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FOREWORD 



The Romd Tdbk Co^^ermct am Disiamce Eitcatim m Sou* AsUm 
Cowurk8ispmjfm9nks€fAsimDeyd€pmemBm^ 
kmoeeducatkmrnm/L The Bank's iniereiUm A i m t ul m m km $ $ mt p9mm 
prcfasiomlMtaffpaper. wrimnlml985fymeofm0'€Jktcaliomapeel^^ 

mrmDisumceEducatkm, orgamztd by the Bmk im coOabcn^ 

SukhoihiuThammaihirM(^Unhmity 

held nuSemmarbrm^k>geaier40porM^^ 

mg member coimtries (Bhaan, Burma, F^i. Hang Komg buBa, Itidomesia, 

Rqmblic of Korea, Malaysia, Nepal, PcUsm, PapmNewGiUnea,nttUppiaes, 

Sri La^ ami Thailami) as wett as three other member ccu^^ 

(Australia, JqiMmumd New ZetUmd). The Baugkok Setmnar also gathered 

together a gjrcupi^imenuidoadltyremmn^ 

nar papers, mm^ published in two \K}lumeSy are widdy ocelot 

tam resource iu the field The prtseui Rout^ Tcbk Coaferemx rqireseuts 

another sigmfkaniBakinOiechamcfe^feHis 

inidadve in the devdopmau ofdaumce e At c a t iou, 

One of the mtyorrecommemkttkms of the Bangkok Seinbuir^ 
serious consideration to the establishment of a mechanism for engendering 
regional cooperation in dbtance education. The fimction, fifrm, operational 
ftasibility and financial viabiUty of such a medumismproyide the central foci 
oftheRoundTtAkCot^ence. Toestablisharealisticregionalcontcxtfifrthe 
dbcussions, country paper presentations were made by official ddegatafiom 
Ban^adesk Bhutan, lndki,MtMm,NqMd,Paldstan I extend 

my thanks for these highly valued contribudom. Similarly, t extend my 
gratitude to die fMowing resource persons, whose papers pra\4ded an ap- 
propriate concqmud fitamework for the discussions: Dr. MotUal Sharma 
(ADB), Mr. A3. Edingum (British CouncS), Mr. H. MarcU (UNESCO), 
ProfessorJavedl4balSyed(AIOU) andnot least Dr. James Taylor (University^ 
ColkgeofSoudiern Queensland who acted as bodiprincipticomsulumta^ 
rapporteur finrdieConfmnce. WiA dm supportandadviceofDr. Sharma, the 
present volume was also edited by Dr. Tc^. 

My spocial thanks go to Dr. SM. QureM (Secretary of Education, 
Pakisum) who acted as Cotiftrence Chairman; Ms. Shahnaz Wadr AU (Minis- 
ter of State fi)r Education, PaUsum), Mr. JavedJdbbar (Minister of State fitr 
Infbrmadcn, Pakistan) and Dr. A.Q. Ansari (Chairman, University Grants 
Commission, Pakisum) who chaired mt^ sessions ofd^eConftrence; die staff 
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ofAllama Iqbal Open University and particularly Oie Vice-Chancettor, 
Dr. MM Qazi, ^/hopresemedAeheynoteaddtess; andhis colleagues, namely, 
Dr. SA. Siddiqui and Mr. UA. Dmish among odters for extemSng Mr 
coopertaioH in making the Conference possible. 

Finalfy, I skould also like totlunkDr. MotikdSharma, wludoidtledas 
aresourcepersonandchi^organixeroflheCoi^eremxiMr. GJiJ*J. vander 
Linden, tvho closdy supervised preparations for die CoKferem*; mid die 
ttcretarialsti^fordieir unflagging support b^ire, during midi^ die eveiA 
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PREFACE 



Disumce education has gra^m so miidi over the past two decadj that it 
is ftowan integral [Htrt of many natiomd edk^Miom systatu dtnm^wutihe 
world Itisalrtadiywett'€sttAlishedinScu*Asia,espeeia^ 
tan and Sri Lanka, Phns to ejqMmd ^Bstmce edueaOott operadcm in theMe 
countries, the projected establishment of open oni^mitieM in Ba^ 
Nqkd, and the devekpment of dbtmoe education systems!^ 
MOdhfesMsenfetoMtjka^dtegrc^ 

in the South Asian community. Many countries throughout the world hm^ 
turned to Ostance education in ^forts to ameUorate die urgent problem of 
educating large and growing populadom. Through the mcreased use of dis- 
tance ediicadon methodologies, both dewlopinc and devdoped countries are 
Implemeniingpolicyinitiati^abnedmprovbMngfisirandequiiA 
educadona! opportunities to all secdons of dte population. 

Asaresubofdteescaladngneedtoin^scarceresourcesb^eduoation, 
policy strategists became increasingly sen sit iz ed to dte economies of scale in* 
herent in mass dutance etkcation. This growing interest in die economics of 
national dbtance education systems has recenUy been extrapolated to analysis 
ofdiepotentialofbuernationidcooperationmAefleldtogenerateevengrettter 
ben^intermsofenhancedcost-^ffl^cti^mess, mcreasedcepadtyandconsis* 
tent quality. Thus international cooperative ventres, such as The Common- 
weaUh of Learning and die European Association of Distance Teaching 
Universities (EADTU), Am« recenOy been initiated k die distance education 
context The underlying rationale for such venmres provides part of die 
stimubis for diepresentRoundTableConference, whichseeks to btvestigate die 
potential ben^ and possible pi^idls ofendetMning to generate cooperation 
m distance eductttionbiSoudi Asia. Con^pared0 die enormous scale of bodi 
TheCommonwealdiofLeammganddieEADlU, dieprcposedsubregianatud* 
dative is rdativdy hukkst. Neverdieless, it is an ambitious project whitdi 
demands carefid consideration. 

In die Bank's view, it was dierefbre an opportune time to bring to^dier 
officials of die Bank's devdoping member countries prom SoudiAsIa to explore 
diepotentialJbrregionalcooperationbiSstanceeduiMion. Sudiagtdhering, 
it was hope^ would be dkk to define alternative strategies f^rundertaUng a 
multinational distance education initiative from which all might benefit The 
participants mcbtdedbodi technical experts andpotieymaiersre^Hmsibk 
tbtance education activities in bodi dm format and notiformal sectors ^ 
levels of education. During die Cot^erence^diey were able to exchange ideas 
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through the detaUed analysis cf a wide range of argcnaatiomdt cperaikmal 
tmd financial issues pertinemio regional cooperation in dis 

Five resource papers and so^ comury papers were presenied at plen- 
arysessions. These papers provided an approprkaefhmemrkf» 
sion groups which considered the fiOowingm^tkem^^ d^bdlkm of dte 
objecdves and scope of regional cooperalic9^ "^Ntkr andinsoimdenttlixa- 
tion;thecostandfimouA9gofregiomdcooperado^^ 
donal agencies in regional cooperation. Eadtofdmdtreegnnfepresenieda 
report to a plenary session. Following the discnssioms, a nm^erofspae^ 
recommendations were endorsed and subsequently adopted at a condudmg 
plenary session. The Bank trusts that *ese reconunendadons wiC act as a 
catalyst for krther action in our efforts to praviA' h^^t^ ^■r^nr^y pf% ^^^if^tf^t- 
al opportunities, especially to the most deprived sectors of die regional 
population. 

The Education Division of the Bank takes particular pleasure in present- 
ing this ReporL It is hoped Ouit die papers and summary of procoetSsigsherdn 
will prove to be a usefid resource, not only to Oufse engaged in die plaming 
and management of distance education in die SoudiAsim region but idsoio 
our friends and colleagues in die buemadonal fraternity of distance educators. 




G.H.P.B. VAN DER UNDEN 
Manner 
Education Diviskm 
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A. INTRODUCTION 



A Round Tii>le Coofcrcaoe oo Diiunoe Educntioa w» ooovcoed at 
Islamabad fttm 6 to 8 Ncn^emb^ 
Ubontioo wkh AllBina Iqbal Open 

suppoct of UNESCO nd the BriMi OoundL Ibe mi^or aims of the Con- 
feretm wm to examiM vvkM imm Mod^ 
tivities in South Asia» aixl 10 siri)aequeQtl^ 
achieving oooperatioo thM could uUmatdy 1^ 
tivoMss of diBtaooe edwiaioo in the r^ta 

Although the Bank has not prcvloualy invested bea^ 
mcntrfinfrMtructuic to support distaiKecducatioo initiatives, it h^ 
incretted interest in the potential of this mode of instnictkm. A pfofesaiooal 
staffp^ier (Mtfch 196S) by Dr. MotilalSbarma* Eduo^ 
the Bank's interest in the fieM, wUdi icsimed in a major Regk)oal 
DistnoeEducatiooinBangkokfrom26Novembcrto3Deoe^ Spon- 
sored by the Bnk and organized in oolUboratloo with SukhothaiT^ 
Open University (STOU), Thailand, and in cooperation within 
dpal Regional OffkY for Asia and the Fadfic, Bang|a)k, the Regi^ 
attraaed the psftidpatioo of senior representatives from over 20 countries In 
the Asia-Padfk: t^ion. Ihe documeotatioQ of the Seminar Proceedii^ 
produced a comprehensive set of primed materials 00 distance ecbcst^ 

Oneof the major recommendatkm emaoatipg from the Banglcok Semi- 
nar was aimed at investigating the most appropriate mechaniam for cngc^ 
ingregiooal cooperation in distance education. It was in this context that the 
notionof reglonalcooperatioowasfirstmooted. Tlje present Round 'ftble Con- 
ference signifies the Bank*s readiness to pursue the concept ct a r^iooal 
mecfaMiam thM couU become the hiA> <rfdistance educatkn acthr^ 
Asia. The e8td>lishmem and operation ofa regional mecbsnisffl for pfomotb^ 
collaboratioo in dktvice education could make a s^flcant contribution to 
developing member countries striving to provide fair and equitable access to 
educational opportunities to rapidly ino^nslng popul^^ It is equally ap- 
parent that the conventional approach to formal educstioo wiU have gm 
fiodty in copkig with sudi demands, so is indeed timdy for policy st^ 
u>a)nsiderdktanoe educations a potentidsohitkm. This potential, however, 
wiU not be realized to the fiilkst extern without a signified 
tioodcooperatkm. It was to possible dtemathw ways of engendering r^ksoal 
oooperatkm thd moat of the papers and much of the diacussiom weit directed. 
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At the oommetnemeot of the Roirr^ TM>k OooCereooe mcn^fet were 
it«lft€abaUitteI¥isrideiitnltlieMM HiBMellBD- 
cy, PreskkiA Ohutan bbM) 

taooe education w» of temcnie riy»hta«oc lor devdoplm Mthwi id tgyd 
thedckgiteetoibnnMJiiepncticriitcommw^^ PriaelflniHwnmiili 
AU BiMAto pnlnd the IdtMve of tte 

in woMng tofether to provide an oppoctuoHy Sor the ahvim of iMftd 
experieooee. Mi.Bht<ioyteofthe¥a»ofditfBioniidiir^ 
the (juiiUty of huoitt lifb iD Soitfh Aaie «Ml ho^ 
Oooftraooe would provide new ka^ 

ooopentioaintheitgkn. InhiiQpenifviaiivki»lfr.S.VS.Iuiii^(D^^ 
InfiMlnictufe DepMtm^ 

Asiaa r^ioQ» with a arabioed populMlQO of OMxe ^ 

aoiioe ikcnitive itni^giei siicfa M ^tiMaooe educMlOQ io Older to 

demaixlforeducitiooaodtrriiiihginaiituitlonoftev^ 

Ibe official opening of the Ooofereooe wai chaired by Dr. &KL Qureahi 

(Secretary of Education, PridMn) and the inaugural addre» waa given by 

Mr. Al-Haj Sayid Gbulam MuMb Shah (MiniMr of Education. PMdatan). 

The MiniatcrhigbligbtedhiaGovcrnmcat'aplaaa to expand the 

tioo aystem and caUed upon dekgatea to woric towank achieviqg cffipctive 

coopmtioo in the South Aaian r^ion. 

Hie initial leaaion of the Oonfereoce incorporated papera by Dr. M. 
Shmna (ADBX Mr. MJI. Qazi (AIOU) and Mr. A£. Ediqglon (Bri^ 
dl). Country papera were siteequently preaente^ 
Bangladesh, BbutM, Indk, Maklivei, Nepal, Ttieae 
papers were intcrq)ened with ftirther papeia by Mr. H. Macchl (UNESCO) and 
Dr. J. Taylor. Asa whok, the papers provided a conceptual fr amework for a 
meaningfiil diak3gue on the main issue: regional cooperation in diatance 
education. 

Dr. Sharma act the scene for the Conference by highlightiiig the fact that 
despite major technolpgiGal advances, the i^ge-oM problems ct ignorance, 
poverty, malnutrition and diseaM continue to plague miUioos of vOkgera in 
developing countries. In hk paper "liberation of the Learner A Self*Relianoe 
Strategy for Er! jcation\ I>. Sharina put forward a luckl argurnem to th^ 
that traditional education systeins were not suffideotly fkxi>k to cope with 
rapidly increasing demands for education and trainiiv that typify th^ 
developing countriea anidous to promote sodoeconomic development Hk 
main thesk k that the only viabk way ai achieving ''Education fbr All" k for 
the policy strategics to limit investtnent in conventional education and to grasp 
the poteiUial ol multimedk mass diatance educatioo. Thk strat^, be claimed. 




wm DOC only provide a ooit-ttfecth^ 

iiiiHiitetaMiledradm«butwfflako|eo^ 

mlnllGii irtikft on cfbottvd^ Prihiviqi • ivriBvr of 

pRri>kim and iMM tMdMd with tto devdq^m^ 

tioQ iD dlMm cducidon »d finally 

geacnle pfodK Mfirat 10 a acriM of ipedffe queaita 

tuie» opcntlOQd taribOky and ftaandal vUHtty of a poaaMa Rmtaoal 

Heaouro Oeolcr la cqwdte tbe devdopeMK of multiiMdta bum dialaooB 

tducaiiOQinSoiillbAaia. 

ElAontioo of the need for an appropriale mcd^^ 
fectlve mi cfDckot r^kxial coopentloo waa ate a ceotna theme of 
I>. l^y tar^a paper *1)htaDoe EducatiOQ hi Soldi Aaia: 
forOoopemtloo". Dr.l^tepieaeiiedaievkwofeiMqgaDdplwied^ 
taooeeducrtonop ei i t ioi M in aciven South 
that there exted an apparat ovcriap in oouM offoiqgi ao4 
ly, a aigoificatt coounooaU^ 

meota that oould be potcodaUy aervioed by a ragknal dittaooe educatkn 

Utiative. In fl^^^g <«innmW nf mmm <H^an« tAiCMkwx and in 

pKMOtiDg cvldeooe of auoceaafol iitferiiatk)^ 

tk»» Ik. Taykr outUned a tattooate for the eatibU^^ 

tioQ, the South Asian Ehataoce Educatioo Ceofter. Subaequeot detailed 

CTMWf ntiM irfp^^ nrgpftira^Wi^l tniPf»w» and npttfriflnal omU rf auch 
« iMtlfattffn M Dr T^W to mate a akigte major fcmmmendatkMis io under> 
take a comprebeisive fdBi>ility itudy 10 Mocrtain the o 
partidpatiqggO¥enMneiia»<nalitutlonaaDd interim 
the eatrt)liahment and operation oi a mechanism for generating rq^ooal 
oooperatioo in distance educa t ion. 

Each of the country papers at some point addressed the central queatioo 
of r^lonaloooperation. ¥^thouteioeptioo» there waa evidence of appredatioo 
of tbe potential benefits of; and cornmitment t(^ the basic oolioo of r^gk^ 
cooperation* At the eme time several praaentatioiM acknovle(%ed die r^ 
■Id comlraints saaociatcd with efforts lo achieve international cooperation in 
distsooeeducatioo-acompiexexerdsebysnystsodsrd. In particular. Dr. Od 
in hii paper *Imuea and IM>lems in Distance Educatioo*' outl^ 
currcm UfflitaiiUiM, induding variation in academic standards, va^ 
vxl limited recognitiooof certain ooursea^ladL of oxis^ 
■Id services, and need for spedalized trainiMg <tf ataff at vairioua leveh wh^ 
would need to be omsidered in any oweraU |te to achieve !^^io^ 
tioa Ibe iaauectf staff tndning, not only in distance educatioo biM in other 
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oocupitioQil fiekk^ was a ocotral imuc in Mr. Edii«|on*i pi^Mr "DiMaooe 
EducMknforTeicherlWniivaod InnMi^tiwIitotft 
m quality coouol atandacdi of pacfbcmaDoe aod pwiiHaataMl a cac ttatiuu , 
Mr. Ectinyoo atnaaed the oeod to alkiar <Uttaooe tniDii^ pio)ecia aulBckot 
timetoacMcvcnpc CT tto n alcflkicpcy. IfeataopropoaedtlMpMhapatbaiimi 
appiQpriMeaolutioQ tomectiq^ 

ciout mfar of onnvcnHnnal and dktannfi IftarMtig ■pp^4|^ 

Mr. Manilla Id hia paper "Ooopantkm io DialaiioB EAxatiao Id Souib 
A8iaaOoui]trica%ciiipbaai»dltieoiMco^ 
tioo in (Uataooe cducatioa and outUQC^ 

turea. He ittoated an intereatiQg hferaichy of ooUaboratioQ lerma of 
iiKtcaaing difficulty and riak of £ri^ 

For exam|de» the tering of iofbnnitioa aod enbai^ of '»*fHff were 
categorizad aa low riak/taK)deat l)CDeftt act^ 
dcvctopmcotapdttecatibliriimcatofcredtt 

terizedathighriak^aajorbcLefitiniti^^ Mr.MMchlooodudedbyprapoa* 
ing that the boaic oompooeota required for ^fioumkig cffipotive ng^aati 
owperatioa in diataooe educatioa wm already in plaoe» but thM 
mitmcDt fioD govcrnmeota (poaaMy unler the auapta 
sodatioQ for RegiooalOooperacioo—SAARQwaa needed be^ 
mechaniamoould become a auatainable reality. Ibemoal appropriate form for 
sucbaa)operBtivemecfaani8mal8orequiredmoredetailedlavcatigptioii. HwU 
ly, the Coitferenoe wai fortunate to be addreaaed by Mr. Hedayat 
itlary(tfEducatioo,Bangladeah)attbeinvitatit»ofDr.Q^^ Mr. Aimed 
outlined the woric of the SAARC Teconical Com mittee on Educate 
chairs, and endocied the potential of diatanoe educitioo to mAe a menb^ 
contribution to the cunent major ooncems ot hia CQmmitiee» the 
universalization of primary education, women's education, and techni^I and 
vocational education. 

To ensure a comprehensive review of the many iasuea emanating from 
the papers prcaented, a strata was adopted whereby three groupa of par- 
tidpaots were formed which were required to give particular cmpbttia to one 
of three major themea as follows: 

(i) objectives and scope of regional cooperation, modalities and in- 
stitutionalization; 

(ii) coat and financing of regional cooperation; and 

(iii) role of international i^gendea in regional cooperation. 
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AddUtioaaUy» each gioup w» chafed with Uie 
log the f6lk)wiqg quettiom poeed 

(i) WhMiitthcotjectivciiiidpnlflrtielbCDrftorffegtooelcoo^^ 
tk)G In the field ofdtataDoeeduGitloQ? 

(ii) WhttibouUbelbefbimorr^ioiiilooo^ 

thIO^gh ioioniud vnhgeflMQiB? 

(iii) HowcnooQpeniioobeadrievvdfllieDeno^ 
nd (b) ihould be eiaailiied. If (a) Ii pre^^ 

aod the wOUopMi of Ibe govecinMOt ocnoQcned need lo be ex* 
pioied#K(b)iipttfapod,ihellw|iiencyof Bi^^ 
of coofdinattoo needtobeipedfied. 

(iv) Om aonie cilM>lkhed diatiace education iDittoittoiB be dealg* 
naied as r^ional reaoum oenlen? Do their fiKOitiea n^ 
upgraded? 

(v) What abouM be the role (rfintcroational educational inatitu^ 
(e.g., UNESCO) and financial inititutioni (e^ ADB» the WorU 
Bank)? 

(vi) To what extent CNS the cif>M and rtcmem coats be identifi^ 
the Ught of the specific objectives of propoaed r^ional ooopen- 

tioo? 

fvii) Who will finance the capiud and lecuiteot coats ot the proposed 
program 7 If it ii to be financed under co-Snandi^ arraagenienta, 
who oouU be the oo-finanden? Will goveranenta be ready to 
contribute their share to auch a program? 

Although each of the three groupB gave special emphasis to a particular 
con feienoe theme, the aforementioned queations were onsidef^ 
and a degree (rf consensus emerged. Ilere wss oxniateni adaiowled|geoieot 
of the need fbr regional cooperation in diatance education. Ibe potential 
benefitslikelytoaocruefiom auch cooperation were identifiedaafiKd^^ cost* 
effectiveness baMd on eoonomiea of acak and the ahariog of botii inftastruc- 
ture costs and courae development coats; eoh sno em ent (rf quality throi^ the 
pooling of expeitiae; and increaaed capadty to reapond fkxibfy to meet human 
resource devek)pment needs id a reaUaiktiineflMne. Similarly, a reasonMe 
degree of conaensus waa reached on possible areas for cooperation including 
such activities as: the collection and aubaequent dissemination of information 
on existing diatance education operation in the regkMi, the shsring of adstiiig 
course materials, stuoy tours and associated staff exchange programa, and the 
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shviogofexpertiae 10 staff training. It waafdt that it wouU be poaiMe to Ini- 
tiate these activiiki in tlie immcdiMe to abort lem 
wbmns a number of more aari>itious oooperitlve ventures wtie oooatdered 
feaBi>teioim|d6inemintbemedium toloQge^ 

The areas identified for longer4erm ooopcratkn ind^ jjtat design and 
development of new ^xmn, tbe eondlmeni of sludents in tbe academic 
programs of other oountries» Jcrint efforts to des%n snd develop ofakiatiQn 
systems and research projects^ die transfer of credit between inst 
joint efforts to investigate new techncdogies. 

Tbe suoocasfid imfdementation ot such coope r a ti ve vcotives would» 
however, be dependent upon the availability ot sufflckot finsndal reaouioes» 
which one group s^gges^edcouM be tnsni^ by die qtiblishniento^^^ 
inon Find" to which partidpatinggovcnuncntsandintenHti^ 
oootribue. The question ofdetaikd financial mamyineots and the aaaodated 
cole of tbe international community weie aecn to be dependent on the actinil 
form of the mechanism for regional cooperatioa Ihe poaBl>k form of the 
mechanism for cooperatioo was the subject of much debate in all three groups. 
A number of suggestions, including the establishment of a network of existing 
institutions, the use of existing mechanisms such as The Oommonweaiilf of 
Learning, tbe development of centers of excelkooe, and estiiblishment oin new 
centralized institution were all given due consideration. In the final analysis all 
three groups detennined that t!iere was a need for further investigation of this 
issue with the result that a proposal was put forth for the estMishment of a 
woridnggrouptodelineatealteroativemechanisms in detail andtosiibaequently 
organize an appropriate feaubility study. 

Presented by Dr. Shauisat Al Siddiqui (Conference Convenor), the reoom • 
meodations of the Round Table Conference were officially endorsed during the 
closing session. Tbis session abo incorporated an address by Mr. Ahmad Saeed 
Awan (Minister of State for Information aixl Broadcasting) who highligbied the 
potential rok of new communications technologies in distance education sys- 
tems and the scope for their use in r^ional cooperatioo. In his oonchiding 
remarlcs, Mr. G J1.P.B. van der Linden (Manager, Education Dhrision, ADB) 
reviewed the objectwcs of the Conference which ne believed had been success- 
fully achieved, and reiterated the Bank's continuing interest in supportihg any 
government initiath^es emanating directly from the conference proceedings. 
The Conference Chairman, Dr. S.M. Qureshi (Secretary of Education, Pakis- 
uin)in his final comments also expresaed the view that the Conference had suc- 
cessfully achieved its objectives and praised the del^ates for their oomistent 
application to the task of laying a solid foundation for regional cooperation in 
distance education. Finally, in his note of thanks, Dr. M.H. Qazi (Vice 
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Ghaooelkr, AIOU) expressed gratitude (0 the As^ 
support, which bKl sd « exemplvy ttiodard to aO 
intacsted in achkviog meaningful regional ooopent^ 

B. RECOMMENDATIONS 

11)0 major ainM of the Rouid Tabk Confimnoe were to examine the is- 
sues Msociated with the development oi distance education in Banglarttsh, 
Bhutan, India* Maklives, Nepal, PaUstan and Sri LanlB and to 
to regional ax)pendoo to enhance the e£Bciency ttid effectiveness 
education in the region. In addition to the presentation of resource and country 
papers, a major strategy of the Conference was to allow sufficient time for 
detailed discussions among participants. To this end, three working groups 
were formed to focus attention on the foUowing major themes: 

(i) Objectives and scope regional cooperation, modalities and in- 
stitutionalization; 

(ii) Cost and financing of region&l cooperation; and 

(iii) Role of international agencies. 

While observing that the pursuit of regional cooperation should take ac- 
count of the varying stages of development and differences in languages and 
culture, each of the three working groups regarded the concept of an interdepen- 
dent network of professional support for the development of distance education 
in the region as a promising proposition, in terms of a phased development plan 
entailing a range of activities to be implemented in the shon, medium and longer 
term. 

The Round Table Conference, considering 

(i) the potential ofmuUimedia mass distance education to amelkrate 
in a cost -effective manner the problems of provkhiig fair and equi- 
table access to educatkmal opportunities to rapidly expanding 
populatkxis and to disadvantaged groups, including women and 
the rural poor; and 

(ii) the benefits ofregional cooperation in distance education through 
pooling of resources and minimizing duplicatk)n of effort by: 
(a) achieving significant economies of scale through reducing 

the need for indivklual countries to create costly specialized 
infrastructure or to devek)p expensive course materials; 
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(b) giiiningaoomtoi|iatfar«yQria^ 
tise thao exte witUo n jidMdi^ 

rinm TThirti ihoiiM Irirt to ttm mntliHiM lilgti i|urtt| uf 

intiuctioiid maieriali ai^ 

vioet;»f 

(c) developing grcucr (aptdty to mpood fledbly to meet 
humaa reaouite devtlopmcnl oeecb in a reaUttk time 
fiaroe; 

ftoommended to the Governroenls of South Asian oo^ 

(i) ShortTerm(byihe€mlcfl990) 

(a) A woridng group comprising repiesentativca of South 
Asian countries be established to report on the viMUty ot; 
and recommend mechanisms for» the developoeol of 
regional cooperatioo in distance education through the sup- 
port of their respective governnMHts snd indud^ the use 
offeasi>ilityshJdies. 

(b) An institution be identified^ which wiU collect «Kl siri^ 
sequently disseminate information on existii^ distance 
education operations, induding programs, expertise and 
courseware^ currently available or in prtporstiao, future 
(dans, cunrat and future research and development ac- 
tivities, capacities for training. 

(c) Specific sreasforsbort-tefmcoopention should iodude: 

1. shariiig d existing instructional materials at nominal 
cost on muhjally agreed terms and conditioos; 

1 study tours by poUcyraakers, planners, administraton 
and academic staff; and 

3. sharirig expertise for stsff development in different 
areas ofdistaoce education, such as curriculum design, 
instnictiooal design, inedia production techniques, and 
the management of student support sendees. 

(ii) Medium Term (two to three years) 

(a) South Asian coimtries should continue their efforts to 
strengthen natio nal distance education infrastructures 

1 Tke AK>U offcrad Id udcftak^ lyt liiiUllvt. TU Oovenmt of Pkktei. ihrngli the 
Secretary of Edtcitloi, alio ag^ lo tappoft Hit activity. 
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througb m expmkxi of the rote of midtiinedla dtetaooe 
educiiioo In praeot wA ft«m educitiGQ mA ^alBis% 
kdtiilivcft. 

(b) BMcdoothcitooaupc«lMk» 
piitkipitt« ooiiMrtei In SoiMh Alia 
i^reeoicit 00 a mccbaiin fbr Ibe dc^^ 
ooopenlkn In dktaooe educatioo tiifOu||i a incmoc^^ 

ofiindentanding. 

(c) Specific aicas for oooperatioo in the inediumlefm 

include: 

1. joimeffoitstodeaignaoddevelopoewoounemaieriate 
in agreed areas; 

2. coroQmcitofttudaiUinacademkpnvramtoff^ 
other countries; and 

3. joim efforts to des^ nd devdop evaluatiQO ayMffls 
for dtotMoe educatioo opersdoos in such areaa as atu* 
dem sijpport services, productkm and delivery sii^ 
terns, performance levels of students, eta 

(iii) Lang Term (five years) 

(a) Participating governments should establish suitable 
arrangements to implement the plans set out in the 
memorandum. 

(b) Specific areas for ooopeiation in the kng term should 
include: 

1. joint research and development projects aimed at im- 
proving the efOcieocy of distance education systems; 

2. tmsfer of credit between intitutions; and 

3. joint efforts to investigate the aoope for the application 
6L new technologiea such ss satellite and computer- 
based educational initiatives. 

Ihc Round Table Conference also recommended thst the Technical Com - 
mittee for Education of SAARC includes "Distana Education" as an agenda 
item for consideration at its next session. 

Fmally, the Round Tii>le Conference called on the international com- 
munity tosuppoit the implementation of the recommended phssed development 
plan for legional cooperation through the provision of technical and other 
assistance for activities such as the preparation of proposals and the conduct of 
feasibility studies. 
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INTRODUCTION: A VISION FOR THE FUTURE 



Without visk)atbepfQpbeiiny»aii^^ Soititwlthour||bbil 
oommuidty. AswcspntheocadlOycmioimditte 
d>outourftitureiiiuitbcm«teiiQw. BiAttaMdodriommuiliiolb^wilh 
thetroditkxidapiioaGhofdesi^^ 

wealth. CkiT global viiioo m urt itart with the p t kir k ia ti oo of vihiet that 
cnstMctheftdkatdevtlopiiiciMormao^^ TheprkMVdialbCDeficlBrkaortUa 
values decision ought to be the moat uodeqxMkged tambm of indar* 
devek)ped aodelies: tb^ pooreat and the moat dea 
ofourdtizenries--thenvdpoor»|Mtioulartycbildmao^ Wehawe 
karned fifom eaqxricnce that tte tools of the vduea of man are to 
Worthwhile human valuea do not oome from cxiemal fMoea but ftom our 
evaluation of the fundamental vdues of manidnd, whkli In eol^^ 
m basicaUy founded on pteoepts of self-reliance and ae^ 
highways or supermarkets. 

\^thki the oeit 55 days we enter the 199QI. Yet it is most painful to real- 
ize that the age-old problems (rfpovcrty» ignorance, malnut r i t ion and disease 
a»tinue to plague millions of viltaigcrs in devekipii^aM^^ hiievcnmore 
disturbing to note that these problems persist even as, within the paat throe 
decades, manUnd has made aome of the moat trernendous advanoea in adcaoe, 
technology, genetics engioeerii^ computing sod mass media. Indeed, not only 
the current generatioo but the next genenttioo and generations yet unborn will 
be hard-preascd to understand why almoat three-quarters ot the world's 4J5 
billion peo|rie will see the year 2000 A.D. bringing with them these aodem 
handidfis. WithatotalpopulationofiteU 13 billion <tf whom 900 miU^ 
live bekyw the poverty line, thcae issues sre panicularly pertinent to the seven 
countries of South Asia. 

At the heart of this crius is our inil>ility to confiot the issue (rflgn^ 
It is accepted that the worst enem y (tf self -reUsooe and self-esteem is ^gDomoe. 
It is ignorance that breeds poverty, disease, crime and runaway populatkm 
These in turn spawn fivthcr ignoriim SDd the vicious cycte gott 
forcenturies. llw most potent weapon for aelf-reUancethcrefbre is the cduca- 
tionofpeopkingeneral-economicenvinx»ients,tradttionsandculha^ Ig- 
norance shouU be tackled with serious f»mm for action and not with empty 
rhetoric Ibe immediate chalkiigetMdnggoi^ernment leaden is t^ 
tical strategies, oompadble with cultural norms that will motivate and prepare 
the nnl communities to take this lead and lo im(4ement activities for growth. 
I^irthermore, these stnitegies need to have appropriate resourw men, 
money and media. 

ER?C 9. 
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At pnMot, lip 10 70 per ont of ite «bout U MUoB peapl: of tteSoulh 
AsiMiooualiinUvvlnranlviD^ flMlHn m^m 111 wpm flOpffCwt 

oriwalteilkiiDaMwaRi«ftom]Mi«bdMrtepo««Mrlto. TkDM 
impovecWMd mxip of aD k wooMo. I wfll oaltaB nyMtf to tar 
praUemi of edHCMioQ aad UianKy oaiftQ^^ 
praeol: fflinacy. qilky. wUbvw U cflfckDcy. lVlitaHt<kiaGlii«ta 
the adiievcaMait aid uM&ilDM of ibe idMaliiv qila^ ay ov«iiiii« 

nnfwwT^<.hn-.t^P».«^-.i/-M . ■ |j frr filiinilnn HIM l liiiM 

iQgtbekinMrtoadiiBveiiieiilliaMlBfMaofediniiaBteia. SwhMbemiioa 
wm eiBure thM oooe equipped wiib Ml^knll^ c^Milki kMm win 
oQoe tbeir own bett teKlm and wffl not be dapeodcot upoa iMDvta^ 
ascfaoolaDdatcMbertoaoqirirekno«rito^ IVnMoaiiliM^titepMt 
cmmy; ttMnttea of lite kanicr ii tbe lAtaiaie iiiW^ 
strain for educatka. 

Rr etkicatiodala, it ii difSouU to aooept dw &(t that tnrii^^ 
tioo tyateoia which acsompttriMd oiuGfa of die ixograaa ml advaooea we aqjoy 
today have not been able to cope widi the vaM, coopki, e«cr-dw«iBi Mid 
oontaotI]r-eipaDdiq|problBniaordiepaM40)feaa. IndiepMtwheapopula- 
*^ • — " -^it fiTf mmtniftini arhnnii and i ^umib wuii ulaiiKiil^ 
aCfoidable and maaa educatioo not oooaidcred nrrraaaij. and the naWwi'a 
brigfateat and beat talenta wa« cither teachiiV cr aihniiMcrinf ow acb^ 

OcftaialyooooeGaodcnythequantumkapaadiievedbydietnditM 
ingivateminbrinfingMtttacy.idMice,«dMj»«M 

tothenatiooBorthewacld. llnMa have chai^ however. Hie educatioo 
budgeia avaiUbk to govcrameota of devctopii« cotBlriea «aiid the world 
have already been ststdcfaedbeycodlimiiB. Educatioo naouioea, both hunm 
aod noohuatan, have been loocaaii^y diverted to odMT aodal, ecQoonic aod 
political aecton. It appean that educatioo no looger dnwa dw moat arable 
takota. Traditional foimal education which ia confined to the 8Cbool,k locked 
in apaoe.tiveand tradition. ItiaunAktodnwooihefUUpoieatidoriBodeni 
iecfandogy aiooe iia baaic reaouroea - the teachera nd achool aihnkMrataia - 
have becooie entrenched in die tnattiooal covlraianeat of dx ctaHoon wfth 
iuiiinitednnge(rfleGtiBCB,blackboaRlandcha]^ When one tafta about Itaa- 
tioa of the learner, obviouBly ttiia ifaoidd alao mcM die IflMntkn of die teacher 
and die school from oUpiecepta and traditiooa. Ifwe are to achieve the loab 
of "Education for AU" by die next decade, we muat begki to re^omine coo- 
vcodonal ideas aa die fiiit «ep towafda achievktg genuine ptognaa. Such 
progicaa depends on encoura gin g e A i c a to w to break down traditiooal attitudes 

lowarda formal education and to enoour^ mere flexibility in die uae (tf apace, 
time and modem tecfancdQgiea. 

•'25 
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Om of the iKw mgir of eduGMiaa OMid oiiril iMt iwing di^^ 
oone u> Ibe Ktaol, bu hivii« ttiB Mtaod meii oi« to 
tbdrvaybuii. Tbto fc wm |»«l>le b«w» of tl» p«n«h« taflwooe of 
IxoMicHt nwdii. pMtadiriy ndto^ iHikt en NMft 
«N)rld lodiV. 11» im of UMoiai to nritobraMkaili k 
ad. Fkmen to lei piBWiom in Sri LMta^ to pMMy fUdi 
tao. icQdtog to iheq^ COM nd loili to Ite ooiattyitoB. are iww 
to ndto txQMlctoti dify ato Diftt it prioM wiliito Ibek 
fkU, the fUiii« GMtoe, the vilfa«e fttlMring piM CM an 001^^ 
dMHOOiB,ttene«racfaooi,«idcMcwtoefeaulne > oo M to c ii ^^ 
tuoftki. llieiMofndtofiorediicilktodpuqioMdtomMii^ 
gi^ to cMMtoue tbdr fim and home dnm without dB^^ 
stoiilMe leaaom ftan bfOMlcaBii. With the additionl provisioo of diMMoe 
educMkto auppori aervtas, todudkv print material^ achMtoM t^^ 
toctiiicaoo-aite.groi4wari(aearioaB.et&,itudeotacaa4ev«k^ 
oooraiknieotforkarok«wlttitheultinMtogoaloibeoanitagM]fH«IM Such 
a scenario need not be oofy a dream, it couM be a icaUty even today. 

It iacaoeotial thai cdxiAiooalpoUcymalRnie^toniiae their como 
to tiaditiooal acbooUiv and otoikler aerioualy the cfBcac? «)d oo<t- 
cfBcieocyormultimediadittanceeducatlootechDotogia. TotaioejuBtoiicex- 
■nple, to Older to achieve unlvcnai primaiy educatiao by the yew 2010, Nepd 
eatimatcathtf it wiU require the buildtogof an additiQoali,2448GhoolaaDdwiU 

tc u.Jn a further 33,748 leachera. to addition to upgrading the 36^876 
teachers *bo are cumntly uotraioed. ReaUatically, what an the cbaooei of 
acfaieviog ttaia objective through the traditioaBl formal school ayitcm? The 
Onaodal raaouroe impUcatioaa atone are surely debilittting. Wtth the 
eoooomiesftf scale iitaeat to maasdiatnoe education, however, the adiieve- 
ment of uah>cisal primary educMton ia withto the bouodi of reality, provided 
the p(rik7pta»«vcwUlingtoooaaidcr alternative modeacrfinatruGtioi such 
» distnce educadoo, inoorporatiag multimedia techncdogies. 



PROBLEMS AND ISSUES IN EDUCATION 




The educational systems (rf the countries (rf South Asia share many oom- 
moo pftibkms iodudtag rWng costs to the fine of butgetary coaatndDta, ladr 
of curriculum tcoewal, lack of textbooks, lade of trained toacben, inadeiiuate 
level of compolS>ilMy between education systems snd the worid of woric. inade- 
quate supply «! uae of teochii« aids leadtog to tow quality and tow aystemic 
eCBcieocy of education, nd inadequate access to good education for mray 
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ffoupseqwcUlytlieiwilpooraadiiiediMdvMt^i^^ Skioe 

70p«cettofii)epopii]MknofSoiMhAteocMMrt(ili«^ 

ire flniiino it AiftlcM ft.iwii .k. ^-i "-^rn nf | ihn 

tioo, and ace ain not Me to meet die JocnaliV mgW dcoMri te edi^^ 
aiaakvthlbrantaifBtiiaifitinuflitbefonMiM^^ Ite 
illiteracy rite in the it«kMcootiniK»io be h%h and ethir.^ 

remaia a diMni dteam for tbe ftfioa M a wiMlB. 

Id ibe 199Qi,dittuoe educaUoo, baaed oatbeiwofniodccDoaai^^ 
rifln. Id mnium^- pnMrtffrt in hr flir m^nr nrw inufcut hi 

bumnicaouraedevekipmait The ipfcalMng nmtm n#in«««i ^^^'^rinn. Hrtinf^ 

ini>tiw.t>wiy«fft.ii>4^. — . ynmrtniiUnnnfrl— Bi.ilwtpnn <-Hi 

of firaiuae and eqidpneat. and aito^evclopMat 
governments of DMCitotuni to altemadyeeducBlkoiliy*^ IbeiriMNOt 
oo8t-cfifoctiveiK8i (tf multiinedia, dittaooe educato 
instnictioaiBthebeM,ifiiotdieoDlyavai]abkalienMtivc. llieeipcriBimaof 
di&f«Kx educatimi institution in Bangtodeah, India, Pribatn, Sri ljbk» nd 
maoy other parts of the world auppottthiaooQcliBioo. H«ttacnnon.tlieaoope 
for satemte^Msed distaooe educatioa should be exntaed ki tbb oonlext sto 
the spacesystem(^ vast advantages ova that (rfthe tcfiealrial tyaieaM,eape- 
cially when warraoted by the area and diversity of the oouoltycaocemed. Aha, 
the satellite media are ideal for implementing coopetativt multfeiatioaal 
programs in distance educatioo.' 

Through the use of new oommunicatioaB technologies, acoeas to good 
educational programs can greatly be extended to large audiences ta rural and 
remoteareas. Ihiscanbedoneat tow cost, with Ucmendoua flexibility in sub- 
ject matter oMtent, in locations served, and with a choice of mnow or wide 
bandformats. Hiere are two new technologies, namely, satellite oommualca- 
tion and fiber optic cable that have dramatically enhanced educational 
capabimies, but others such as the VHFierrestrial radio tekphoocoeUular radio 
technology, and various new mobile communicatiom techniques are mddng 
important contributions. Tek-education is seen today as M enhncemcot and 
a supplement to conventional distance education systems. Satellite and fiber 
optic transmission technologies are in fiact complementary. Satellites are still 
best for broadcasting to provide for rural and remote access, while fiber optica 
are well sutted to linldng centers of learning university campuses, etc Rber 
optic-baaed educational networla can alao be piggybacked ontopubUc teleoom- 
munications networks at a modest cost Today the future for educational tiws- 



1 Siid.iiIUj«i.MoUi.'Siiellll«Api<toiJo«toDtaMeeBdKiH^ 
DutmetE^mom, vol 1. AsIm DevelopMl Buk, l9Kt. pp. 421-491. 
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iniMknooMkvcrypromitiqi. I^cropdcoMMcniiowbeiDadBfDrdMMt 
$1 a foot, lakTOlcrmfcwIi €00^^ 

puwtMrtforitoutftOOa 1tWiiotlieintlO]fMB,Miriltein^^ 
oouUpnM^bepuKiinedto Inil»t,ltei«dDQedoaM 
of uxteoloiy oouU OMte a iHge 

more and more peofdeooagloMtarik WbcreapprapiilawoaMmaareiM^ 

evahMle and utOte tbe uaoy new imM 

timi are DOW mQri>k Ikom advaooed a»miak^^ 

iyaaleOilca. Effective coocttiDaaop tfarom>i r^gtooal coopcra U oo oouM help 

realire the poiQittial of audi raaMrimM ladn^^ 

Id the aclxx)! qfalea^ ftoe4o4te MGb^ 
mix of difiGereiM leveta of oooipeleQoa in inln^ 
dent perfocmanoe. D ilf e reat V Htwi t wMi dMhwni p repa ia i i o i^ bndtpoBDd 
and motivatioo wffl providt different Domm and atandaM 
Even if good teacben are avallMe, one ii never aure wIMiar t^ 
to teach in nnl adioola in tbe oointryaide. I mp ro v emen t in the quality of 
education depeoda on makii^ avdUble lo the pooreat atudeola and moat fir* 
flung icboola the beat availi<>tefeeKliiivtalento of the oountiy. lUaprabkm 
can be handkd quite effectively through diitanoe education ainoe thia n^ 
ooun^ the md>iIization of the bett and moat oooipelent teachccs in a fhm 
subject or diadpUne. School cufficula, teatbooka and iaatiuctionri m ate rii la 
and practicum deaigm are made by experta aittiqg oomfixtMjr in adromdi- 
tioned offiott in the capital dty - fir renKived flrom the everydqr 
imcreata of 8tudcnl8» paraota» teachcn and the community in the nnl aetli^ 
Aa tuch» no dittinctive curricular diffcrentiatiooa are made fbr mak and f^ 
popuJatiomorfbrufbanandniralaituatiooa. Diaomoe education can aooom- 
modate thia problem by (riadng the kanier at the ocnter of the curriculum 
development prooeaa. By focuaing on the actual kamiqg environmeiaa and 
specifk needa of diaadvaotaged groupa and by mating the beat uae ^ 
ledmok)giea» we can make the neccmary quantum leapa in educatioo. Itaere ia 
much to gak) from the intelli|gent ure of appropriate techncdogiea, eapedally 
broadcast ooeamunicatiooa baaed on MtelllteioatallatkNis. Such techncdogiea, 
when uaed in the oontext <tf weD-atnictured diatance educatkxi ayatema, can 
provide coat-effective deUvcry ayatema which can reach out to the moat far- 
flung and deprived communities in the rural areas while at the same time en- 
riching fonnal school systems. 
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DISTANCE EDUCATION: A PATHWAY TO THE FUTURE 

Dittaooe educMko, uoUke fbrmal ici)oolj|i« allows tte «f 
system io|xogKiiwitiiouwiitiQgfcreoaooakdeve^^ IMfekodty 
eipeoiive GMnpuM ad KiiooliouM ooiM not te bulk wlM 
fx oommuiitkt to advnoe io iMr coonoaic ad ftjtM n wili Ibk 
■ppoKft kd to poUcki tbM dq«iv«d raoMie ad poor 00^^ 
MhicMkiod ftcOiiki pvticiiMjr In tbe runA aw 
people Uvcd ad w(xkBd. *^ '•^""'Trmtf ■niMttamlh 

ttMcgjf.ca reach out to milUcni of poor flnfliei. It ca iMip Hms la tbek 
Uvdltood ad cnplojmieat by providiiy ttaai wkb Uvdflnod ftnn 
pnxhKttaa i edMoiQ|k^ fwiif mctlMdi, lbod-prooeMii« knoiMnv, ad 
buadrediafathcremployiBeitt-4nri>UQgtookiadtoGlmk|iiea. Phtantudira 
tiknhMthec^iadtytoraaGlitbouModiaddioiModiorpoarom 
oostt mucii kM iba fixmal idiooliqi. 

OoiQg beyad employmett ad Uvclixnd, diKaoe educ^ 
used to teach doRM (rfiekvat lopici, iochidiqg oomoMnk^ 
ofgaizatiQa; nnd kadcnhip tniniag; boiiie kidu^ 
ad develapmcat; borne food proceaiqg; backyart ecooomk eolefpitei: e^ 
viraomcotid pratectioa and cooarvatioo; flmily valuea and adi^^ 
tkn educadoo; local govemmcot admJniMntiaii; aettii^ up and ma^iog 
fumcn' credit uniooa and productivity ooopentiveB; and oooductfc« local 
trainiiig pnframa uBiqg local peo|* and local inateriala. 

In geodcr-atruauied aodetka, educatkn ii cnidal in cfBuring that malea 
ad females achieve* kaataequalihareitfeoooomferewaidB, power, pnatige 
andauttaority. In this sense, distance educatkn has powerful knpUcaliODi for 
women in development. Itisparticulariyimpartaittfortbeliberatioairfwomen 
who continue to be more l&ely tha ma to experience severe limitations on 
peraooal time and fieedomforasignificant period (rftbdr adulthood. Women, 
particularly those who are disadvantaged by religioua, sodoeoonomic snd 

geographical conditions, find distance educatia a appropriate ahjtkn to their 
educational problems. Dbtance education allows woma to study at home; at 
times and houis when they are free or at leisure. They do not have to go to a 
scfaooievetydaysinceschooloomcstotheirdoorstcpB. I^'^canUMatosome 
of the best lecturers in the whole country a audio CMsettes via inexpemhw bat> 
ter) -operated radio sets. OccasionaUy, they ca attend village study sessions 
where local woma CKilitators and local female teachers (trained in distance 
education)can conduct tutorials, show filmsand documentaries and slides using 
battery-operated projectors, movie equipment snd sound speakers. Tbepoa- 
si>iUties for promoting the Uberatkxi of women ere so diverse, numerous and 
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itlitivdy iDeipcaiivt oompmd to 

only by ooc'town imaglnitinn wdA cnMtMty. 

LIBERATION OF THE LEARNER 

lliiiDtUtaKaiirimdiMooBaduoilkMiiiiM Dinoo»«iuci* 
tion k diMiad loimdi tte knw 
prooBM of kmiqii unliiDe tradMoQ^ 

tiiel6KteaiidQQlMCtak«. lUiiibQOttwttetliBioillQQorafiMdl^ 
(dilly dHM) aid a fiMi ipioe Ote acta^^ 
thdrowmooov<iicoDc » wilhoi<dl^^ 
whed»iitboiDe,tm,vfUp^tel^ 

Ik ii dBV tlHt die dMnnoe cducMkn mMcWi» ^ 
dioMo muil lutt tbe imck of tiie kmcr - iM 

DiMDoe cduortiOQ coooui^ teacten to see thit wiM mdty manm it 

tenen tM kainiiv depcacb 00 tiie^^ 

ODtheiroQmmitiii€otU>len tKtknom 00 their 0^ 

poet fiKntulon aid kfndDgfflai^^ I)iit«»echicitioom|iiim«aottf 

ielf-<liadpliDe. Itiiapiffpoicfolie«iiv<rfaelf-ieUiooe«^ 

It ioforau karnm that oot all knowledge and ftcta oome directly ftom the 

teacher. It kifonni tbem thai moat knowtodfc. percefitkne aod iodgtiiOQme 

only fifom their own actkna. In the eod» the diataooe learner oooica to realize 

that the beat teacher ia rsally ooeaelC aod that peiaood etlb^ 

tkn are the moat impodaot. Ineaaence^diataooeeduoatiooleadatotbellMra- 

tkn of the kanier* aiooe libcratkn and Imowkc^ are 0^ 

interdependent ItprovklcaoppQrtunitieafbradf-<totecrainatioow^ 

to the developmeot of aelf-reliaooe and thereby to the enhancement <A wtd- 

esteem and penooal dignity. And through the 19>eratioa of the individual cornea 

the Ubenaion of the nation. 

NEED FOR REGIONAL COOPERATION 

llieejqinnaion and diversification <rfdiatance education progFBO^ 
the growing deinand for education at aU levete requires new atrategiea to mini- 
mizecosta. There ia a need for poolipg expertiae and sharing reaouroea in the 
field of distance education in the South Aiian region in order to maximize 
benefits. By the year 2000. the population of the region will tu exceed the 
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cumot estimite of 1.5 biUxxL Such a high ^ PT"kfl!W grwth, fprn- 
pounded by the iocreaBtng cost providing i^irarion, demndi oMt-cflectivt 
sokitiQiB. Many countrict arc now faoed wMh the oMnAar t^t^ ^Mttg 
aimultaoooualy wMh rapid cxfajcatiooal cxpaoakn mi the tt^tmpk% of tbdr 
ccbcatiooayalcinalDaoanlcxtorincraaBin^ Hie 
coonomica of acate inherent in dkiivy i^tfiffatiiw tyUtmi couM mate a lig 
DificamcoQtiiMitionlocducatioaddevalo^^ b 
sura^diataQoeeducatlnpracnlsnewwMfxsmto Asa 
movement, dtBtaon educatioo G» in^ 
improving the aiatiM and role of women in devekil^^ 
allkaroeiB. TbecaUibliBfamemof aregkioalmechniim wfakA 
distance education by pooUi^ expertiae and by delenniniqg auitable country 
strategies tluougti regional ooopentkm wouM ^ 

11k major weakneaa (rf diitance educatkn in die South >^ 
the bdc of oonaistent quality ineducationalpiovkion. InadtutiOQivenoteqial- 
ly endowed in terms of physical fiKiUtiea, profeaaional ataO; mn^mcnt 
systems and academic prpgrsms. Ilie wide variety of geogr^)hical,aocial«l 
Guttural contexts in which distance education institutioiM must operate ft^^ 
exacerbates the problem (tfprovidiAg consistent quaUty across a wide rahge ^ 
academic programs. Another prvA>km is the shortage (rfweU-qualifiedataff to 
distance education since available human rcBouroes tend to be spread too th^ 
acrcGs a range ofcourses resulting in diminished quality. Institutions could well 
make the best use of their limited resources by specidiziiig in a nnow raq^ 
of disciplines whik at the same time adUboratii« with other iMtitutions 
through regional cooperatioo to provide a range of quality {^Gcrin^ to meet 
diverse needs. 

Despite the k)gical appeal of sharing distance teaching reaouroes, t^ 
Uttk evidence of extensive international cooperation in the diatoxx eduottim 
arena. Active colUboration between operators of distance education systems 
has the potemial to make a signifkwt contrfl)ution to cost- effect 
economies of scale. While there is little scope to achieve economics of acak in 
the processes of student assessment, student support or system evaluation, there 
is considerable scope for this in the cooperative deaign, development, produc- 
tion and use ctfinstructkxttl materials. Such a quest for increased efBdcncy 
couM entail: (i) eliminating unnecessary overlap in the production ofcourses; 
(ii) ensuring maximum students for a common course accqitable to acvrral 
countries; (iii) maximizing the use of existing sophbticated iitttructional 
materials design, development and production infrastructures; Md (iv) creating 
a centralized ainiculum and instructional materials devekipment and produc- 
tion facility. A combination of such initiatives would lead to greater cost- 
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etfectivtoc«^ since the cost per studoB^ 
leaouroesandcffmdcdkaiedtothcac fatev c^ 

busy nd hiid-pnned 10 meet 'ocal cl« 

sisleii quality ki ediicitkMial A rqgkmil lypRiidi ooiM pQiriMy 

help in pCQvMiqg oomirtcix qu^ 

awidenn^ frfsiAijeGt wees. Geiaiine wglpaalcoopemtoii wytiild 
achieve tUi goal Such a r^totial appiwch would enhwce pniftm of 
genuine coIUboratkn without pnjudioe to iodhMud duMural a apl w tiB;B i» 
e£fom ooiiU he ooonUoaled to avoM 
aoeotial wNDSi of initnictioiialfvaouraea could t)ete 
The activities of such a icgioial kMtitutloi^ 
in diatsDoe educatioQ, wouM need to etxsofl^Mss QirrioidaB 
instnictioaal desigiiy devetopoMot and pioductioii* ArpgioiialdistaBDeeduCia" 
tioQ inttitutloo wouM also be napoosibk for diMemioatiofi of i^^ 
tributioD of reaouroe inaterlda> conduct of tralniqg programa to OMet 
fegioa-apecific training needs and the ooofdinatioo (rf research acthri^ It 
wouM be economical to conduct reaearch on the use of newly evtdved teadiing 
methods at a regional level for the bcneft (tfaU countriea in the region, whkh 
may not be d>Ie to afford to do it alone. The setting up of such a regional 
meduniam to distance education wouM avoid the potential pitCdh arising 
oommunicstion difficulties and capacity constrrints. Bvther, a propoaed 
ceotializiaion of instniUional niaterials devclopUKAt on a r^ 
provide an appropriate agency for negotiatiiigbencfidal financial ann^^ 
with government agencies (in relation to a)pyr(ght aixl sate tax) an^ 
ticulariy with thesupplien of production and ddivery haidware (eg, video sys- 
teni^ audiocasscttes» satelUte transmivlon systems and mlcrocomputen). In 
short, regional cooperation would have three nudn thniats of activity: 
(i) collection and dissemination of infixmaticn regarding ejdstfaig distance 
education materials and programs in the regional countries induding the Asian 
Satellite service; (ii) client services in the areas of supply of materials, training 
of core stair and oonBuUancy services; and (iii) research and development 
services for the improvement of learning materials and methodologies. 

There are, of course, inevitable risks s aso cia tcd with the propoaed 
development of a medianism for regional cooperatioo invohring ^> to seven 
countries. Such a project is extremely ambitious by any standard. Efforts to 
generate multinational distance education in the r^on have been tried before 
and have failed. Successful bilateral cooperatioo is difBcult enough to achieve. 
The potential problems of engendering agreement between up to seven 
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pMtkiiMdm Mtkn wQliU appsw to pRMOl a a^dalki^ id tee 
iovolvML — »' — Tin ■ frtinli rwp nf Iiim. hi 

lMricKMknkq««iaa«Kliati»8aaimtoriteanl^^ 
cf adiiBvcMtt of pra^Mdhc t«|« ipoupi in Mta^ 
'''PiioiMl^ ite i|urii^ of ito oiMflMrtloBi lo opiiMH^ 
ftoavKkManMM. Slwflirty.«iMibcranBigaiwwiriMl^|iiii)iy|i|||i, 
ownenhip^ pMu^ paHdHi nd dMriboHoB sf pmom ftm Mptfaai Im iA 
tfpmVUtflommbttatam. B««alteMB«iHMiMlnii«bital«i. 
peitiiciD MM ^ r ii rh acoiBpfcg i opc n a l oa p wwBliaia^ d M U^ 
oouU put tbe prafect « ikk. 

T)>epolMtMbcaBltoofovcrooaii^or<fc«t M >e li oii ^ 

wcU nuke the dricwQfttnrbQe. ForiMpillHnlinovWileiiltnMavB. famt. 

^ . m ... r^Tri'lTlrt 111 lllfll M lill IMIIM li 

worth the ittpfhrnthettaMeioMMMnt by Mojrai^^ 
Ooaimimvcdtti of Lenkig (a.), wiikt k Me^^ 
■l<BrtiiK»cduc<ionoa«nciwBMi»acrtB,Mteni^mM l J^ CaapMitlvc- 
]y ^mUoi, tte prapoMd regtenl mediBin te SoiM^ 
modeMicde. 1belwjrpoiai.hm»cvcr.kilMtteiiideri]rii«M^^ 
ooopcniiveiDkiMivcBkeHeatUIjrteanie. lUmdoodciibMicdlyafkno- 
tk« of ibe floooonies of scdB iahereitt In inw dlMvoe oduca^ 
aodMdbco^ of increMedc^Mcky to produce re^^ 
quality in a reduced timMode. lUs ie not to deny tbe eiiweoo: cf geadDe 
probknsndpotcotUpitfidk. Moat of itaeaelaMici,bowcvtT, an be reduced 
todtbermattenofattitudearaqueBtkaofreMMtoea. Moatof tbeprevkwi 
efttarta aimed at Hwdtflatcralcoope CTti oo have Med due to Jack of ttaMcM 
reaoureea, not becauae of a lack of motivatkn or fOodwiU amoiy poieixiai 000- 
tributoia. Indeed, prevkjuaefibrtaareaymptoinaticoftbepoaitivcooaimitnicot 
loooopecatiooltaatappeanatilltoeiiatintbeoounlrieaoftbeicgkn. Ratber, 
the potential beoeflta are 10 aigniflcantfliat it iadifflcuM to aee the project flJl- 
iogduetolackcrfoommitneot Similariy, it ii difficult to avoid theixnduBkn 
that there ia now auffldcnt experience a n d expn t iae hi the mamymcnt of laige- 
sode distance educatioa opentioai in the regioa and other parta (rf the world to 
ensure a reaaooable chance of suooeaalbr the project. While acknowledging 
the potential pitfidk, it seems reaaooable to suggest that there is a suffldcot 
chance of success to wamnt taking the fiist step. 
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SPECIFIC QUESnONS 

b the l%bt of tte fPHi bcoeflli to be derive 
timedte, DM diMBoe eduoillQO, 1^ 
«iMi«otlMrtaiM: (Ock^|i[«tnodilDedwidoiianlMio^ 
oppoctaiitta for ci«nMtoili« 

tkw wliiclicn oooteftiM nuclHMeded 
a icftood OMdMiAa «d deliDBiite 
oouU inriK a i«dU oooMwlkn to Mt^ 
aod(aO«terailivetnlen»tfc«ai,i^^^ 
if)prapriiielDritgk^ 

m major qintlott wbkft need to be 
tiblishmeit of the pnspoied r^ioiid 

(i) What aft the objectives aodpoieitialbcoefits of r^k)^ 
tioii in the field of diilaDoe educatkn? 

(ii) WhitihoukSbethejbfiwofr^tonalcoopentkM (a)litherta 
need for a ccotndtaed intitutkn? or (b) Cm coopcntkn be 
achieved through informal amogemeott? Tb whit escteot is it 
ncoiwery for goveramenti to be invotvtd? 

(iii) ^ the inMath^forooopcTittoBaM n efam govern 
theimtitutiom? How cm oooperatkm be achieved? Tbemeau 
orachieving(ii)(a)aiid(b)ibouldbeexaaiiiied. If(a)itprefiBmd, 
poasibk lootioDt aiMl the wiUin^peat of the govemmeot 
coooerned need 10 be explored If (b)iipreftntd,theflm|ueDcy 
of mectiif^ «Kl the mode of ooordinitioo need to be q)ecU^ 

(iv) Gn aome ettibllihed diMDoe educatioo ioedtu^ 
ntedaa regional resource ceoten? Dotheir bdlitksneedtobe 
upgraded? 

(v) Whit ahouM be the lote of iotcniatioosl educational imdtutioos 
(e.g., UNESCO) and finandsl inadtutiom (e.g^ ADB, the World 
Bank)? 

(vi) To what extent can the capital and recurrent costs be identified in 
the Ught of the specific objectives of proposed regional 
cooperation? 

(vii) Who will finance the capital and recurrent cnsts<tf the proposed 
program? If it is to be finsnced under co-finsndng a n ang em ents» 
who couU be the co-financiers? WiQ the governments be ready 
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toooQtrflMMetbdrahmtosuGbapra^^ (HtityaimayHte 

toconiidcrfioMKialiiiaafB^^ 

such » tbe Asiao IiHtitiM of IWb^^ 

ititule of MH^gemcot, Mnfla, nd tte Ootanlio Pte Sitf 

Qdl^Mnfla.) 

Ody through gidoiiv q)edflc 
progreMtowankourfodtfpioir^^ ititdtBviwtlaMll- 
tknal cducMkm qrstcou ak»e hive iM 
thisgoiL DittDoe ediicitioQ oOlBn pcrinp 
achieving «1 equitri)k aoom to €dii^^ 

of the populatioQi of South Asia* tt it only ttnuglk diatnoa cduGatiQn Itait 

flo^^enmcntscanofvcicoinethcfiiMndalM^ 

thdr effiim to prooMCe acdal and eoooomk: devel^^ 

It is only through dJatanoeeducatioa that the iodh^k^ 

opportunity to overootne traditioQal lodal, eocmmk 

and thereby beooae a llMated^ lelf-reU^ 

tributioo to national developmenL Ifsuchideataretobeooaerealitiea^itkim- 
perathre that we mate a ooooerted cm^rt to define the predae parm 
fKalitatioo of effective arid efficient regiond 

It is» therefore, with genuine sincerity that I ask you togivescrious coasidera- 
tioo to the issues and questions that I have raised in our erideavors to combat ig- 
norance through distarxx education initiatives that have real potential 
education for all. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Despite the fict tliirt dtotaDoe edMikn 
fbrover2S0yc«8»diiciMk)Qorv»toi»d 

tiQa*'teooodiiiiii«evcDtodijr (e^GnimndStaile^^TlilM^ndllQiM 
ft is geoendly actaxmled^ bowe^ 
ciitaik«i€chiciiioo|iooeBsinwliidi« 

ducted by 8oaMOf»iciiiov«dio8|Mn«i4^ lUriDlbe 
scope <rf this fancttaMliyaldi y defli^ ^ 
kss acknowledged thstdistMcecd uc ii lkin 

divefse fiahioQ arouod tte wortl This divcnby reflects diftatooes in 
socioeooiioiiiic dmwnstyirw, eduortonal sod poUtlcsl pMViinpMes, the 
svaiUbility of comimiiiiGMiQns tech n oiogtes, nd the pwdiiec tto m and as- 
sociated expertise of certain individuals. 

Tlieortgim of distance educatioQ Ik in the privaie sector where cc^^ 
ing business people exploted the devetopoent of dnp 8^ 
vices during the nineteenth century, mainly in Europe and North America. 
Amiodtbetinof the century, a number of publicly funded 
to use distance teacfaii^ as a means of icachii^ disadvsntilged indiv^^ 
society. Such universities ss the niiocris Wesleyao Univetaity and the Univer- 
sity of Chici^ in the United States* and the University ci Queensland in 
Aistralia, set out to meet the needs (^students who wcie unsbk to atlend das- 
scs on campus througli the provisioo of oorrespoodenceoouTMa. Ibefirsthalf 
of the twentieth century was characterized by a grsdual expansioo of both the 
commercial correspondence schools and pubUcly funded institutions embark;- 
ing on oonespondence^^wsed tuition progFsms. The early part of the twentieth 
century also saw the extension of postal tuition to driklreo liv^ 
areas in such countries as Austrslia^Csnada and New Zealand. Moatofthese 
schools began by offering primary level courses and later expended their 
provision to cover secondary education. 

The estAlfahment of the United Kingdom Open University (UKOU) in 
1969 created wortdwide attention and its success stimulated a surge of interest 
in distance education which led to the esti61ishmeot of a number of other open 
universities throughout the workL The term ''distance education** gradually 
superseded the use of **conespondeoce education** when, in 1962» the Interna* 

1 OtiTtoM, D.lt aid a Skak, "Mipfilas tte Boiidiricft of Dteice BdKatkNi: Ptobteu la 
DgnriastiW mr, n€Am09kmJmmdwf V uim rt E^^iim,yol l.aa l(19S7Xpp.4.13. 

2 Tl(^l,R,n)cfliissl>^>MBdicatloa\ICDCaMflM«^ 

3 Rmbk, Om 't)pci Lianias. Diiiiioe LeaiBiisaad tk Mime of Uifuse", Q^Lmmm^ , 
voI.4,bo.2(1M9XPP'28-36. 
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mf* 

#4^1 fy n ^ /^.^^^^p^^^f^^ FTtinThwi TirhiiH Mm iHrfillitMjd hi linn, 

ctMpgediltiimioltelMMiQailG^^ Tkk 

swidliiDciBitaiivaipKdyam^ 

n loQipr depoaM priMrily ofi te iw cf 

pripicdrtudy |MMM,bKihoifc wiii—liu uwcfawMoti^cfflihtrtih 

ttnidkMial oMdte iodudfav bRadcMliidlo tod MovWqb» wdtal^n^ 

vM eotyt^i Blf|te Mi«d on«|i i dwi . OiMmi«dMa||0QiiaQ«r«Mig^ 

pvt of ai«qr niloail cducitepollG^ 

• cloie, tbm m dMt dMm tdintf^ 

fluom M a rawM of odWmiliQQ it 

11ie|nwi!«iiiHMttadiMmcdyGito 
devdopedaodd8w«lopiqgooualito 

>,wiw k^tuf tfc,. .M,.^ ^..-^ ^ r -rr rffrrttrr mimm nf Minih^ iwi 
demaadioreducilkn. TliiiiicqMkltyltecMtattedsvviQpivc^^ 
of Soutti Acta where the oM of oqiiDdhv pri^ 
proviriDPtomctlttieMcdiQf ripidlyi^^ 

eoGoomietof manyoouotrte. ^pMUi^pQpulitkngnwtbk 

ii^pwMureoD a l ready M fD U aedcduc ^ 

Aoooniiiv 10 Haid) »d Kmu^ of the 

at mki-1988, kdirifeitaoia of the devctap^ 

duitrialisedoouiMiieabyoiorethnfotf Rvther,thecattaMtedpopi]bh 
tioQ gnmth lale of developing oountrka is three 
tbatofdevdopodoounirici. For exanpie, the profedad popidMlQQ do^ 
time <rf bod) Peldttn aiMi the FhilippiMa is 24 yo^ 

United States (99 ytan)nd die UdtadiCiiidom (408^ Ibeeoomiailc 
reality (rftiyiny to provide iMivmiladiMatiM 

diat die population (tf India is expected to reach one bilto 

ft ii tterefbre not auqvisiqg ttiat die aeareh for cheaper, mm 

provide aooesa to education has led lo a burgeoning investment ki dtatnoe 

education in many Soudi Asian couotriea. 

Distance education is now an essential Ceauire of die national eA 
systems ofmanyoountries in Soud) Asia, bsdeed, some of die moat in^rashre 
achievements in die field hsveoocuned in die r^ion. Open univcnitiea «e 
o(mii^D<stablishedinIndia»FBidstanaodSriLai^ Additionally»inl9B4a 
survey conducted by die btcnational Center ftar DIstanoe 
atfrf>Urticid that there were at Icaat 25 institutioM offering distance education 



Bmti, ISai 

2 Hnf, IW SMt pfDiMm ew Umrnmg W^tfkMk, lalnMiloul Cmu for Dtem 
LMr^UKOU,19a4. 
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oounetinlSooiniricttliiaiglioutAtia. TbeproUferatioiiorooimtoowravaa^ 
ihlf ffifr ttr nfFrml vii thr fWiHnrn irrtiinthTn mittlr ii itmrrli^ RvcunplSi 
io AiMtnlk aloiK» OKit thio 800 aoore^^ 

of ^*f^p>*«^ vtM| inciuding com p ulcr i ckDo c» akrabiology ml o wd ki l 
mideograpiqr ve oow avaiUbk ta tlie ftarm of nultimcdii, tdMaMruodood 
pfnr^jffi jucp courjiinnii mouroci w p rom Doin i gpmio— MfcwDcoi 
nd t vthublo McL ItomgniHop of the potcpilil muti'feutiop thu mch cadu* 
kig OMnevife oouM oialB 10 the andicv^^ 
Tlikd Worid ooiitfrtot h» pirtly coqMh^ 
OKXiwetMfa of Ixaming, a new tDccfaaote 
tmocodiicitkMi. 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
IN DISTANCE EDUCATION 

Under vvyiog degrm of apooBOcahip fi09 the 48 awntita 
mociwei]ih» Ibe Oommoiiwaddi of Lendqg was iaMguraied it Vaooouver^ 
Cuittla, in NovoDbcr 1988. Its main piipoae it to MicQgttien the G^»dty of 
member ootmtrica to devctop the tHanan reaoiKO^ 
economic devclopmcnL Particular co^Aaaia ii bik% plaoad on amMni 
diatanoe education inatituticxia 10 IMOOOM more cftativeieapeda^ 
exchange and devclopmcat of leadiingreaouraea. It ianow widdjr acknowl- 
edged that die cconomiea of acak inbeicot in large-acale dialanoe education 
operatioQB apply equally well to inte na ti ooal aa well aa national initiativca. 
What ii emergii^ ia a ahamd peraeption of inleriiatkinal need and iiac^ 
al opportunity. International oooperation aeema Ukdy to iMOonie the moat aig- 
nificant feature of dK oqMoaion of diaiance education in t^ 

Ihe craation of The Qmunonwcaith of Learning ii an ca^^ 
Utioua project la fitfure auooeaa wiD depend to a large extent on the oom- 
patibiUty of exiatfaig dlatanoe educatioo ayatema and the onnalatcnry of 
manpower developmcat needi of member countriea. It coi'ld weD be that a 
aeriea of n^ional. or even aubiegional initiativca^ batui on aodocukunl 
homogeneity, could well have & more Immediate impact on the problems of 
educational provisioo tfaao potentially complex ^obal initiativea with kng 
development timea. For example, the recently eatibtiihed Europeao Aaaoda- 
tion of Diatanoe Teaching Univeraitiea (EADTU) haa inade a pramiaa^ 
such areaa aa course and credit traoafer, aa weD aa in the joint developine^ 
couraes in such fieldB aa buaineaa administration, law and langu%(e teaching. 
Similarly, the Asian Asaodatioo of Cpeo Univemties (AAOU) haa recently 
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been established to promote a range of cooperative dtataooe educatioa initia- 
tives acmx^ the foltowiiigiaBtitiiti^ SuidxithBiThammathiratOpenUn^ 
sity (STOUX Thailand; Univetaity of the Air, lipan; Indin Oaodbi National 
Open Univcnity (IGNOU), India; Udvcnitaa Tcrtnika, lodooeaia; Air and Oor- 
itspondenoe University, Korea; AOama iqbal v ^eo University (AIOU), Vtki^ 
tan; and the Open Univeisity of Sri Lanka. WhiktheAAOUwaaintrxaneotal 
in the setting up of a Rqiooal Rcaoiiroe Center at S1DU on 1 Juty and 
has already initiated conference^ wortohopa and the c«tei^ 
&culty members, such organiiatiom are inevitMy aomewbat Umiled in the 
soopectftheiraGtivitieabyladcofreaouroes^eapedallyfinli^ Becauaeof the 
ongoing expansion (tf distance education inftastructures to overcome local 
capacity cMMtrainta in order to meet immediaie demands, it aeema ttiat the in- 
fluenceof the AAOU*s Regional Reaourpe Center, whikdeair)ri>le, couU well 
be somewhat limited by lade (rf financial resouroea. 

Professional r^ional networks such as AAOU certainly have a oontrflNi- 
tion to make to the promotion of the efficiency and efiectivencaa of distance 
education activities, but without a major influx of funding to aupport the 
development of a comprehensive infraatnicture, they are unlikely to have a 
major impact on aodal and eoonomkdevetopment in the region. Theacak<tf 
the probkma bdog aeveral devetaping countriea in attempting k> provide 
universal educatkm will not be overcome without a mi^ initiative. Ibeauc* 
cess of the AAOU, even in such a short period of operation, dcmoostratea ttat 
the preconditkm to genuine oooperatioo in the fidd <tf distance educitkxi do 
exist There is now ki the South Asian regkm a aufOcient pool of experience 
and expertise in the devetopment and uae of apedalixed distance educiakm in- 
frastructures tt> suggest that the time is right to inoutt a large-acak initiathw 
aimed at having a significant impact on aodal and economk devekipment in 
theregkm. 

The oolM» of engendering intematknal cooperatkm ttmug^ die esti^ 
lishmem (rf a mechanism fix siteegknal coUaboratkxi in dist»ce ed^ 
was discussed at some length during a major seminar convened at Bangkok 
(26 November-3 December 1966) by the Asian Devekipmeot Bank (ADB) in 
conjunction wirh STOU, Thailand, and in cooperatkm wkh UNESra 
Office, Bangkok. Originally initiated by a proicaskxial staff paper on dktance 
educatxxi by Dr. Motilal Sharma, ADB Education Spedaliat,^ this r^kxial 
seminar led to the generatxn of probably the most comprehensive documenta- 

1 SUnu, "DiilaMc EdtcttkM", Piofcaiioui Stoff Piper, Aslai Ikveloimeit Baak, MailU, 

1965. 
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tioa 00 diBtanoe educatkm ever Membkd.^ Apiit fioin cxtcotive printed 
materials, the iiMeriction at the leminv 
fiK)re tbn 20 cointries laid a acriid foundatk^ 

tioa between diBtanoe educators in the Atia-Padficitgioa Among tlie major 
reoommeodatiom cinanating from the seminar was the fol^^ 

niie Bank» UNESCO and other multilateral ageodes OMdd 
axmUer providing technical aasistaDoe in the fbnn of (a) 
project plannii^ studies, sod (b) caqdoratorjr studies 
mine the most appropriate mechanism for regional 
oooperatioo in distance education. There may be a need to 
establkh a r^ioQBl institution fix- distance education. Itwas 
suggested that the Bank conduct a feaBi>ility study to deter- 
mine the most appropriate form of regional cooperation.*'^ 

The present paper, prepared on behalf of the ADB, seeks to provide the 
fbundalioo for fivther detailed analysis of the ratkmak 
tkxi in distance educatkmm South Asia. While the paper examines a range of 
issues associated with problems and strategies for oooperatxxi, it gives par- 
ticular emphaiis to the potential value of establishing a regkxial institutkn as 
first mooted at the Bangkok seminar in 1986. 

There is an apparem need to eiaunine the feasibilky of attracting ki^^ 
tiooal agency fundkig for the establishment and operatkm of a oompr^^ 
distnce educatk» kifrastiucture, the South Asian EHstanoe Educatton Center 
(SADEC), to fiadlitate odUborative course devckipmcnt, tocngender the shar- 
ing of existii^ courseware, to uetter coordinate icsearct and devetopoMnt in 
educational technok)gy applied to distance educatkn, and to provk^ 
sophistkaied professional services 10 enhance the quality and efficacy 
mg operatkxs or to support new dev^opinents in the fiekl» espedaOy perhaps 
in those parts of the r^xm that have not yet devdoped fiiUy operad^ 
tance educatkn systems. Ihevakieofsucfa a proposal wouM be signifkantly 
enhanced if k couM be demonstrated that there existed oommon manpower 
development needs in several countries n the regkn such that the potential 
economies ofscale inherent ki distance education couM be fiillyexpkMted. To 
this end, a brief review (tfexistuig distance educatton operatkns m the r^on 



1 Distmce EikciUUm m Asia md ikt Pocifie, volt. 1 A 2, MaiUi» AftUi DevclopMit Bilk, 
1967. 

Developmcit Btik, 1987» p. 39. 
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sbouM bdp kleolify the potential viiMIity of tlie ooooepl of a aiAngiooBl 
inediaDism for tiK piooratkn of ooop^^ 

DISTANCE EDUCATION IN SOUTH ASIA 

Tbe inaiD puqxM <tf thit aectloo k to cxniDe Ml^^ 
educitioaopentioQiiD South Asia. 11iiii€vievfoGiMm|vtaiarityQQtliBftm- 
damcotal dianKieritfci of the diMim 
oouotricBiDtliervioiL TbcaecharaclerirtcBinctatei«y 
taiget populMioM aod appafcot maop^ llib brief 

review of ackded ftatira of a number of cxta^ 
demooBtTMetbiianovcriapextein&varieiyofiD^^ 
acron a Dumber of oiuatriea in auch am as leacher traiDipip 
ment, cocMnunilY cduottion and varinua typct rf imgringfi anH pi^fr^tiiwal 
educsdoo. The evidence for aucboomoMiMriity (almost ud 
manpower devekipment needs UghUgbts the potential scope for tbe pn^^ 
mecfasnism to oicbestiate subregional ooop ciati on in such a way that the 
benefits of economics of scale inherent in distance education could be 
optimized. 

A. Bangladesh 

TTk Govenimem <rf Bangladesh is cunently giving serious co^ 
totheestirt>lishment<tfanationslopenunivtnity. At present, however, the only 
system formal distance education is that of the Bangladesh Imtitute for 
Distance Education (BmE) aimed primarily at the in-aenrioe 
teachers, leading to the award of Bachelor of Education (B^). Asieported 
by Sirajullslam,^ the firtt two intakes in July 198S and July 1966, icspedhre- 
ly, led to an ennrilment of 6,498 students fian spool <tf^)plicsots of more than 
20,000. Of the initial two intakes, 43 19 have oompleied the course sucoc» 
foUy. Admission (tf the next batch of atudeots is scheduled for Jaouvy 1990. 
It is estimsted, however, that over 70^000 seoordary echoed teadieci re^ 
trained. There is an obvxMs need for the expamfon of such an operation. 

Ibe sylUbus for the BSO. is the ssme ss the conveittiofMl on-campus 
course and covers such compulsory subtjects ai principles of edu^ 
tional psychok)gy, history of education, evaluation, counselling and guidnce, 



1 SInjMl Uhm, MX. -DiilMce BdMUot ii Bii|todea% Dutmet EdMcms^m mAmsmdAe 
Fmifc, VOL 2, Maafla, Ailu DevclopMcat Btik, 19S7. 
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sdcnoe,Bci«di,Gi«Urii,ge(«r^ TteiMjorilyoriteie 

■ub^ woiU be fioind io atanoit 

MywtMie the ivoAL Ap«t ftam Beqgtfi aod demeols 

cducilioii, Md cduoitim fbr 

to u«getl that the BIDE ooune oouU benefit ftom btving loom lo caditing 

courseware to tbe other sUbjed mi. AHemitiv^, the BIDE comae oouW 

md» a iMftd ccotrl>utkm to a pooUpg of ech^^ 

Such leaourccs include print^Maed materials, audiocavettct aod video- 

caasettcs. 

The potential scope for the devdopment of distance education in 
Bangladesh is evident not only in the fieklirf teacher trainingpbualwk) otto 
artasoftcftitfynd vocational education Hie unmet demand for friaoes in 
iiiiversity oouiacs is estimated lobe faitheorder of lOCVnOqualiM 
peryear.^ A staiilv situation exisis in the fields of technkad and vooationd 
education, llie potential of such unmet demand to create fhistration in t^ 
minda (rf yow^ citizens and the siteequent potential for aodal uncot is 
dearly evident 

Piobkma also exM at the other end of the educatiooal scale. literacy in 
the population aa a wh(de(appn»dmately 110 million) is estimated to be 24 per 
cent, whik thedn)pout rateat primary schocdkvelisappiosd^^ 
The eoormoua scale of problems aaaodated with edixation and training 
provision is fuither exemfdified by estimates (rf manpower requirements 
projected in reocm devek)pment 

such fields ai ^riculture, industries. pdbUc utilities, constniction and pd>lic 
scrviccssaouotkigloalmQst20miIlionman*years. lhattheae problems could 
be somewhat ameliorated by the availability (rf a major aObrqjional distance 
education inftastruoture is self-evident 

B. Bhutan 

Hk concept of distance education on a large acsle is rdatlvely new in 
Bbutn. Apart from a number of nonformal corre sp ondence courses and radio 
progrns on heskh education, toily planning and animal husband^ 
reported that distance education activities in the formal education 



1 SlnldMiii,IIJt,«fkcir^l9S7. 

2 nMFlvt-YivnM(19S5499e),BteiiMSMlorI>oeiMt,Mta 
BsigMnk^iSaS. 

3 I)«kp•,Z^*l)teteetBSscatlMliBS•li■^I>j»aMCtf£ifcM«^ 
Miiik, Aiks DivelopMMt Bilk, 19S7. 
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the resub of an apprecuble number of tcacbmaDd dvil servants UDdcrt^ing 
oorrespondcooc oomscs offered by odkges and imiveiBkiet India acdely al 
tbeir own initiative and expense. Dcqiite the lack (tfoooiprcbcttivedktanoe 
educition operatioos in Bhutan, the ooooept is growing in aooeplanoe and 
suppoit. For example, a Une-member team from tbe National Intitule of 
Education (raE) recently spent time uodettaldng a distant 
workshop at the Darling Downs Insttule under the auip^ Tbc 
major fooB of the workshop was tbe potential oootribiMkm of disinoe ed^ 
don to in-service teacher education, an acute manpower devek)pment need in 
Bhutan. 

The commitment of the Bhutanese Government to educatkn is unques- 
tioned. Despite some impcessive achievements, espedalty over the past 30 
years, a signifkwt percentage of scho(4 age Ghikktn stiU do not have aom 
formal education. Ibis is largdy due to an acute shortage of qualiftodleacteA 
Thus a major focus of any distance education initiative in Bhutan would be 
teacher education. Recognition of the pot iial of dittttoe educition tatiih 
fieM is reflected in ttK fact tiut, for ttie first time in Bhutan, a dis^ 
tion workshop was organized at the NIE in July 1989. Asaitsuttofthiskiitia- 
tive, the NIE (Uvough its Department of la-service Education) plans to 
implement a distance education program which wm entail tiK estaUishmeat of 
an instnjctional materiab production unit, the use of mw media (HKito 
national newspaper^ the operatkm of a mobile unit and the devekpment (rf up 

to six lesouioe oentecs to act as distribution points for matoriab «^ 
fiKX-to-face tutorial sessions. 

OUier potential uvget populations for distance education prognma 
include early school dropouts and nonscbod entrants (functional literacy Md 
numera(^X cxtenskxi workers (agriculture, veterinary scknoe, health, etc) and 
ftmiers. In addition, there is a strong commitment to the teachk^ of the na- 
tional language, Dzongkha. It is apparent ttiat Bhutan, with a popuUtfcm of ap- 
proximately 1.4 milUon people wktely disperwd throughout mointainoua 
country, ooukl benefit from access to a professkmalinfiMtructure that could be 
provided by a subregional mechanism for engendering cooperation in distance 
education. 



1 Dikpi, Z., ^. ci/., 1987. 
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C. India 

Ftorf with a huge uimet deiM«l for dlstaoM eAic*^ 
distaioe education witii the ciatioo of the Conwpoodeooe iMtltute of the 
University of Delhi in 1962. Daniel* higWlghtoJ the fact th« 20 per cent of 
India's 133 univcraities now have own sp ondeooe inatitatea but with yvu^h^ 
limited mainly to Mtsmd commerce. More tignificantwaa the eatabliahmenl 
of a number of open univeisities beginning in 1982 with Andhrt PwlB* Open 
University whidi had 40^000 fuU4ime and pait^ime atudenis eorofled afte^ 
fbur years of operation. Since then, other open univenitieahwe been created 
in the stales of Rajasthan (Kota) and Bihar (^lolanda), whik the poiaibil^ 
setting up ofliera has been discussed in a number <rf r^ions ioduding Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, TtoUNadu.Orissaand West Bengal Suchatate4)asedinitiativca 
have been complemented by the C8tablishnientinl985 of thelD&iOandhi Na- 
tional Open UnWeisity (IGNOU) whidi, according to Mullick, has been em- 
ptweied to supervise the functioning of an the distance education institutes 
throi«hout the country. IGNOU was regarded by many peo|rie as a meana <rf 
democratizing Indian education through, in Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi's 
words, "extending educational opportunities to all comers of the country". 

IGNOU's brief fa indeed monumental when one considers that the Indian 
subcontinent covers w area of almost U millioo sq m though which is dis- 
tributed a population of approximately 800 million The scope of 
IGNOU* 8 t«k is further complicated by the fact that almost 40 per ceirt of the 
population is under 15 yews of «ge, 75 percent of the population lives in niral 
aeas, the overall literacy rate was estimated in 1964 to be about 40 per cent, 
md there « 14 recopi2!ed official languages apart fiom Hindi and EngliBh. 

TlK main fkSlities of IGNOU are k)cated fluougbout New Ddhi and its 
environs. A new centralized fKility is expected to be completed by 1991 in 
Saket, a subiib south of New Delhi. Additionally, by June 1989 the Unhtnity 
WW operating through 115 study centers established in areas of high population 
nd "educationally backward areas".' Hk number <tf study centers is expected 
to expand to 300 in the next few years. Most of the study centers located in 
kMil colleges and universities have small librariea, audiovisual and computing 

equipment, m weD as classroom and ofBoe space. The courses are based 

1 Duiel.J.-DtattaeeEdK«iiMtMiNlii^ Devdop^il", N|«r piw«|i»xl •! *« M* Wortd 
Cot«eiwceot»etoiMMllo«ICoMdlhrI)l-«e.B*i«l^ 

lUgloul S«fvlcet DhrWot, Mln Oiidll NiiioMl Opet Uifvcitliy, 
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primarily oo print nuMriah (kijgM to be nifl^^ 

alooe, witti «Klto»ta«i «rf oompuicr^M«d 

simx mny of UK plnoed ttudy oeolen m oat yet opeittloo^ 

BecMMofitsoQmmiimcottoiKovidBeducttioailqip^^ 
tkxsarthepQpu]atioii,iiKliidtagti)ediMrivtt^ 

culonnrirtmfioo. I^eMmple,«oeiti£iciteoouiMtaI^a«lNuiriiioow« 

desigaedqiedficallyearwomea AooonUi^toMflkr.'eoroltaeolitoraM. 

M. In 1988 induded 1,480 fix ihe DiptaM in DirtTO 

tt» Bachetor'i Degree lYognaMe; 372 for the D^a fa 

EngHih; and 3,717 for the Diplome fa KfaMgeineiiL Dodiiooi oa wbkii 

oouraeetooffefiiitimtbMedooaneediiMeMentoooduc^ 

Mty. Other oouTMioflfcred to 1987/88 included acertiflcrtecoinetaiun^ 

development. Couneitobe]aundiedtol989faGludeaBKiielororUbrary 

andlnfonnationScienoe. TTiefoUowiiigoouneearetavariowrtMeaofplM. 

ntog: Master'! Degree to Distance Bdiic«ion,Bacheto'iDe^(SdM^ 

Diploma to Higher Bdiicrtkjo, DipkMna to Rural Devetopment, D 

Ft)od and NUrition, and a Diploma fa Child C*e and Education.* Pnjected 

enrollmei* for the Bachetor's Degree Pipgiamme is 5(MM0 atudenta for 1989 

It is also worth notli« that the Certiflcaie Couae fa Rxjd «d Nutrition h of. 

fcredfaflvelai^guagea; Aseataeae, Tckigu, Gujarat, Hindi «id EnalttL with 

others to be added fa due come. "i»u«,wiin 

Hie manpower deveiopmeot need! reflected fa the propoeed expwloo 
of the fMge of course! i! ftiither empharized by the eatimated growth fa enion- 
menti projected at a minimum of 201000 new itudent! on M wiual b«i! «d a 
potential ultimate enrollment of appnMdmately 700W) atudenl! each ye».^ 
"Die potential aoope for the expanaioo of diit«Ke eduction activitiea at school 
level has also been doaimented. Mullick* reported that correspondence educa- 
tion at the secondary school level needed to be aigniflcMtly enlarged since it 
ooostitutedonly031 percent oftheenroDmenttalbmialschoola. FWidpants 
to such education were primarily school dropouts fhwi formal achook with ex- 
tremely limited psrtldpatfan of disadvanti^ed groups. Hie potential clientele 
for such couisea is extensive, jyiven the drooouti»te« in ri«>i>«i.vm^ 

2 CtalMWdl,S.N,.idKLICoil(«d».X«^f»,i9e9. 
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ttnoTSpcroeiit MuOkk^litglilVMlftKtte 

m wt pMuy ifliciiogBM itiifwyi owiot iwicwicwt MUMUipgi^ ■fluoim 
tbe M Q(oompMl»aity bctirem vwhw 
Job mailret ani tbe iMOdiicd lact of ^n^^ 

fa 19H ItoMy^ Brtcd itMOM wliy cor^ 
cojoy higb credMlity fa bdiii, but thk 

quUty oounes nd fa tfaie I4gb quality fnduitci aie giadualfy fxoduoML 
Staiilariy» the todfan OovcnDMOt't ooaunitmcnt to Tlie C3ooimoow«iMli of 
l€«mfagwfflictvctocnh«ccthcitputMfanof<U»tai^ 
This coaunfaneot to fateniitioQal ooopcnrtta 
sioct IGNOU It fint resisted the idea of k)Oldng to otbtf 
existing oouneware and developed its own iostnictfaoal marcrials, Sucha 
cbangeof attitude oouU mean that IGNOU and other open univcnitks fa lodfa 
couki DOC only make a useful coittribution to a subr^ional mecfaanisoi for 
cooperation fa distance education especially fa relation to systems and eoooo^ 
considerations associated with the translationof courses into a number of lan- 
guages, but could also contribute a growfag range ct courseware and related 
distance education expertise. 

D. Maldives 

Aoocdfag to Selim,^ there is no formally esublished system of distance 
education fa the Maldives although some distance learning activities had been 
incorporated into both fonnal and nonformal education. For examidSi a aeries 
of radio pn^ms on the teaching of EngUsh for Grades I and n is broadcast on 
ar^ularbasis. These programs are fatended primarily for pupils on remote is- 
lands, fa the fieU of nr^ormal education, a daily radfa program fastnicts the 
general public on sud) subjects ssagricuUure, fisheries* health, history and 
tioa Fiirther, some programs are also broadcast to upgrade fa-servk:eteach^ 

With UNDP support, however, a pilot project under the auspices <rf the 
Non-Formal Ecfacation Unit (NFEU) of the Mintatry of Educatfan is currenay 
faprogress. taitiated fa 1988, enroUmem of 90 partidpaots from three atdls 
commenced later that year and the program, a post-beginners* level EqgUsb 
course, began fa May 1989. Coune completion is scheduled for March 1990. 
Hie target population consists of in-service teachers, fa-service govemmcot 



1 /M 

2 Reddy, It, *Dtoace Bdmttoi (■ ladla: A Pioflte of Aidkn FiBdetfc Opea Uahmtlty", 
BvaiimiUm cfHi^Etktaniom Rtmdu, Mtdfid, UNED, 1964. 

3 ScUn, M., *l>lMaace Bdacatlot ia Aila aid Ike PaciAc", Disumet Education in Ama md ike 
Mfic, vol. 1, MuUa, Aiiai DcvclopMit Baak, 1967. 
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officials^ and a variety of pcisoos suilabk to 

aod vocatiooal seciocs. per oem (rf the oourx participants are women 
While it is ctearly loo early for evaluative data lo have been ooOecled, initial 
feedback has been positive. 

Hie present ccmmitnient of the Maldives Goveramcat to distaDoe educa- 
tion is reflected in the fiKl that a five-year plan has been devdoped in cider to 
estiiblish a distance education center. Hnaodal support for the firM two years 
of this initiative has been guaranteed by UNDP« The NI^ ii tobeoome the 
Department of Non-Formal Education, whetein a Distance Education Center 
will be established. It is iniended that a compitbensivein&artruGture for dis- 
tance education to service aU atolb wiU have become fuUy operttkinal by 19^ 
As well as the present English language teaching progm, the fbUowing 
programs have been identified as necessary to meet manpower devetopaomt ^ 
quirements: teacher education (especially middle and soooodarylevelsX health 
education, technical and vocational education, populatioa-education, andeady 
childhood education. 

Given the fisct that the population of the Maldives consists of ap- 
proximately 200,000 people scattered through 200 islands, there is dearly con- 
siderable scope for the expansion of distance education activitiea. Such 
initiatives could probably benefit from the use of a variety of tectanoipgks, in- 
cluding radiovision as outlined by Shanua.^ Given the limited acak of cumnt 
in vestmem in distance education in the Maktives and the rdativety small thoi^ 
widely dispersed population, there would appear to be extensive economic 
benefits to be derived fifom the sharing of infiraitructure and course devdop- 
mem costs thnwgh the estiiblishinent of a subregiooal medianism for engender- 
ing international collaboration in distance educatioa 

E. Nepal 

Similarly, Nepal is a relatively small country apparently weU-euited to 
distance education with its population dispersed through a mountainous 
counuy,ooe-thirdQfwhidiisoffidaUydedaredasremoteareadialricl^ SeUm^ 
pointed ou that the Government of Nepal had recognized the potential of 
teacher tnrining by radio and, with the assi stance of USAID, began piannir^ an 
initiative to meet an increase in school enrollments in 1972. TbesiAaequent 
launching of the Radio Education Teachur Training Program (RETTP) in 1 978 

1 Skama, Kt, *Tecfcaologkt lo laprovc la-OaM iatlnicik«", a iwoaioe piper pitaciied at 
Seniiar ot TMagTeckaolofies for Edecadoa aid Tkiiiiig: Ai Ecoiomk Perspective, World 
Biak, Waaliigloi, D.C., 1^ 

2 Seiim, M. op. cit., 1987. 
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entailed the supply of over 25,000 radios to untrained, rural prim«y sctool 

teachera. Intbeb^iiu^ft^t'ro^dctttww^^ 

districts. I^ootbepragramoowcred69dbtricts,earo^ 

in 1962. Tlie program was fiiither extended to 72 districts emol^ 

aervioeprte«y school teactaeis by the end of 1987. Todate, 5371 p«^^ 

have taken tbe trial examinatioQ and 65 per ccm of tira have 

the progTttn. 

The Nepakse Govemmem is currcnUy impkmenting a number of 
devek)pmeotd projects in the fieM of educadon and trainii^ Ite potential 
success (tf these projects, however, is constrained by a shor^ 
staff. ItisckvthittdistanoeeducationinitiativcscouklmateaMgnfficsmc^ 
tributioQ to these projects which indude the achievememcrfuidvenalprim^ 
education by the year 2000 (requiriog the trainlqg of an additional 34^ 
teachers), the implcmentatioo of finctional Utc^ 
of tedmical ttid vocational education, and the Imprarvcmem of the partk^^ 
rateofwomen. The Government has recognized the value of distance educa- 
tion and has recenUy sppoimed a tadc foroe (tf senior educationists lo pc^^ 
ooroprehensWe (rian fxx the development of a distance education system in 
Nepal. lliereisnodoiMthatNepalcouldbeneGt&a^ 
ly prolifiBration of cost-effective distance education activities that wouU in- 
evitably accrue from the establishment of a regional distance education 
infrastructure. 

F. Pakistan 

In a country of over 100 million people, the Allama bibd Open Un^ 
sity (AIOU) w» established in 1974 to provide "Education for All".^ Ibe 
fiinctioiB ctf AIOU were reiteraM in the Fifth Bve-Year Plan (197&-1983)^ 
which included reference to the employment of multimedia distnoe teaming 
techniques to offer in-service training courses for primary and middle school 
teachers, general foundation couises and functional education courses, thus 
highlighting the University 's rok in nonfonnal, as well as formal, education. 
The emphasis on nonformal education is leflectedinanumber of AlOUpro^^ 
such as the Integrated Rmaional Education Project, the Qvk: Education 
and the Women's Education Project The apparent aooqitance of AIOU 
programs is reflected in the fact reported by Siddiqui^ that annual enrollments 

1 SMdk|«i, SA., "Dltliice EdMlioa ia PaUttaa", Dutmct Eikemfiom im Ana tmd ike Pacific, 
vol. 2, MaaUa, AtUa Devdopacat Bilk, 1967. 

2 PUaiiag ConatailM, The Fifik Five-Ytsr Picm, 1978-83, bUmabid, 1978. 

3 Slddiqal,SJV.,oy>.ci/., 1987. 
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bKliocreaaedfiomoa]yl.(X)Osiuleaisiol976ioi]ii^ 
cumulative eafoUiDCtttav in the vidnjty of 8S0,00a 

Ibe MMOCH of otctaln aixdsor ibe oonionBal educMM 
reoognted io 1988by ibepreMaiiMtoo 10 AIOUoftiK |«^^ 
nMioad Awwl at UNESCO HeidqiiKim in PMi fcr the pnoi^ 
inrMdttn. Ibe Ubivcnfty hM ain tried novd mctiiodolo^ 
populttioaiwGfaMtberundmaMwbolKkUicncjrAilb. Rir«myli»ihe 
g^n^ — ] F-*i-nrttm iTngriinmr (nrfT) i«ri ■iilliii mttua , P^**>^, 
»IdiMJiikimledt>yagnM4>kMkriooowerMiditoftaMdd^ 
keepiog. etoctridty in the viUage, and Uvolock in«^eacaL The BFEP 

program is aimed at both fflco and women. whercM tbe Wonco's Bduc^ 
Project (maitk kvcQ lecogoim the exiramdy low kvd of Ite^ 
edixatin n ala rt ai ime nt among the Ctmateacgmcnt of the poptditto Sudinoo- 
ftinnd educatioo initiBtivei are, howa«r. bakooed by the availaMtt^ 
tenive range of formal a)UMB leading 10 academkally reoogni^ 
the bachelor's degree and matter's degree levck. 

lbs academic ftnctkw of AIOU are manned through three fhcul- 
ties: Basic and Applied Sdenoe8,SodalSckooeB and Education. Ibeiv^ 
of programs offered by the University includes the (Edintional FlMBk^ 
and ManBgement),M.S&(Faidstan Studies), MKlTcacteEduca- 
tioo at various levels, as weU as the aforementioned nonfocmal education 
oouTMs. Major enrollments in 1966* included almost 15,000 sludcolB to 
Teacher Education, nearly 22,000 students in Oenersl Educstion (FJL), Md 
over IS/XX) students in General Education (BJt). Ibe Ibachcr EducMioa 
Programme coven a wide range of oouraes inckidiog the Bachelor of Educa- 
tion (Bm) aimed at aeoondary levd apedalizations, the CcrtiflGaie of Teach- 
iog (CI) ainicd St middle school leacben, the Primary Teacher's Orientation 
Coune (FTOC), the Primary Teacher's Certificate Ooune (PTOC), aid the 
Arabic Teacher's Orientation Course (ATOQ. IbeFTOCofooeacncalcr's 
(koaiion is one of the University's most suooeasftil oouraes, having serviced 
about 85,000 teachen finm its launching in 1976«p to April 198S.' 

Despite the relatively rapid suooess of the AIOU in develop*^ and offor- 
ing a wide range of multimedia courses over an extcnshw spectrum of educa- 
tional levels, Siddiqui^ outlined a number (rf major proUems in the education 
and training aector in PMdatan. inckidiiv low levek (tf Utetacy (cttimated at 30 
per cent), low levels of participation in schooliiy (eapedalty among femaksX 
s lade (rfemphssis on technical and vDc ationaleducation. and the need to utriift 

1 Stddiq«i,SA,<yLcjr^l9e7. 

2 AUiM 1^1 OftM Ualvtnity, AlOU: Tht Pint T*n Y*mn, t97S-K, fabaaM, 1906. 

3 Slddlqi{,Sj\.,«j^cii.,l9r7. 
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MdititngtfacopiDftMiotMleducirkm. Heiwmiiiiledtbefidkmii^ 
dt^vclopmcQtmittobe given priority trMtmeiil: Ulcracy^iD-Mrvioe Iflidier 
tniidDg (oipQciilty in induMial 
ary kvdX leciinicdaxl voGiti(Xi8l9^ 

skxMleducitioaintbefolky^^ ^griGultiM«»lvv,heilthiDdMNpgtii6 
tndning of panmedicBi and tte tFrinir^ 

It seems icMon*te to sii^gBM Ihit tte cxpnlm 
distsnoe educitioo activities oouU make a tjgniflranr oootrlwckm to the 
aforemcQtiooed educatiOQ and trainii^ priorities. Thk expansion oould oo 
doubt be ficilitaied by tbe exiMenoe of a profes s iooal» weO-ftaxM r^gioosl 
center fbr the ooofdination of distance eduction initiative WhikPlAistaD 
oxiU gidn beoeft fion sudb an organization in gviniqg aooeas to a wk^ 
of exlstiQg ooune OMtcrials snd in tbe training of specialist lecto-u*sl staff, 
AIOU oouU abo oontribuie a wealth q{ experieooe, especially in nonfimal 
cducatioo and literacy programs which oouM contriHite to tbe expanaioo of 
educational opportunities and subsequent socioeconomic development of the 
whole South Asian region. 

G. SriLanka 

Because of Sri Lanka's universal free education poliqf introduoed in 
194S» there hss been littk need to use distance education tedmiques smoQg the 
sdiool age population, except for tbe dei^oyniem of televiskn 
specialized siAjects at tbe seoondsry level Tbe unmet demand for tertiary 
cducatioo, however, led to the estAUshmeat of the Sri Lanka InsUtule <rf 
DistMXX Education (SLIDE) inl976. lUs inttitutioo was Aaoibed ioto tbe 
Open Unhmiity of Sd Lsnka (OUSL) whkii was created in 1980 to augmc^ 
thewoekofdi^oonventiooslunivcrdties. At its inception, OUSL took over 
the activities of the Extcroal Studies Agency of the foraier University of Sri 
Lsnka which had been set up ta 1972 to cnnd and conduct examtaatkm for 
persons not fonnaUy instructed at the Univenity. 

KotelaweksQdSamanaundara^repQftedtotaIenrollmentsofsboU9^ 
students kil98& Current ennrflinents in tbe inajor programs offered by OUSL 
art as follows: Ctrtificate in Pre-Sctocd Education (590), Certificate in 
Entrepreneur8hip(344), Certificate in Professkxial English (2,468), Foundation 
Science (1,067), Postgraduate Dipkxna in Educatkm (2,727), Bachetor of Laws 
(2,156), Bacbefor of Science (714), Dipkxna in Management (736), and 



1 Koidawek, DA., aid N. Saaantsidan, "Dislaice EdicaHoi ia Sri Laika"» Disumee 
EikKoliom in Asia tmd ikt Pacific, vol. 2, MaiiU, AiUi Dcvdopneat Balk, 1967. 
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Diploma in Tecboology (1,844). The total eofDUrocmteUuBj^owD to 
13,000in 1989. TbeacadcmkrcredtoiUty of theooimiiiOUSLliitfl^^ 
l>y the fiKt that the Bachekr erf Uws (iLa) ck^ 
Lanka Council for Legal Educatioo. Similariy, the Uyvaaitiea Granta Oom- 
miaakn of Sri Laoka his recently gnoted OUSL pennJaaiOQ lo awaid the. 
Bachelor of Technok)nf degree in addition to the DiiAona in TschoolOBr. 
Apart firra OUSU the National Inatitiile of Educate 
aervice teacher education to nuxe than 10,000 leacfaeia. 

The aforementioned certificate prograiDa provide fbr open entry 
specific entry qualificationa. In the caae of other formal prognma at the level 
ofbacfaclor's degree, the mininauffl entry rcquiremeuta are the same aathoae for 
the conventional univernties. Ihe target population fior the Unl ver rity haa 
recently been exteiMled by the r^istration of a new oat^ory of atudeota known 
as the Aaaodate studenta who participate in nonformal ^««^HnMit^ education 
couiaes, which do not neceasarily lead to ftamalqualificatioiM.^ Ibediatanoe 
education target population aho indudes more than 28,000 untraiiKd teacto 
under an initiative taken by the Ministry of Educatton with support ftom 
Swedish International Devdopmcnt Aasbtanoe. As with OUSL programs, 
course materials include printed study materials supfriemented by audkyvisual 
mitiativea (radio, telcviskxi, slides, etc.) and some £aoe-to-fiKse teteractkn with 
tutors. 

«^ Dcspitr the apparent sucoeas of distance education in Sri Lanka, 
Kotelawek and Samarasuodara^ believe the potential of this mode of instruc- 
tion to rcscdve prcaakig large-scate education and trainky problems ia not ftilly 
realized. TheyarguethatkUKtequatefundit^andthelackoftrakiiivindi^^ 
educatxxi techiik{uea, especially educ&donal tecfanotogy, have aomewhal 
limited the coiMribution of diataooe education. Ite potential for the eaipansk» 
(tf the scope and rai^ (rf counea availibk k) aervfee manpower tndnky needs 
in teacher education, technical education and pnrfesaional updatii^ ki a variety 
of fiekb was ate outlined by Kotelawek and Samarasundara. ltaeaupport<tf 
a subrcgksnal mechanism for promotk^ Jistanoe educKton could proNbly 
provkie an added stimulus to such kdtiatives. Equally, the existing wide nnge 
of mukknedia courseware availaUe at OUSL, kxludkig several foundatkn 
level courses for bridging the gap between secondary and tertiary educatkn, 
couU make a valuable contributkxi to the further devetopment of dittance 
education in South Asia. 




1 AAOU UfxUle. "Opea Utivcnlty of Sri Uaka", /^tver Toe Far, vol. 1 1 (1968), pp. 5-10. 

2 KoleUwcie, D.A., Atd R SananMadan, op. cii., 1967. 
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H. Review: Towards IntenaUonal Cooperatloii 
in South Asia 

Aptct from catitolWiing the fiKt tbat djstaooe cducatkn opcratiom in 
South Asia are cuncndy senrkiQg the 

wide wiety of counes al tevek laogiog fion Uiefacjr programs lo htgher 
degrees* this brfef itview ako indicates that there eate 
overlap in ooune oCTeriDgs sod, more importaaQy, so sppareot overlap in man- 
power devclopmcmrequiremcots. Whik not denying the cxisleDoe or impor* 
tanoe of national divefsity, there woidd seem to exist an opportunity for 
reviewing existing oouraeware in onier to aaoertain the extent to 
he used or adapted to meet the manpower developmeat itquiremenis of 
countries in the region which might not yet have invested resourees in the 
development of certain courses. Forexamfde, the existence ttfdiatance educa- 
tion courseware in science, engineering and technology in Sri Unb 
be of great value to countries in the region that have so fir coooenMled their 
efibits in the humanities, social sciences and education. Notwitbstsodiiv Ian* 
guage and cultural diffimnces, there appears to be an opportunity to investig^ 
the p06si>le cost benefits that could em snate from exporting or im port^ 
tioosl resoufxx materials that have been devek)ped as a resuU of investii^ 
thousands of boun of manpower and extensive investment in ssBodaled physi* 
cal infrastructures. Similarly, the joint development of new couraeware to ser- 
vice common manpower development requirements through the establishment 
of interr?tiooal ooune teams could weU benefit from the economies cf scale in- 
herent in large distance education operations. For example, the overview of 
manpower development requirements (Table 1) demonstrates tJt^^ common 
needs exist in several countries in such areas as teacher training, v^ouB aspects 
of technical and vocational education, health education, agriculture and rural 
development, to name but a few. 

If it were possible to create an appropriate mechanism for tacilitating col- 
laborat^ve ventures in sharing expertise ancj resources in distance education to 
optimize potential economies of scale, the cost benefits accrued from educa- 
tional expenditure could be significantly enhanced, not only in terms of efBcien- 
cy through the lowering of per student costs, but also in terms of effectiveness 
through the enhancement of instructional quality arxl subsequent upgrade in 
student learning outcomes. The ultimate aim, of course, is the promotion of in- 
dividual well-being and socioeconomic development at the national level for 
which an improvement in educational efficacy is essential. The proposal for 
sctting up a mechanism to engender international cooperation in distance educa- 
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tk)Q is oertiiDly ambkiout. Ivt powerful inidiUm are needed to ooobit tbe 
probkms tModaled with pr jvi^ 
populatkM Id dmei of varf:i^ eo^ 

hoompetMoowMheducitkwforHm 
eoooomkinvettnci<,ni<i^ 
txn sytieimv nd tbe mmcroui oite 
mcot Such asmpeting Deedi imcnriiy tbe pmim to Un^ 
ediicMioo«odloaeekiiMnorpiovMii«edic^ Tbtkh 
vcitiiKrt by virion govtmmcn^ 
sugBCiU ibit tbe poieiitlal ootMraxitta 

cffectivtediiciitioQilpcovji^ OcctaineoQooaikiof 
acik it tbe natioQal Irvd bave already been c]^^ 

CCOOOmks of teak potcndaPy gftianating ftrwn tH^^w f^yr^/Hm 

onanitfernatkinalbaBisareatmiobeieoogniaBed. IbelbttowiiydiacuaaiQDor 
advantifea and diHKlvantafei of distaooe educ^ 
aknofvarkMiaoda], pragmatkandeoonra 

tioo will serve to higbUgbt tbe potential benefits of cooperation at tbe 
intcmatiooal level. 



ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
OF DISTANCE EDUCATION 

It is somewhat probtematic lo oooiment on advantages and disadvantages 
distance education in any categorical definitive sense since a wide var^ 
models of distance education have evolved lo a point where diversity b a key 
aspect of distance education. The diversity is a reflection of economic or- 
cumstanoes, the availability of communication systems, and differences in 
political and educational philosophies between countries. Despite such diver- 
sity, certain common features among distance education systems do exist. Fbr 
instance, most governments now acknowledge that educatkm is critical to 
socioeconomic devtlopment. The perceived cost benefits of mass distance 
education have attracted the focus of educational planners since global 
economic instability has made the efficiency with which educatkml resources 
are used as a fundamental consideration in both developed and developing 
counuies. From a government perspective, distance education appears to offer 
certain benefits. 
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A. Equity and Access 

Oommitmcal to fair and equit^k acxxas to eckioidoo has )ao% toen an 
objective of most natxxideducatioDsyacciiis. It%astbepoleotialof (UMnoe 
educatioa to proiiK)le uoivcfsal aooQBS to educatioQ that fi^ 
al governments. AoccasrefaiiotheproportiooofataigctpnpularinnpMt^^ 
ing in tlK educatiomd system wtiik equity is ooQoer^ 
participation is restricted by fiKtonbej^ Ai 
Rumble^ tias indicated^ government interest in distanoe education as a means 
of itacfaing Uvget populations lu» induded a desire to exterid aooesi to 
lowing groups: 

(i) disadvantaged individuals who cannot attend a conventional 
school of higher education institution; 

(ii) previously disadvantaged people who ODuld benefit from a 
"second chance** of access to education; and 

(iii) woridng peopk who oouU benefit from retraining, prcrflessional 
updating, or personal development. 

In the first instance, government authorities were not primarily interested 
in the economics 01 mass distance education but were motivated to use this mode 
of instruction to provide educational opportunities to those who were of ap- 
propriate age but who, for a variety of reasons, were uni^le to attend conven* 
tional schools, colleges or universities. This concern for equality of access was 
often extended to older people who had been unable to attend conventional in- 
stitutions when they were younger. Fbr this **second chance** target population 
and for the aforementioned group disadvantaged by geographical, social or 
economic reasons, distance education was often the only means of access. 

Countries such as Australia, Canada and New Zealand used distance 
education to reach geographically isolated individuals. For example, the 
AusU^lian Correspondence School was initiated in 1914 when teaching by cor- 
respondence was made available at the primary school level This was later ex- 
pended to the secondary level, and the introduction of two-way radios, which 
allowed for two-way communication between teachers and students, led to the 
development of the Schools of the Air in 19S1 . Development of distance educa- 
tion at the higher education level had preceded school level initiatives by five 
years when, in 1909, the University of Queensland was required to provide 



1 Rimble, G., Tkc Role of Dbfatcc Edvcatioi ii Natioiat atd Ittenaliotat Dcvclopnett: Ai 
Ovcivlew\Z)ij«wice£aHcalMM, vol. 10, to. 1 (1989), pp. 83-107. 
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oorrapoQdenoe oouncs 80 thai UxM 

to univcnity coufsoi. OrigioaUy intCDded for geogmiphksny toolatcd in- 
di viduate^ tbete (UMnce cducitkm o)^^ 
disadvant^ groupt, incbdk^ 

illiKai and kioernt populabooi. The underlying oxnmitmcat to aoocai aad 
equity is evident today in dtatanoe educatioQ inftiadvta aimed at acbocri 
dtopoi^imieratca and the needs of women. Iteoommttmcntof AlOUand 
IGNOUtoservtetbeneedaofiuGfatargetpocHilationBi^ Tbeprin* 

at tlK "second chance** target population consisting Of adidts wtio mi^ 
formal education in their formative years. 

B. **Skcond Chance" Education 

The acceptance of the need to provide disadvantaged peraoos with a 
**secood chance" at education gained momentum after foraial education was 
severely disrupted during the Second World War. This concern to make up for 
an earlier lack of opportunities was extended to cover those adults who had 
bom too late to benefit from the expanded provision of educational opportunities 
that occurred after the war. In thedeveloping countries, the provision of **second 
chance** education embraced aU levels, whereas in developed countries the focw 
w» primarily on upper secondary and higher education. The **seoond chance*' 
ethos contributed significantly to the investment in the open universities, several 
of which either extended the idea of second chance education to encompass 
those who had left school without accepted entry qualifications, or provided an 
alternative access course for mature but previously unqualified entrants. It is 
widely recognized, however, that the distance teaching universities also serve 
ss a means of satisfying demands for higher education which conventional 
univ^itics are unable to meet. The open univeisities are further involved in 
providing access to programs designed spedfically to meet the burgeoning 
needs for professional and vocational updating and retraining courses, as well 
ffi increasing educational opportunities through the provision of community 
education programs. 

C Lifelong Education 

The provision of continuing professional education, community educa* 
tion courses, and a wide range of other nonformal education programs via the 
distance education mode highlights a com mitment not only to equity and access, 
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but also to the reoogniUoQ that educiikm In- 
creatingly , iodivkluab need to 

ihiriqgtbdrwofUmlife. AbiiiccduGatkxiiiiiokN^CQOi^ taKtoodpAie 
to ttie cxfriotkn of kaomhdgt and advaodqi todaiology, tte me at whUi 
knowkc^ ii beoomiqg relatively obaolete 
govenmcot autboritki a reipQQribi^ 

individuab to update thdrlaxmk^ DkttnoeediicalhMiooiiUivtf 

offer tbe only viiibk, 0Qit<fflDGtive 

profeMtooalandvocartonal u pdatiiy^ AawcOaipiovid- 

ing pQteotial eoooonks (rfacde, dteDoe eduoato 

upgrade and retndn without aerkw dUocatioQ to the oi^^ 

economic activitiea of wocUng adults, tbui inoreatiqg the effldoocy of 

sodoeoofxxnic devetopmcnt It is not suqprlriiig ttat amy of the iMmrt 

educatioi) courses availabte at the post-aeooodary leve^ 

inqorpufpcseofgovcnmiem-finaii^ 

tive place in the woricfixce. ExpeoditueooeducatiQOteixbtobefefKdedM 
an investmeiit io hutnan capital which win yield benefits to 
and the nation in the Ibnn of inaeaBCdesmiiy power a^ Rom 
a govenimental per^)ective, ommitmem to lair and equitibk aooea^ 
tiooaloppoilunitiea aligned with potcotialeonomicstf 
effectiveness makeadistanoeeducation an attnK:tiveinvcstmcnt with 
disadvantages, provided the distance echicatioo system is effect Hieeflec- 
tiveness ol a particular disuuxx education system is laigely depend?^ on the 
experiences of actual teachers and students which will next be examined. 

D. DisUnce Education fkrom the Teacher's Perspective 

From the perspective of the tcadwr worldng in a dttt«K» education 
text, commitment to this mode of instruction will no doubt be moderated by 
such factors as demographic characteristiCB, attitude, status, intrinsic «id extrin- 
sic rewards, wocUoad, opportunity to undertake reaeaich, spedaUaed training, 
and infrastructure support. Hwre is an apparent dearth (rf research on the per- 
ceived advantages and disadvantages ot working in distance education systems 
from the perspective of the teacher. While there exists an opportunity to under- 
take research on the attitude of faculty members towards worUt^ in off-cam- 
pus programs, the generalizability of any outcomes would need to be treated 
with a good deal (^caution since the contexts in which, and tteonditiom 
which, distance educators work vary considenibly. Experience suggests. 
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iiowevcr, that tome potcotU adv^^ 
jp t dirtiDoc cducitiop cnviroiMBcnL 

mioy syMOH^ ditfaooe educitfkm 
deriving intrioak: Mriifacrtnn flnom teadrigg. Tbeac todude o ppo rt i rtlii a to 
produce higti quaUly, ooQorela icacUiv ra^^ 
muttkHadpUaafy dcwtto|»^ 
of intnictknal tfictaotegy (audiovi^ 
work with motivated itudcnta On •c»PccMca),aD^ 
flexibk work adieduk which m^ muk in acUevk^ 
repetitive natucc of fiNe4o>&oetcaohiiv in oiMaa^^ ttaaeoMUke- 
ly that the extent to which such opportunitiea are r^arded ai intrinaically 
rewarding wm vary conldcni>ty among iodivkkAl^ Job aatlaCKtkxi will aho 
be a fiactkxi oftbe availaMlity of ataff tradn^ 
port from diataooe educatkm speddiMi such aa inatnictkioal dea^ 
pcoductioQ pecaomid, oqpefta in oomputer-baaed eAicatk^ 
editon and the like. It wouMaeemreaKMiableloaiisieat that diataDoe teaching 
migbt weU require nxxe tkne-comumkig systematic prepantkxi than conven- 
tional teaching but couki weU be more intrlnakally satiafyfa^ as a reauk of 
prcx^iidng high quality, tangible teaching resourcea. Extrinsic rewards such as 
recognition through promotion or the granting <rf tenure may not be cxpUdtly 
tied to the achievement of cxoelkoce in distance teachingstooe time for 
and SLoaequent publicatkm productivity (still major criteria for academic ad- 
vancement) coukl well be hindered aomewhat, at least in the inkial dedgn and 
devek)pment phase by the timeKsnsuming nature (rf kistructional materials 
produdvDn. In some respects though, this apparent disadvantage couU also be 
regarded as an opportunity since it is wkk^y acknowledged that there is insuf- 
ficient research on practically all aspects of distance educatkxi, especially 
pedagogkal methodok)gic8. Once a quality pado^ has been devek)ped, it 
might well have a "life" of several years when time needed for modificatkxi is 
minimal so that time availii)le for reaearchcoukl be optimized. Faculty percep- 
tions of such issues will vary conskkrri>ly, although it is wklely believed that 
the majesty of faculty members regard the potential k»8 of interpetsonal con- 
tact with students as a major disadvantage — a view likely to be shared by many 
students though students* perceptions will also vary. 

E. Distance Education firom the Learner's Perspective 

Ptrceptkms of the advantages and disadvanta^ <^ distance education 
from a student's perspective are likely to be moderated by such factors as age, 
maturity, motivatkxi, time avaitable for study, quality of coutk materials and 
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associatnl scrvk«, and tte credibiU^ 

tive. Fhxnttepoimofvieworpcovidiiiga^^ 

dents are likely to rtguA distance eduoAion as a sigpifkant advanti^e aiooe 
theymiglbtothcrwiKluivenooppQrtinityfbrpc^^ Similar- 
ly, tiK inherent oatuie of many diatanoe educ^ 
self-insmjctknal materiab wlixii may be iMd wim 
suiely be regarded as an advantage by many aludents» especially 
time cmptoymcnL lliis partkular target population ate gate 
being i6k to learn wMk they earn a Uvii^ and at the sue time oAm 
valuable work expcricnoe which is directly relevam to tM Studenia 
might abo benefit from their distance education experience through the 
development of independent learning skills, personal resourcefulness and time 
management skills which are likely to be beneficial in other spheres of activity . 
These probable advantages are likely to be somewhat oountcibalanced by »- 
sodated fhstrations which will depoxl significantly on the quality of learning 
materials and associated distance education services. 

Ideally, the self-instructional materials used shouki be sufficiently well* 
designed, devdoped and presented to make learning relatively easy for the dis- 
tance educatk» student Lack of clarity in study materials could lead to 
frustratkm and subsequent disengagement from the progiam, especially in con* 
texts where access to the teacher or tutorial support, cither faoe-to-face or 
through the mail or by telephone, is not readily cvailable. Lack of quality in- 
struction and limited or insufficient support services which delay feedback mt 
likely to seriously reduce the motivatkxi of part-time distance educatkm stu- 
dents attempting to balance work, family and social commitments. Similarly, 
the mctivalkxi of students is likely to be adversely influenced if the credibility 
of the academic awards emanating from distance education programs s serious- 
ly questioned by cmptoyers. It is of paramount importance that dbtance 
educators strive for excelknoe in instmctional quality and efficiency in support 
services, and concurrently promote the quality of graduates to prospective 
employers. Indeed, the question of quality in distance educatkw is central to 
the continued expansion of this mode of instruction. 

F. Towards Continued Growth 

Overall, the potential advantages of disUioc education, especially from 
the government perspective and the student perspective, appear to far outweigh 
the potential disadvantages of this mode of instruction. The term "potcntiar 
must be used to qualify such statements since the diversity <rf distance educa- 
tion systems and contexts, particularly with regard to quality of instruction and 
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acrvioes, is so wiiible that it is impQssi>k to genendize. Hicre is» bowever, no 
(toubt itout theoQDtriHJtion ofdist^ 
tfKl citable acxw to cducaikxial oppoctu^ 

jusdGcatioQfordiataiKScdiicatioa initiate Neitber is there any doubt about 
the pragniatk: justificatioo for distaoce educ^^ 

a wide variety of contexts, with inoeasing numbers of diffcitnl courses being 
madeavailri)ktoadiver9erai^(rftaigetpopu]atioos. Such expansion is based 
on the apjMwnt economicsof scale inherent in maasdistanoeeducation systems. 
The critical Cactor underlying the suoxss of such initiati^ quality 
<rf instruction and quality of services. By and large, quality is ultimately a func- 
tion of available resources and thereby a function of the economics of distance 
education to which attention is now turned. 



THE ECONOMIC JUSTIFICATION 
OF MASS DISTANCE EDUCATION 

Despite the commitment of governments to access and equity of educa- 
tional provision, it isextremely doubtful whether distance education would have 
achieved such prominence in national systems without the belief that it can be 
a cheaper form of education than traditional methods. Whether distance educa- 
tion is in fact cheaper depends ona number of factors, including choiceof media, 
the number of courses and subject areas crffercd, Uic range of student support 
services provided and, of course, the number of students. The ultimate cost of 
a distance education system is also influenced by who pays: student, employer 
or government. While it is self-evident that each system wiU be different with 
costs varying according to the environment, the technology available, and the 
range and size of target populations, certain issues can be addressed to 
demonstrate why distance education systems can be cheaper than convention- 
al on-campus approaches. 

A. The Economics of Distance Education 

In examining the economics of education, it is useful to differentiate fixed 
and vari^le costs. Whereas fixed costs do not vary considerably in relation to 
changes in volume of activities, variable costs tend to increase or decrease 
directly (linearly) with fluctuations in the volume of activity. For example, in 
the d istance education context, the costs of preparing self-instructional materials 
(printed study guides, audiotapes, videotapes, etc.) arc incurred irrespective of 
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the Dumber of atudeau who study the ooune. IbewdevelopaieQtooetianbe 

regmkdasfljredinrelatkntotbeevcitutf 

mem of reaowoee Id ooim design and develof^^ 

the mimber of student um of the <x)inei, akh^ 

of picduck^ multiple copies of oiMrids sod oi«^ 

di8trl>utli« such copies do vary directty io 

OdiercoslB which vary lioearty with sludeiM mmb^ 

asslggneoiaandfnra m<n B iin ns.iOTv^^ 

Such variabte costs tcod 10 iocraase or decmse dkecOy with v«^^ 

v(dumc of activity. Whikflxedcostsdoixit vwycooltauousiy ioralsto 

chsqgea ia volume of acthdties, they are stibjea to s^gnif^ 

volumes such as the need to em|doy additioml icsiructiood des^ieo sod 

audiovisual penoooeltocope with npid^actetth^kmcM 

mem. In Ugfat of this fimdamaualdisliDcUonbetweea fixed aodvv^ 

it is inteitsting to examine in more detail the basic cost fiinctioa of diMaooe 

educatioa. 

Asdclincatcdby Rumble,^ the basic cost function for any educational sys- 
tem may be expressed in general terms as follows: 

Total Q»t = (Number of students x direct cost per student) ♦ (Num- 
ber of courses under development x direct cost of 
course development) <K (Number of courses being of- 
fimdx direct cost (rf presentation) 4 (Fixed cost of the 
system infrastructure) 

The fixed costs in this equation are the direct cost of course development 
and the costs associated wUh the establishment <rf the system infrastnicture 
whereas the other costs tend to be influenced direcUy by volume of activities 
and can be regarded as variable. It is important to note that aU the costs on the 
right hand side of the equation are a function ot management decisions and we 
essentially subject to choice, 

B. Course Design and Development Costs 

The fixed cost of course design and developmem can vary considerably 
according to system level management decisions. Fbr example, several ap- 
proaches ofvarying costs have been used to produce course materials. Ferbafm 
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tfaechcipcitwty<rfptyOTcd1ngittDfio1flitMutk)PlDi^^ 
mcrckl texMKX)ks wbUi MdeM 

cduartioQkMtitiilioQpfQv^ TUi 
^ppmcfa, which wii piooeatd by the lAd^^ 

by itvciil coPMPCfchd coii'ii|jOiiM6ij06 ooll^jo. A po ihcr fdithFC^ chMp ip* 

tbty ift dcUvcred to on-cnpui rtiicfcnti wA wbMjimtty, to dtaMbult the 
vkteo material eMicr through CMCtici or by bin^ 
ioatiuctioQaliiiatcrialioraaaaoirolDrhtf^ WUkthe 
quality of auch vUeoi ii not umOy very inpraHi^ 
ade(|uatesiDoetheyaregDodcQoi^foroii'CampuaahideiM& Suchanappioach 
haa been iiacirtnMifrty in North America where the cmp 
of high quality aelf-intnictional materials ia aoroewhat Ofvcnhadowcd by the 
prefereooe for video techncriogy-baaedinltiativca. lUa approach ia» of courae^ 
dependent on the availability of sophisticated development and delivery 
infrastructures. 

The final approach to be considered is based on the development of spe- 
cially designed multimedia, self-instruaional materials (print, audiovisual, 
computer-baaed, etc) to fiKiliiate independent learning amoc^ distance educa- 
tioostudents. The quality of the materials produced obviously varies but it can 
be extremely high. Subject matter spedalista (either contracted or permanent 
staff) woric in a multidisciplinary team environment^ with an inatructiooal 
designer and other specialists such as graphic designers, editors, audiovisual 
specialists and computer programmers as required. This course team approach 
is widely used in South Asia, despite the fact that it is more expensive than other 
approaches since it is Ubor-intensive and requires relatively high levels of staff- 
ing. Thecommitmeottothecourseteamapproachreflectsaoonceinforquality 
of instruction which is also reflected in the range of media that is used for the 
purpoM of self-instruction. The choice of media can obviously have a sig- 
nificant impact on the cost-efficiency of distance education, not only in relation 
to course design and development but abo in respect to the (fciplication and 
delivery course materials. 

It is widely acknowledged that the time required to develop learning 
materials varies significantly, depending on the choice of media. For example, 
Spartes^ has suggested that, whereas it takes up to 10 hours of staff time to 
develop one hour of lecturing or small group teaching, it may take SO to 100 

1 Taylor, J.C, "DlMaacc EdicatkM ia FonMlaad Nos-Fonul Bdicallot",i)uiMc#£iA»c«iMM 
mAjm mdfim Fmei/U, vol. 1, MiiiU, Atiu DevolopMt Biak, 19S7. 

2 Sparlwt, J., "Todigoik Diffcretcet Belweca Medb", in Bttaa, A.W. (ed.X Tk€ pf 
Techtology im DiMtmet Editcmi^, Loadot, Omnb Hcla, 1964. 
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hours to prepare a teaching text whkfa wm 00^^ 

hours to devek)p a 60-aiaute "iMtMdcait qi^^ 

hours or more to pccpare one bourns woith of mmpiurr laalUfirt Inniag 

material. Ibcaefii^iMdtobeticaM withaoaMcaii^ 

prepamion tiiM win ate be a ftnctkm of the exptf^^ 

aod the quality of maleriak produced The extent to which aubject mailer 

spedaliata are aiaiaied by other apedaUla (tatruGt^ 

tists, media itafi; etc) win aiao praumiibty have a ootioeM 

andquality. Mam^gementdedrionaoQlheiiiediainixlobeuMd*^ 

to courac development, and aaaortatc d commitment to quality can aH be aeen 

to have a major impad on the fixed coats aaaociatcd with ooumcdevtk^^ 

which are dependent on the avaiUbility of a sophisiicated iiwrtturtonal 

infrastructure. 

It is the initial establishmem costs requiritig a major inveatmeni in bu^ 
ing$ and equipooent, particularly where studio-baaed technologiea are 
differentiates distance education systems from oonveotional on-campus educa- 
tion. Hie cafMtal investment in the development of course materiala in the 
former replaces traditional fiBoe*u>-fiaoe student-teacher contact in the latter. In 
essence, capital replaces labor. The potential economic benefits derive from the 
fact that the course materials, once produced, can be used to teach many times 
the number of students that can be catered for in conventional settit^ without 
the need for additional capital investment m buildings for use as dasaroomSi 
tutorial rooms and the like. So while it may be initially more expensive to es- 
tablish a sophisticated infrastructure (including facilities for media productidn, 
word processing, printing, warehousing, distribution, etc.) to support distance 
education initiatives, the potential scope ot the approach to reach numerous tar- 
get populations in widely dispersed locations br outweighs the oost-efiBckncy 
of providing conventional face-to-face education in a variety of settitigs as long 
as a sufficiently large number of students is enrolled in distance education cours- 
es. In eflfect, the potential economies of scale inherent in mass distance educa- 
tion are dependent primarily on a sufficiently large number of students bdng 
enrolled to warrant capital investment in the development of course materials 
andthe infrastructure that supports such activities. 

The investment in course materials is, of course, subject to volume of ac- 
tivity , since the more courses on offer, the greater the total investment required. 
The most oost-cfOcient distance education system would be one with a relative- 
ly small range of courses and very large numbers of students. A range of courses 
at varying levels of specialization is usually required to satisfy the structure of 
most curricula offered in conventional settings. As more courses are added to 
the curriculum, thrre is a danger that the number of students per course will 
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dedioe. Oneway toovoaxneUitoappmtkmorecoo^ 
cxieixl the life of a ooivae so Uut the OQitf of te 
anumbcrofyem* Sucfa«iap|xoadiiioolwittioiitpotent«ap i^ 
credibility of maoy ooune% especially tboae beyond the foundnkn teveU ia 
aomevbatde|Kiid»tQntbeaKiencyQfoounecQnleaL Someoommeidaloor- 
tespondenoe oouraes have suooeaaftiUy 

with relatively low developmcal and production ooits which are aoUDdy to 
beoome rapidly ouUkled aod whkh are likely to attract tacge oucnbeci of atu- 
dents. Cost-efficicacy, however, also dqieods on the oootaioroem of slud^ 
variable C06U when the ooinca are actually pmented. 

C Student Variable Costs 

Studem variabte costs aie highly dependent on mani^emem decisions as- 
sociated with the provision (rf student support services. As previously osen- 
tioned, some distance education institutions provide little more than details of 
the syllabus, a list of commercially av9iUbk textbooks, and an exmkiation 
service. In such systems, student variable costs are minimal. In contrast, some 
<rf the more recently established open universities take pride in the proviskm of 
high quality, self-instructional course matcriab as weU as extensive student 
support services including counsellii^ the proviskm of timely feedback on 
tutor-marked assignments, study anter facilities, Ubrary servkxs and even 
tegular faoe-to-fsce tuitkxi. The extent ot provision of such services obvious- 
ly has a significant impact on student variiibleoosts. Indeed, systems which in- 
corporate regular faoe-to-face tuition represent a leverskm to the traditional 
labor-intensive methods of conventional education and thereby run the risk of 
being more expensive than typical conventional systems. In designing a 
distance education system, management must endeavor to keep the variAle cost 
per student (oostof materials, distrft>ution costs, counselling costs, tutor- 
sssig-^ment costs, and face4o-face tuitkxi costs) betow the direct cost per stu- 
dent in conventional systems (primarily the cost of staff and consumables). It 
is clear that the cost per distance education student is a function not only of the 
number of students enrolled but also of the quantity, type and quality of course 
materials provided, and associated student support services. Within economic 
constraints, quaUty should be a key consideratkxi since, in the final analysis, no 
ar u. ^ nt of investment is justified if the system does not producee^ective educa- 
tional outcomes. 
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D. FactonlAeicfeigtheCoit-EllkfcMy 
oTDiftaice EdMatiM 

TbemaoyiniiQi raited ibofvtU^il^ 
dvt Mienctt ibout tte actual ooil of di«^ 
sfgDiflcaDily by OMDifnctt deck^ 
icita. Qptticotlwliamlpanumbcrofftaid^^ 
lh» Uk dtaoaaioQ whicfa appear 10 da^^ 

tknalptaoDanordteootcduci^ llmegukMhiaaaredelkMiM 
in tama (tf iofraalnictim ooaiai ooum dev^^ 
ooune delivcfy and atudem aupfxxt coBta» 

(i) bfraamiGtmooala 

(a) icpraaeot die inajor capital im^ctt^ 
a dktamae edmtloQ ajratem; and 

(b) arealgidficanaydepeDdemoQtbetaitialctoioecrfr^ 
media to be deployed. 

(ii) Course devetopmem and production ooats 

(a) are ultimately dependent on the number of studenta 
enrolled, the fundamental variible underlying the potential 
to benefit firom economics (rf scale; 

(b) are dependent on the size of the academic pn^rvn in terms 
of the number of courses developed for presentation; 

(c) can be somewhat controlled by extending the life of a 
course, thereby increasing the number of students; 

(d) can be somewhat controlled by increasing production rins 
for printed materials, etc.; and 

(e) are somewhat dependent upon the style of development 
(e.g., course team) and media mix deployed. 

(iii) Course delivery and student support costs 

(a) are often subject to fluctuations in volume of activity and 
therefore may not lead to benefits derivixJ from economies 
of scale; and 

(b) represent student variable costs which, from a cost- 
efficiency perspective, should be minimized 
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E. Towu^ a MultinatioBal Distance EdacttioM System 

As wcU as pfovidii^ geamd guMel^ 
tems» the poitts ciiNd itwve also pcovk^ 
the potettislccoiwmk: benefits of the propo^ 

oooperition, the South Aii&n Diitaooe Bckicitioa Cmfter (SADEC). liiievi- 
(tent that a msjor Gspittl invcstmeiM is it^^ 
tuit(buikliiis9> oommunicatioiB, cquiproeot, studk^ 
educatioo activities. Iteicularly for 8maUiiMiQm(8iidi as Bhutan, Mak^ 
aid Nepal) with target popuMioos <rfUmiled sin, the eoonociic juatificatlOQ 
for the esu^Uahmeot of a sophisticated distance education iofiaBtructure would 
be difiSoiU to sitetantiate whatever the social juitificatioo. Ifawaywaafound 
to share infrastructure costs across intemationd boundaries, then presumably 
cost-efficiency of educational provision could be enhanced to a point where a 
multimedia-based, multinational distance education system oouM become an 
economic reality. 

In fact, such an institution has been in existence for the past 20 years. Es- 
tablished in 1969, the University of the South Padfk (USP) was set up to serve 
the needs of 1 1 island nations which on their own could not afford to set up a 
university. USP operates from its main campus in Suva, Rji, from where it 
delivers a wide range of distance education courses to students in 11 different 
cor. ntries (Cook Islands, Fiji, Kiribati, Nauru, Niue, Solomon Islands, Tokelau, 
Tonga, Tkivalu, Vanuatu and Western Samoa). From Rarotonga in the east to 
Guadalcanal in the west, USP provides distance educatikn sendees over 3,000 
mi]es of ocean. Money to pay for the running costs of the multinational univer- 
sity is hard to find in each country and USP could not exist without aid frxxn 
several wealthier countries in the region. 

As Williams^ has indicated, transportation difTiculties exist both within 
and between countries. \ . r example, Tinralu's eight islands which are hundreds 
of miles apart are visited by ship only twice per year. Fiirther, communications 
difficulties exist in some parts of the region with telephone services being 
restricted to a few hours per day while charges for such services remain high. 
USP has overcome this problem to some extent by usiqg satellite terminals in 
USPCentersestablishedinPofthellcountriesserifedbytheUni^ USP 
uses a multimedia, self-instructiooal materials approach (primarily print-based) 
and de&igns "stand alone** packages, in light of the fret that many students are 
unlikely to have access to local tutoria l support, must often study in the evenings 

1 WUIkM, A.I., "DbHicc fidicatloi it tbe Utlvcnlty or tbe Soitl Picific: Probteau, 
CkiUeifCS tmd Oppoitiiltkt", l$U€ m at i otm l Ytmrhook «/ E^adom tmd Imsirucliomal 
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by tbc Ught of a kmscoe lamp, and art likely to operate most o 
language other than tluit (English) of the com Indeed, USP serves 

target populations of enormous hetcrogeneity.reflectcdootoQly in the 11 dis- 
tinct national cuUures» but in the several hundred diffei^ 
throughout the countries served by the Un^eisity. For exmfde, in Vanuatu 
alone there are 97 recognized languages. 

In such difficult drcumstances, \JSP has devekiped and offered m im- 
pressive range of courses at preliminary, foundatioo, certificate, dipkxqa and 
degree IcvcL These courses cover a large number ctf subject «tas including 
mathematics, bwtogy, chemistry, physics, English, geography, educatioa, tech- 
nok)gy, accounting and management, to name but a few. Severalofthe com- 
es are oriemed spedfk:aUy to the context of devekiping countries in such fiekk 
as community devek)pment, niral technology, agriculture, food and nutritkn in 
the developing world, and maiketing in devek)pii« countries.^ The ocigoing 
successof the USP demonstrates that multinatioQaldistance education to viii>Ie, 
not only in theory but in praaicc, at least in the South Padficcoi*^ Whether 
multinational distance education could come to fruition in South Asia ii likely 
to depend not only on goodwiU between potential national partners, but also on 
fundamental questions of eoonom ic feasibility to which attention is now turned. 

F, The Economic Feasibility of Multinational 
Distance Education 

The two fundamental fixed costs in distance education are, first, the in- 
vestment required for the establishment of a system infrastruauie consisting of 
buiWings. equipment, and so on and, second, the investment needed to develop 
self-instructional course materials. As was demonstrated in the review of dis- 
tance education in South Asia, in some countries such as Sri Lanka, India and 
Pakistan there has already been a significant degree of investment aimed at the 
establishment of sophistkated distance educatkxi infrastructures, while in other 
countries in the region such as Bangladesh, Bhutan, Maklives and Nepal, the 
scale of investment in distance education has been relatively limited. Irrespec- 
tive of the level of investment to date, however, there appears to be a con- 
siderable scope for Lie expansion of distance education in all countries in the 
region. Indeed, the manpower devetopment requirements, both in terms of ini- 
tial educatkxial provision and continuing professional and vocmk)nal updating, 
appear to cry out for initiatives that coukl increase the capacity of existing 
distance education operatkMis in the regxxi. 

I Exunsion Services Handbook, Tie Ulivcfilty of the Soitl Piclfk, S«vi» 19e9. 
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Every distanoe education center has an absolute capacity wbeitby it can 
only produce, deliver and seriooe a certain number (rfaxiCBca 
number (tfapednc target populationB. Onoe tUi capacity has been reached* 
there is a need for a further inOux of capital to onstni^ 
purchase nxxe equipment and so on. There is not one country in the region that 
could noc benefit fipom the avaiUbility of an increase in capacity to offer dis- 
tance education services. While the countries with smaller target populations 
»»d those that have not yet invested heavily in distance education might ben^t 
most, other countries with existing weU-established systems could abo benefit 
from the enhanced capacity that would result from the establishment of aocnUid- 
ized infrastnx:ture (e.g., SADEQ to further service the distanoeeducation needs 
of countries in South Asia. JustasinthecaseofUSP, there are some obvious 
economic benefits flowing from a sharing of the infrastructure establishment 
costs. The major ongoing economic benefits, however, depend more on shar- 
ing course development costs and ultimately on increasing the number of stu- 
dents studying particular courses thereby taking advantage of the economies of 
scale inherent in mass distance education. 

Ihe cost-efTectiveness of course development can be usefully regarded as 
a function of the number of students who successfully complete the course. In 
the first instance, the cost of developing (though not duplicating) a multimedia 
self-instructional package is fixed, irrespectiveof the number of students (either 
l,100orl,000)whotakethecourse. Ifoourses could be designed and devctoped 
centrally to meet the manpower development needs of several countries in the 
tegkxi, then the number of students taking the same course could be increased 
dramatically to a point where massive benefits coukl accrue as a result of 
economies of scale. For example, using a costing model developed at the 
Univcrsity-Colkge of Southern Queensland (formerly the Darling Downs In- 
stitute of Advanced Education), the fixed devek)pment cost using a multidis- 
ciplinary team approach for a one-credit point unit (equivalent to 1/24 of a 
bachek>r*s degree program) consisting of print materials (20-page introduaory 
booklet, 255-page study book and 250-page book of selected readings) for the 
production of one set of printer-ready originals is A$26,193 (US$19,644), plus 
A$31,500 (US$23,625) to cover infrastructure costs amortized over 40 years. 
This fixed devek)pmcnt cost includes 75 days* work for a subject matter 
specialist, 19 days* wak for an instructk)nal designer, 19 days* work for an 
education officer, 5 days* work for a graphic designer and 16 days* work for a 
word processing operator. These costs, whk:h are based on an existing distance 
education infr^ructure in an Australian dual-mode institutkxi, will be ex- 
amined in more det£il later in the paper. If one student studies the course, tt will 
cost A$57,693 (US$43,270) comprising both dcvek)pment costs and infrastruc- 
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tuitoofits. If 100 itudeots study lbeooune»ttwmooitA$366(US$27^ 
head. If 1,000 iludcats study the ooufae, it wmooil^^ 
If the Ufe of the ooim k tine ycais and app^^ 
to oaverenroUmeots over this period, o(M 

A$192 (USSl44)per head for 100 studeoti per year for thfte yean; 

A$113(US$85) per head for l,000studcnt8 per yearlbrtlwcyeai^ 

Even taking into account additional costs incurred for wwthouaing for two 
years, the benefits derived fiom economies ofscak are ckvly evident. 

Although the dbove figures are presented here only « general guided 
for purposes of iUustration, the practical savii^ in certain art» (rfoofnmoo 
manpower development needs across nations could be even more promkient. 
For exarof^ the eailier review of the manpower development needs in the 
region established that most countries could benefit from an increttcd alloca- 
tion of funds to, or a better return on existing fiinds for, the u^igradingof inder- 
qualified teachers. On a global basis, Colderin and Naidu' estimated that 
between 20 and 30 per cent of primary teachers in developing countries «e 
either professionally umrained or academically ufMpi^iiffed. On a t^ional 
basis, this target population could easily comist of many thousmh of people. 
Again, for the purpose ofiUustrating the potential economies of scale iitatttt 
in mass distance education, the costs par head relative to student numbers baaed 
on a course life ofthree years are as follows: A$106 (US$80) per head for 5,000 
students per year for three years. Uliik used solely for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, these figures are not unrealistic Further, if one could n^otiate p. 
reasonable prioc on the supply of printer-ready originals on the vast quantity of 
course materials that already exist, the economies of scale could be even 
greater. 

Even this brief examination of the economic justification of mass distance 
education appears to demonstrate the potential value to the region of 
establishinga coordinating mechanism such as SADEC. Aligned to the social 
justification for such an ocganization in terms of its potential contribution to the 
fisir and equitable provision of educational opportunities for aU (but especially 
to currcnUy disadvantaged groups), the economic justification <rf mass distance 
education appears to demand action. It certainly demands more detailed 



1 Coiderii, O. aid S. Nakii, "Ii-Scivlce Tetcker EdMlioa al a Dblaicc: Treada !■ TIM World 
DtvtlopmtMf, OpenUrnnrng, vol. 4, ao. 1 (19S9). pp. 9-15. 
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scrutiny. WhikthecstablishmemofanorganizilkmsucbwSADECB 
ly well-justified in theory, it would not bt without pfobtonis and oooat ia i nte in 
practice. The idcntificatioo of tbcae problems and coort i ainti and cooridera- 
tion of alternative strat^ica by which such barriefs to genuine odl^^ 
distance education may be ameliorated, wiU next be reviewed. 

STRATEGIES TO PROMOTE THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF DISTANCE EDUCATION IN SOUTH ASIA 

It has been clearly demonstrated that active colUboration between 
operators of distance education systems has the potential to make a significant 
contribution to cost-effidency through the optimization of eoonomies of scale. 
This cQst-efiRdcncy may be achieved primarily through the sharing of costs as- 
sociated with the establishment of the distance education infrastructure and, 
more particularly, through the cooperat We design, development, production and 
use of instructional materials whereby the numtwr of students using the 
materials can be increased to a point where benefits derived from eoonomies of 
scale accrue. Such a quest for increased cost-efBciency could entail: 

(i) creating a centralized curriculum and instructional materials 
development and production infrastructure; and 

(ii) elim inating unnecessary overlap in course development and there- 
by concentrating more students in any given course. 

The achievement of such initiatives would lead to greater oost-effidency 
since the cost per student unit would be reduced. Cost-effectiveness shouU also 
be facilitated since the quality of instructional materials ought to be enhanced 
through the concentration of resources, expertise and efTort in the design and 
development process. If this potential for improved cost-effectiveness is to be 
realized on an international basis, a number of constraints will have to be 
overcome. 

A. Constraints to Cooperation 

In attempting to generate cooperative development and use of instruction- 
al materials on an international scale, apart from language and cultural differ- 
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cnoes, barriers to genuine collaboration emanate primarily from the strongly 
entrenched tradition of academic freedom.^ The traditiooal autonomy of the in- 
dividual teacher, especially in tertiary education, hat promoted somewhat per- 
sonalized approaches to curriculum and instnictiooal design. This fimdom to 
give a personal slant to teaching is jealousfy guarded by many acMkmics. This 
traditional attitude towards autonomy, however, is somewhat oouotertMriaooed 
by the intellectual interchai^ between scholars which is an essential feature of 
academia, embodied not only in the wide range of professional Journals that 
exist in every discipline, but also in professional associations, conferences and 
teacher exchange programs that cut across national boundaries. FVirther, the 
mixturcof backgrounds of staff that are typically found in almost every univer- 
sity department reflects the fact that education, especially at the tertiary level, 
is, in a sense, already inherently international In distance education, the long 
history of the International Council for Distsnce Education (ICDE) highlights 
the potential for genuine cooperation in the distance education arena. If an ap- 
propriate mechanism existed, it seems reasonable to suggest that most educators 
would welcome the opportun tty to work on the cooperative design and develop- 
ment of materials with professional colleagues in a well-supported course tean 
environment. 

In a multinational course team environment, issues associated with the 
development of materials for use on an international basis could be addressed 
meaningfully. For instance, such materials would need to: be designed for use 
by a wider target audience, focus on the substantive subject matter, and illustrate 
points with a wide range of examples. At USP, for example, it is not unusual 
in courses on law, marketing, economics and the like to see examples drawn 
from several national contexts in order to clarify key concepts, thereby retain- 
ing relevance to students from several countries, while at the same time enrich- 
ing the materials. This line of argument is not meant to deny that genuine 
differences in curricular requirements do not exist between institutions in dif- 
ferent countries. Indeed, it is to be expected that several courses couU well be 
relevant only to nationals of a speciTic country. On the other hand, it seems 
equally defensible to suggest r hat the essential core of many subject matter areas 
would be of direct relevance to appropriate target audiences throughout the 
region, if not worldwide. In any event, issues associated with curricular com- 
patibility could be effcaively resolved in a course team environment. Further, 
course teams could also consider the relevance of the considerable quantity of 
course materials that already exist in the region to ascertain the extent to which 



1 Catven, J., ^'FacilittUig Traitfer of I>isla«cc Cotfics", Paper prescaicd at the 13th World 
Coifereioe of the Iiieriatioul Cotidl forDiauacc Edicatloi, Meiboifie, 1985. 
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new leaching resources were required to be developed, or whether existing 
materials oouM be either adapted or used without modificat >n, in a wider range 
of international contexts. 

The use or adaptation of existiiig materials also raises questions about 
ownership and copyright as well as pricing policies and associated funding al- 
locations. Cop«TightdearaDce and associated charges tend to vary significant- 
ly acooiding to whether an institution operates on a nonprofit basis or if it stands 
to profit from the sale of educational materials. This issue is further compli- 
cated by the fact that copyright regulations vary from country to country. As- 
sociated with the copyright issue is the question of ownership of the materials 
and the extent to which various course team members should receive royalties 
from sales. Distance education institutions and organizations will inevitaDiy 
have different policies on such mauers. There is an evident need for a clearly 
defined policy on ownership, as there is in questions on the extent to which 
materials might need to be adapted for a particular instructional context and the 
extent to which such changes might lead to claims on ownership of materials. 
Such claims are likely to be further complicated by the pricing policy on sale 
and purchase of materials relative to student fr government grants, funding 
allocation within institutions, and so on. If, rK/>,ever, materials are being 
developed from the outset with international usage in mind, copyright and 
ownership issues can presumabl y be dealt with effectively during the design and 
development phases of instructional materials production. If necessary, a team 
of management and legal experts could be charged with the task of delineating 
ownership, copyright and pricing issues to engender a workable model of inter- 
national cooperation at the subregional level in South Asia. 

It is dear that none of the aforementioned constraints is fundamentally 
problematic. Provided sufficient goodwill exists between potential partners, 
there docs not seem to be anything to prevent the realization of cooperation in 
distance education on an international basis within the region. Indeed, the judi- 
cious selection of projects that could generate multimedia, self-instructional 
packages capable of satisfying simultaneously the manpower development 
needs of several countries in the region in a cost-effective manner is an excit- 
ing proposition that warrants further consideration. Based on the previous 
review of both existing distance education operations and outstanding man- 
power development needs in South Asia, a number of projects are apparently 
worthy of pursuit. 
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K Potential CoopenitiYe Ventures 

Of the scvm countries reviewed, lU had <k^^ manpower develop- 
ment needs in the field of in-servioe teacher education for both primvy and 
secondary kvek White social sod cultinadifihraioescei^ 
oouotriea in the rcgiofK it seems r6asonrt>k lo suggest that the upgrading of 
teachers in cuniculum areas such as mathcnaticB sod nsiund sdence 
of almost univenal value. If this in-service leacher education could alK> be 
coordinated with the devttopoeot aod distribution <rf Modated ioM^^ 
materiala fir use by pupils lo the schools^ presumAly the efficacy of such an 
initiative wouklbe even greater. Indeec^, according to a recent analysis by Lock- 
heed sod Haoushdc,^ oompariKn of the outcomes of a number of projects 
financed by the World Baok demonstrated that invcstmeots in instmctioosl 
resources, such aa textbooks and radio propams, proved to be more cost- 
effective than invcstmenu in teacher educatkm. Fkom the point (tf view of 
promoting pupU leamingp a major investment ki weU-devek)ped instructional 
materials appears to demand serious conskkration by educatiooal dedskm 
makers, as do a number of other projects. 

Of the countries surveyed, four had documented manpower devek)pment 
needs m agriculture and/or rural devek)pment Sknilarly, common maqwwer 
development needs existed in several countries ki such fieUs as vocatioml and 
tedinkal educatkxi, health educatkm, nutrition, literacy, women's education 
and engkieerir^ educatkxi. While spedfk: requirements wiU ioevttably vary 
somewhat, it seems reasonable to suggest that the essential core curriculum 
emanating from the kihercnt structure of the subjea matter disdplkie will be 
more or less of universal relevance. Where countries have apparcoUy common 
needs, these couki be explored m detail through tiie establishment dt kmrn- 
tional projea teams with each country taterested ki a particular fieU of study 
bekig represented kutiaUy by a scnkx* academkdan who is an expert in cur- 
riculum in an appropriate discipline. Startingwithaworkshopfocuskigoncur- 
riculum design issues, woridrig groups couM be established ki sped^^ 
todooimeot the structureof the subject matter under Uieguklanoe of sukibly 
experienced kistructk)nal design experts. The project teams oouM be chvged 
with the task of generating kistruakmal blueprints, provkliiig specific 
guklebnes for the devek)pmeot of kistructional materkds whkh oouki be sub- 
sequently aUocated to course writers, audtovisual specialists and the like. Actual 
materials development couM be effectively coordkiated by the experienced 



1 Lockkeed, M.E ma E. HiitdMk, "laprofvlag Bd^lioMl Efflckscy li 
Coittriet: Wlttt Do We Kiow?, Ccmp^, vol. 18 (19S8X ppt 21-38. 
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iDsmjctiocial<ksigr«r from the ori^^ Subjed matter spedalists 

fiom the design team miglttalao be iowohFCdi&ni^^ bef- 
fect, these internatioiial pcvgect teams 
cal course team approact with which tbett is extcmi^ 

C Alternative Strategies for DeyelopmeBt 

As mentiooed earlier, modeb for multinational cooperative veotuies in 
distMce education already exist. USP is perhaps the most obvious exsm|de, but 
the ratkmak underiying the estibUBhmcot of such orgar zationa as the EAI^ 
and The Commonwealth of Ixarning is entirely consisteot with the notion 
the cstifclishment of a coocdinatiiig mechanism such as SADECcouU lead to 
significaiH benefits to aU countries in the r^ion in tenns of coal-effD^^ 
ccot-eCficiency and optimization <rfquality in distance education operations. In- 
deed, as Sharma^ has pointed out, distance education offers a genukie oppor- 
tunity to further the Asian Development Bank's objectives of developing human 
resources and txxtaical competencies in its developing member c^^ The 
potential contribution of distance education will not be realized, however, 
without carefiil planning and the commitment of sufficient human and material 
resources to ensure the production and distribution of instructional materials of 
the highest quality, designed to service the needs of large numbers of students, 
thereby generating economies of scale. While it might be po6si>le to gain some 
benefits through theesti^lishmentof aseries of relatively smaller-scak bilateral 
collaborative ventures using existing distance education infirastructures, the 
potential benefits to be derived from economies of scale would appear to 
demand a bold initiative invdving international cooperation on a large scale. 

In reviewing distance educatioo in South Asia, it is clear that three 
countries (India, Pakistan and Sri Lanka) have already made a significant in- 
vestment in distance education, while the other countries (Bangladesh, Bhutan, 
Maldives and Nepal) have a great deal of potential for further investment in their 
respective distance education infrastructures. It should also be noted that India, 
Pakistan and Sri Lanka have consklerAle scope for the expanskxi of existing 
distance education activities. In short, when considered as a whole, the South 
Asian region couM benefit significantly from increased investment in distance 
education. Whether such investment occurs in a coordinated fashkm across in- 
ternational boundaries or as a series of uncoordinated natkxial initiatives, is a 
key consideration. 



1 Sharma,M./bM€ti■DUla■ccEdlCitb■^0»lafKe£dMcarMMill vol. I» 

Maiili, AsUi Devctopneit Baik, 1985. 
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In the field of distaiioe eduotkn, bow many iiyrtfatiom have wvied 
limited rcsotoccs in the carty slagci erf infisitni^^ 
ofexperiei]oe(rf.andapecia]iMexpcrtiie]o,dta^^ HoirinaQy 
basicaUy ecfiivakot oounes have been desigi^ 

damental manpower devek)pment needs crfuotrai^ uodeitrained primvy 
school teachers? Similar cjucstioas oouM be rated with respect to couisca 
aimed at a wbc* range <rf target populations, including a wide 
oipatiooalgrcwps and disadvantaged groups, such as women and the r^ 
As was demoftttnaed by the eariier review of manpower devetopment n 
South Asia, oommon problems exist in a aumbix of national ooMeits. Hie 
realistic alternatives for solving the fundamental nsue of making the best use 
of educational funds are severely restricted. The previous diMuaioo of the 
economics of mass distance education dearly points to perh^M the only viat^ 
alternative, that of working together across national boundaries. Countries can 
either continue to reap relatively limited returns on their educational investment 
by continuing to wortc alone or they can endorse international initiatives ofiable 
(rf generating significantly better returns. The development of effective inter- 
national woridng relationships in such areas as defence and trade have been evi- 
dent for many years throughout various parts of the world. Why should similar 
woridng partnerships not be possible in djst»oe education? 

Continuing to work alone will not lead to any improvements in returns on 
educational investment. Bilateral cooperatkm will likely have a relatively 
minor impact on returns. The greater the number <rf countries working in 
cooperation, the greater the economies <rf soak whk* could lead to signifi^ 
benefits for the region. In short, the centralizatkmofresouroes, both human and 
physical, in the establishment of an crganizatkxi such as SADEC wouU appear 
to offer the best alternative. 

Hie problems associated with the provisxxi of adequate H^fratifinal op- 
portunities to rapidly increasing target populations kxxn as a major cfaalkiige 
to governments in the regkm. Larg^scale distance educatxmkiitiativesi^ipear 
to offer perhaps the only viable solutkxi. Such mitiatives cannot emanate sde- 
ly from the existing distance educatkm infiraBtructures ki South Asia wfaicfa m 
already working ctoae to fuU capacity. Hie creation of SADEC to become the 
hub of a concerted effort to promote a coordinated range of coat-effective dis- 
tance educatkxi programs of the highest quality on an intematkmal acale 
demands further analysis. Such an initiative oouM well be the only viable 
approach to tackling successfully the mammoth problems fack^ governments 
in the regkm in attempting to provide fbr the burgeoning educatk» and train- 
ing needs of rapkUy expanding populations. For this reMoo, a detailed over- 
view kA the structure, function and operatkmal feasibility of SADEC, the 
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proposed mechamsin for engendering subregkmal oooperatkn in distance 
education will DOfw be delineated. 



SOUTH ASIAN DISTANCE EDUCATION CENTER; 
A PROPOSAL 



The activities tA the propawd South Asian Distance Education Center 
(SADEQ would need to encompass curriculum design as wdl as instructioi^ 
materials design, development and produdioo. In addkioo to executive 
maiagement personnel it would need to be stafifed by experts in instructional 
design and media specialists to ensure appropriate use of print-baaed, audio- 
visual and computer-based instructional packages. The primary function of 
SADEC would be to develop distance-teaching resources erf the highest quality 
which could be used in a variety of national contexts. SADEC would not neces- 
sarily be responsible for producing multiple copies of instructional materials, 
but would concentrate on the prcparationofascricsof master oopiesof materials 
(printer-ready copy, master audiotapes, master videotapes, master diskettes) 
which couM then be distributed to participating countries through an appropriate 
agency, presumably an existing distance education institution. The multiple 
copying of materials in the k)cal context woukl, in most instances, be cheaper 
than central production and distribution, though each particular case would need 
to be evaluated from a cost-efficiency perspective relative to the actual physi- 
cal location of SADEC. Similarly, the use of radio or television broadcasUng 
might best be dealt with at a national, rather than an international level in most 
instances. The SADEC proposal will therefore concentrate on the stnicture and 
function of an organization capable of generating distance teaching resources 
of the highest quality for use on an international scale. 

A. SADEC: Organizational Structure 

The organizational struaure of SADEC is primarily dependent on the 
function that it wiU fulfil. While the major function of SADEC is the design 
and development of high-quality instructional materials, a number of other im- 
portant activities needs to be supported to ensure the cost-effecth^eness of the 
materials development function. For example* given the wide range of existing 
distance education courseware in the r^on, it seems reasonable to suggest that 
the devetopment and maintenance of a "Course and Teaching Resources 
Database" and an associated "Regional Clearing House" would make the best 
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use of the ftindi already ifp^cited in diit^ SADEC 

couMooocdinaicifacactivitkaofawofk^ 

educadoo opcntknt, not ooly iD leniis 

itaouroessucb as primed materia^ Initial 
data cnUectioQ 00 ooune offioringi oouU ^ 

|»n«^ 4^c^^l^ mprirmi tn maimain ftir dau^Mc, Staite* 
ly, ooUectioa of saisfrte materials ooidd Iw ach^^ 
cial oommitmeota tlxNigl) space wou^ Tintype of 

activity wouM help preveiM the *'re-iiivcoiioQ of the 
tioo for cost-cflfectlve deaign and devekipm«t of faffM^iMgi mai ffri ali, 

SADEC oNild occfaestrate the gathering of aela of anpk matcriab 
sodated with oxinea documemed on the database so that they 
ableforcooaidentionby tbepropoaedinteroaUooalprajM Hieaetcaaia 
would be charged with the documcotatioQ of the cwicute and instnictiocMl 
tnateriats devek)pnieot needs in particular subject matter 
fore consider the sainfto of instruaiooal materials collected to asacaa whether 
ihey were sppropriate for use, with or withou adaptation in a r»^ge of 
tiooal settings- Under the guidance of an experienced imtructional designer, 
these project teams couM delineate the utility cf existing materiab, gaps in 
provisioo and related blueprints for instructional roateriah dcvek^^ 
ing the desired instructional media mix required. Subject matter spedalkts 
fiom each participating country would be represented on each project tem 
which wouW be chaired by an instructional designer fton the SADEC sta^^ In- 
ternational project teams could be established to consider the curricula and 

instnjctional materials devetopment needs in such fields teacher 
agriculture, rural development, technical and vocttional education, health 
education, literacy, women's education and engineering education where oom- 
mon manpower development needs have already been identified, Anoverview 
of the organizatiooal structure of the interfisoe between the subject matte 

specialists in various fields of study and SADEC stafif is presented on pi^ 76 
(Figure 1). Once the international project teams have produced the required 
curricular spedficatioos and associated instructional blueprints, intcnationsl 
course development teams charged with the detailed design and development 
woric would then be established, SADEC's instnictional design spedalkts 
would provide the critical link between the ptojca teams and the ooutae 
development teams. While the initial meetings (rf these international teams 
would preferably taice place face-to-Csce over a period of ^iproximately ten 
days* duration, there would appear to be no good tesaon why subsequent meet- 
ings could not use the now widely available international tekoonferendng 
facility in order to contain costs to a reasonAle level 
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Ibe cuiibUrtwncoi and coortination of ioieroilkXMd project and ooune 
teams wouU appear to dcmndtbccMbUabm 

ti nnal H^iMg^ letlkMi wfrf^^ CWM ftli^ fWp^WffiM^ frf ff¥''ff!" ftk*f!f"'^ 

tw€€o particlpani^ tnrhnWm the <fawjnciitlonod tdoooplfemoa nwctliy. Ibe 
intcniaiioQal UaiaoQ icictlon would piovide adnlniatnthfe auppoft for pvofeci 
aodoouiieteaiiiitfMxit|gt>ttieaiiMjcBMi<of tiaive^ac^^ 

oouU be part of a teger oqaniwrinnal uni ooooemd pd^uvily witb ad- 
miniitntivc aeivioea» induding geaeral admioi^^ 
legriaCMn^aodftunce* Itoe aectiom aft typical of any krie open uoiver* 
sity. ApaftfromtbecmpiiaaiioniniBniatk)nflIiaiaon,tte 
tiona woukl l)e more or kaa equivakm to ttecr ctf similar 0^^ 
in wcU-cstaMislied tertiary education institutiooa. 

Some aspects of SADECwouU, however, differ markedly fiomodating 
educational iostitutioas involved in distaooe education. Unlike other diataooe 
education institutioni, SADEC wouU have no need to maintain ll>r^ 
itudy center support services, oiunselling services, registratkn and the like fo^ 
the sim|rie reason that SADECwouM have no students. With no need for the 
maintenance of a student records datitoe, it seems rea8onri>le to suggest that 
the computing requirements <tfSADEC could be designed around a network of 
microcomputers. FiilfilUng its primary fi«:tion<tf designing, 
producing master copies of high quality instructional materials, it would have 
a less extensive administrative stnicture concerned with the management of 
resources than a typical higher education institution (Figure 2). 

Probably the major difference between SADEC and other educational or- 
ganizations would be the lack of subject matter specialists in a wide raqge of 
disciplines, since these woukS be provktod by participating i^encies. The 
academk: staff of SADEC wouU be drawn primarily from the fiekb of instruc- 
tional design and educatkxial technok)gy. These instructional desigpers and 
media specialists wouU not only be responsible fix design and devctopment 
work, but would contribute significantly to the related activities of research and 
devek)pment, evaluatxm and training. To be truly effective, research and 
development activities, and evaluation procedures should be effectively in- 
tegrated with the work of the intematk>nal course teams. Such int^ration 
appears to provide unlimited opportunities for cross-cultural research in 
distance education.^ 



1 Taylor. J.C aid VJ. Wkiie, "Fratctivc Mcta-AitlytU: A RcMiich Randlgn for Dbtaicc 
EdicatkM", iCD£Bmtt€im, m. 2 (19S3). ppi 57-5S. 
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Figure 2: Ovwrriew of SADEC't fropoaad Ewobw MtMfi nt 
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Similarly* the efficacy <rf progrann to train ataff as diatanoe educatkn 
specialists wouM aurdy be CDhaaoed tbroi^ doae ooooe^^ 
actual instnidiooal materiali devetopcneot ei^^ 
ternatiooal omne developmeot teams. Indeed, training activities would 
probably beat be regvded aa part of the ic ap on aM lity of the three seotioiis erf 
SADEC conomwd wi'h the provisioQ of services of a primari^ 
turc, namdy, inatiuctiou^i deaign and development, educatioiMl tecbocri^ 
evaluatioo, research and dn-elopment (Figure 3^ 

Ihe basic orgsnizatiooal stnicture of SADEQ apart from the reaouce 
management and academic aervioes divisioosi would need to entail some form 
of executive inanagement atixicture 10 cimie adequate pcdicy fnnnub^ 
associated strategic planniiy. I¥om the perspective of ooordinatiqg the input 
firtxn each participaiing country, it would aecm that there is s need for an biter- 
natiocud Executive Council (ffiC) with a aiogk national reprcMntative from 
each participating country. Tbe lEC would be dnrged with the monitoring of 
eincrging manpower develcj[iment needs, national p 
broad targeta fcr subject areaa and target populationa rei)uiring atieolioa 
Similarly, the mC wouU be re8ponia>k for negotiating the 
with the equit^k aOocatioo (rfreaouroea and the setting (Apriorities rela^ 
the sources of funding for various prcjecu within SADEC*sopeniti^ The 
Director of SADEC would, of course, be a member <rf the DBC Theinteroal 
management Orudure <rf SADEC would appear to demand the existence of a 
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Bgm3: OwrltwoTSADEC^tPliipoMdAcMliMkSM^^ 



^ DMiteeMiaieemeiit ^ KMiaSaivioM * EvaliNllQQ 

• Project and OoMfte ^ OnphicDMigp • Kmmth 
TnaSuppoft • Ooapuier-BMed • IMnii^ 

* l^aining LMmhig 

• IbcteicnlServim 

• IMoiQg 



smaC senior managcfncot oomoiittee (oompriiiiv tbc Diredor and Anodaie 
Dirtctora) »d a inoft broKlly baaed ooosultadve oomm kfeee oxiiiidi^ of the 
heada of each of the sectkms lepitaeoied Id tte 

organizatkmal structure (Figure 4). This atnicture providea a geoeral 
finfflMwofk for A inoft detailed cxamiiiatloo of oe^ 
tiom induding fkdUtiea ami equipmeitt, staC^ 

JL SADEC: Facilities and Equipment 

llKtxganizaKiooal slmcture of SADEC reflects its main fuoctioaB 
sodated with ttc design, devetopmeii and production of ii^^ 
which would include printed materiala» audiotapes, videotapes and disket^ 
While the cMOitial fiioaioo of SADEC ia to produce maaier oopiea of such 
materials for subaequem multipk copying and distrl>ution M 
oouM weU be wcfth omidering the induaior (rf a printer to meet die n^ 
the country in which SADEC wiU be located Such Mksue would obviously 
require csrefid economic justificatioo and would depend on a feasibiUty 
being carried out relative to poB8l>k alternative physical lo^^ 
For the sate of iUustratioo, however, a printer and asaodated atora 
wiU be included in the proposed physical infrastructure. 
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Figure 4: 



General Overview of SADEC*e Proposed Organizational Structure 
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Tb« emphaiis oo mukioMdia setf-tetnictiooal pick^get dcmiixb 
capri>iUtkt to tbc prakictkn 

bmde«v:pliQOiiii^^ White it ii MkdpMc! Uut the bulk of nii^^ 
(70« per Qcm) would be |Nrtt4)Med» tte^^^ 
lilBdy to incrcMc oveir tte next 15-20 yc^ 

in&wtructuie to povide spuialiitd media nd oomputcr-macufed kmsiog 
capabiiiticaiircgiwIedvcBaaptU. Skioc«Qdiota|Mpipvkk baric oMneware 
to poasibte iidio btwdCHting aa weD ai borne ^ 
sioiilar poaal>ilitiea in r^apd to tdevirioo b roadca aliqg or bome uae, Ibe in- 
diskso of media bdlitiea cipandB aiyiificaatly tbe fkxA>ility and pdential 
pedi^ogicaLeflicaqrdfSADECacrvkxa. FMher, becauae of ouncnt and fu- 
ture devclopOMOls ia aalelttc oooimuii^^ 

couM wen bcoeflt from the incksioo of a broartculii^ capiMlity. Agaki»tbe 
find deptakOL oo wash an invcaameot wouU be dependent on a detailed 
S6ast>ility study, but ii worthy of ooqsidenitiaD in the cuntnt concept propqaaL 

C Med^ServkfsCapaMUty 

The Bducatiood Techookigy Section of SADEC wouU enoom pasa vk^ 
production, audio production and anodated grapbica, 
amputer-baaed lqanifa)g» and technical worlPBhop The kivcatmeot 

rrqilirH in f^npifn*'^'" h# l^ly rfgigrminfld hy pnlky dackinna rriatgd 

to the desMbflity of haviqg oo-air broadcast capebiUtiea for dtber radio or 
tekv^ioo. e»m|rie, qu^Uty and OMls vary (^te significanay to vki^ 
production relative to tbe use of broadcast Midard (BETAC^ 
cast standard (BVUX*widi tbe tomer requiiiiv an investment almoat twice ^ 
oftbe latter. Tbe bssic equipment for audio production, gri^)hics, photography 
and associated worl^abop ficiUties wouM, at present in Austrdia, coat ap- 
proximatdy A$2SQ,Q00 (US$177,00OX with video production costing a fuither 
A$728,000 (US$S46,000) for broadcast standard or A$441,000 (US$330 JSO) 
for scmibrpadcast standard. 



D. Computer-Bused Learning Capability 

The computer-based leming (CBL) capd>ility of the Educational Tech- 
nology Seaioo would incorporate an infrastruaure capable of providing dis- 
keaes for uae in computer-managed learning and computer-assisted learning as 
well as a oomputcr-marlced toating facility. The computer-managed learning 
(CML) system would be microcomputer-based and would entail three integrated 
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oompoQcnts: maDageiDcot, asaeaimcnt aixi delivery* 1^ 
pooent would involve storing student lest results, dite lest ooai|Med and up- 
dating scores on a student reoonh dMadSss. The sssessment ftnciioo would 
entail testing msslery <rf student taiowled^ and oogoi^ 
ing immediate peiforinanoe-reiaiedfiDedbaGklo|tudeols. The ddimy cbm- 
pooent of tbe system oouM be diatatte-baaed te Ih^ 
10 appropriate tcdmcdogy, or print-baaed fbr^tboiC'frkhput apDeasrto a 
microcomputer. The print-based apprdacH wotjM entail atudcnis iiUbititeng 
answersheets loa central locatioafor optical nmlM% an<f*iaiMqg*l>y" thecdin^ 
puter - with student feedbadc beiqg provided *i the fohn of a ompuier- 
generated personal letter. Ihe comptUcr-aasiated teaming (CAI^xapiibiUty 
woukl» however, demand student access to a ttkaooompuler. 

Relative to the specific oontcxt in wtrich msny of sftilfM target 
populations in South Asia would be woddo^ fltoe nuT^ not be a;m«jor im- 
mediate widespread deinand for auGbMgb tciteai^ appronc^ 
but the oentralizatioo of the required in&astrer wouM avoid "reinventiajg 
the wheel" and ensure that limited resources weiaiised 10 gobdeff^ Thecost 
(tf software, including authoring langu^p, an sppfopriale VaoltocrCMrt dat^ase 
product, some communicatioosaoftware, an optiosi reader, dislretl^ 
associated microcomputers woukt cost only A$150,000<U!^1 li^SOO) to estab- 
lish a basic C8L facility. ' ^ 

E. Additional Equipment 

The Evaluation, Research and Developroent Section could alaft make use 
of the optical reader for the processing of evaluation questionnaires'Which could 
be distributed locally but processed centrally. Apart fiom a number of 
microcomputers, say four IBM- AT machines (A$3O,006), this section would 
only require software for conductini; statist^ data analysis such as SPSS-PC 
(approximately A$l,S00)orStatgraphia(approxiffiatelyA$2,000). Similarly, 
the Business and Fmance Section and the Penoanel and Intematiooil Liaison 
Section would not require an exce^ive iflPV^atment in handwaredr software, 
apart from a number of microcomputersaod a cpmawrcially avaiUble integrated 
software padcage such as Open Access II (apprMmately A$1,S00) to support 
the bulk of activities. Tekoonfmadng fiidUties are perhaps the exception. 
Such a capibility to support the operation of iour studios wouMaequire an 
investment (rf around A$166,900 (US$12547S) for the nedfcssary equipment, 
including teleconferencing systems, microphones, extenEial spealrers, cassette 
tape decks (for recording proceedings), and a teleconferenoe bridge. 
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In the Materiftb Productk)a Md Dist^^ 
be to establish a netwcrkwocxlpnxxatiiigiy^^ 
output. An cvaluatioo of the cuntnt oorts ■aori Kcd with various commcrokl 
systems would be required, but so invcatmeot in the onkr of A$S11,|000 
(US$383,000) wouM be required for the inarallarinn of a high pcrfo mM K c 
electronic documcot productioQ systein consisting oi 12 worintatioQS 
(e.g^ Xerox 6085 'Star*) at a total a:st of A$384^ 
printer (e.g., Xerox 3700) coating A$27417 (US$20^38), fik server 
(e.g., Xerox 8090) oostii« A$80»000 (US$6aO0O)» and opdcal acanner 
(e.g., Xerox 76SO Pro-Im^ge ScameO coatiiv ASllfiOO (USSlS»7S0)b con- 
nected together in a local area networic(RgureS). WUkitwQuklbepoaaMe 
to create desktop puhtiahing syatema for much kaa than ihia» the quality and 
reliability of the ayatem would dqusnd nignificamly nn thtt ^ ^rffff ripmCTT 

Staffing 

The scope (rf the activities <rf SAI^ would br critically dependent upon 
the number of instructional dea^ sprdaHats available to work with the 
propoaedintcniMiooalpro^andoourKdevekipmem Fortheaakeof 
illustratiooy it wiU be aMunied that 16 experienced inatruGtkml dea%nm 
pointed M kxturer level) wiU be requked in order to support the work of ^g^ 
international prq^ teama with an Aaaodate Proteaor appointed to 000 
the work of the instructional deaign and devetopmcnt aeotion. In the fbat 
instance, it wouki be desirabk if two deaigners worked widi each pra^ team. 
Subsequently, each designer oouU then eupport the work of spproKfanately 
seven interniitiQnal oouTK developoMnt leama on an annual basis. Ihuspthe 
work of an instructknsl dea^gner wouM entail workkig wkh one tateniatknl 
project team and aevenkueniartonal course devetopmentteama per year. Based 
on the aasumptkxi that the tasla of profea tcania and a)urBe tcMBa are^ 
less oompstible, the ovcrsU design and devck)pmcnt Gspadty of SADECwouU 
therefore be roughly equivaleot to 120 iKw oouraea acroaa eight pn)gr^ 
first year. This figure is baaed on the assumptkm that proband course tcaina 
wouk)meetooa£aoe-to-{kxbaaisatSADECfortbeinkialworkovcrapcr^ 
of 10 working days. Subaequent work wouki requke a fivther nkie working 
days per team, entailing manuacript review, tekosnferenckv In 
the first year of operation, each kMtnictkxud deaigner would spend 1S2 
team work, 48 days on research and evahiatk)n, and 25 days on the trakiing of 
personnel lliese figures sre baaed on the aasumptkm that a deatgnerworics 5 
days per week for 45 weeki, wkh 4 weeks alkmed for recreatkn kave^ 
for pubUcboUdays, and a single week for skk leave. Again, ttieae figures «t 
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for the purpose of illustration only and stxxild not be inlefpreted too literally, 
since they are ultimately dependent on pcdicy dedakiiB ttat would determine 
the relative priori ty to be given to team work, reacaicfa and evaluati^ 
ingactivitiea, respectively. Bstber, as SADEC actlvitin expnd in the yean 
to come, allowanoe would need to be made for varying degreca of ievWoo<rf 
materials as a result of evaluation activities and evotvtag subject matter 
disciplines. 

The woric of instructional desigpen and subject matter apecUkts in the 
project and course dcvelopmcm tcama wnuid be faciMtated Ky f ht ttiitwi ff trf 
distance education (^Boers whose primary n)k would be to pfovkle 
tive and editorial support to the teams. Hie distance educatiaooffloen would 
also spend a total of 1 9 days on each (rf the teams and would ate sposd ^ 
research, evaluation and tndnkig activities in the same p ropor ti on as iimtruc- 
tional designers though their contribution wouM be U> provide 
Uiat typicaUy provided by research assistants, reflecting the ifjpoktt^^ 
of tutor/Mnior tutor. As required, the distance education officen would also be 
expected to liaise with staff from the other sectioiK, cspedaOy with those fa 
evaluittion, research and development, educational techocdogy, nd materials 
production and distribution. 

The complement of suff in the evaluation, research and development sec- 
tion wouM be prinnarily dependem on the policy determining the relative pr^ 
of such actWities. Given the limited amount of research in distance M'TTtfctu 
however, there is corviiderBble scope for this type of work. The academic 
credibility of SADEC couU certainly be enhanced by a tenondbk commit- 
ment of resources to this scaion. It is therefore proposed that a senior lecturer 
be app<Mntcd to coordinate iht. work of the section with the support of three fill! 
time researchen appointed at lecturer level llieae staff mcmbcn would, erf 
course, work with the instructional designers and distmx education 
devise and operationalize a comprehensive evaluatkxi, research and devdop- 
ment management plan for SADEC. The projects incorporated wouU primsrl- 
ly have an applied focus with a view to enhancing the cost-effectiveness of 
distance education operations in the regwn. In particular, SADEC would 
conduct research which would: 

(i) provkic a better understanding of the factors whkh affect the 
learning processes of students who are at a distance from the 
provkling institution; 

(ii) demonstrate the efficacy of particular instruakxial strategks; 

(iii) demonstrate the cost-effectiveness of particular oombinatioiK of 
instructkxul media; 
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(iv) enduile the utiUty of differem distance cduci^ 
fbnnal nd iKmfbnnal educitknal 

(v) exidm the coooomk: impact of distant 
dev^opiDeot;aiid 

(vi) oootrflHaetotbetheomicalundcfsumdingofdist^ 

Thcfe is» of course, not only enormous scope for, but abo a mi^ need 
for, icsearcb in dJstnoe education. It would be hoped that SADEC would make 
a significant cootrlxttioo to the icseareb effort, partiod^ 
tional technology. 

llie staCBng requirements of the Educatiooal TediK^ogy Sea 
be somewlwl dependent on policy decisions pertaining to the emphasis to be 
g)ven 10 video and audio production, aixl computer-based le^ Ihebasic 
minimum needs, however, are for an Associate Professor to manage the ac- 
tivities and for a video produaion producer supported by a director who would 
alao contribute to scriptwriting, two camera operaton 
sbtants, I^audioproduction,thercwouldbeaoeedforadirectoranddUbbing 
operator. Wortsbop activities to maintain the audiovisual and computing 
equipment wQukt demand the appointment of at least two technicians, while 
photography would require two staff members, «k1 graphiCB a further two to 
support production nctivities. ThesesuggcstionsarebasedODarBaKxiableoom- 
mitment to the development of audiovisual materials. Ibe computer-based 
kvningfadlitywoukl require three spedalist staff members-asystetnsand 
and two applications programmers. The aaivitics of the Educational Technol- 
ogy Section would also, of course, require adequate secretarial and clerical 
support. 

While the Educational Technology Section would produce audiotapes, 
videotapes and diskettes, the bulk of the instnictionsl materials wouU be pr^ 
based The productioo and distributkxs of materials wouU be managed by a 
Senior Administration OfGcer supported primarily by graphic artists, word 
proccssingoperaiors,aodadministrativesla£r. Inordertopt^ jcethecaUmated 
equhrakm of 120 OMrscs in the fiiBt year and an estinMted 20 researdi proj 
per year, the faUowing staff would be required: 4 grsphic srtists, 1 training 
officer, 1 2 word ptoccaaing operators, and 1 print productkm supervisor to con- 
trol the scheduling of the work. These estimates (tfstaffihg requirements are 
based on the assumption that the printed materials (e.g.. Introductory Booklet, 
Study Book, Selected Readings) of each course will require approximately 275 
pag^ of word processihg, 5 days of input by a grsphk artist, and the paste-up 
of2S0pagC8(rfsetoaedreadingsused under existing copyright legislation. As 
was mentioned previously, the equipment configuration is based on a Local 
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Area Netwoit such Uui the capKity of Uw tyttem couU ^ 

aboiild danand joatMc Alicniaiiveljr, tt would be pcHfck to kncMe tte 

number of houn Uiat tbe equipineat k uMd by kuodaek^ MA wctk, tbe 

afoRtncotkned ataflby eadinaiM hivtog been baed 00 a ak^ aUft 
duriqg oonnal buakicaB houn. 

Print p«wfc.rrtnfl H aimfil mafcily ar innrming iTf nuriHj nh|«Mh 
for subMqueiK muUi{^ copykig in aevcral oaboui ooolexii. If ttaededikn 
was nuKte to alk)w SAI^ to aervkx local atudeoti ia Ibe tan«tf«e a«ta^ 
context of 118 phyriral lw T ti o n .ibe ate of the dcap^aectto 
lyoeedtobeafiioctioooftbeouDberofttudefliaenralkd. 01«eaibe|itaaiy 
foam 00 productioo oforiginali wtikfa will be madt into muki plf nn p ^n 
wbere, deapauiiactivitiei would not demaodam^tew^it^ 
Staff membcg in tha aectioo wouR twwever. be rt!«pnn«atV far i.i»««<»tn g 
arcfaivea. inchidinp the. «tnrap> >^.H^K.i«4~. .^pi^ matfriih ManrlKfiri 
witbtbeSADECCoufae«ITeadiii«Rcaoun)eaDaiab«e. Adofca^iixMod 
by pcdia{s two admidatrativciMiitaotaibould be adequate for 

The extent of staCBng requirements in tbe Pemooel mi Inleniatioaal 
Uaiaoo Sectkx ia ^gaio aomewbat difDcult to aMCftaki with ^ 
iainty. Apart fiom a SaiiorAdininiMralkn Officer to oomdiiMteaGt^^ 
personnel <^Bcer aaiiatod by. peiliapa, ibree adminittrative aalMMla and a 
secretary would be needed to manage recruitment, ioduatrial rclatioat, «id m- 
sodatediaauea. Similarly, tbeextentttfataffing required toauppottinlcniaikio- 
al liaiaon activitiea would be dependent on tbe aucceaa of tbe propoaed 

ioMniatiooal project teams and aaaodatedcourKdevelopmcot tenia. Anini- 
tial projeaioa of eight aubject diKdpline4>e8ed projea tev^ 

equivalent to 120 courae development teama in tbe first year wouU probably 
demand a grackial increase in stafiT from peifaapa four to eight liaison offiocn 
whikthesoopeofSADECactivitica gathered momentum. Eacbliakonaffloer 
would be given reaponsibility for all of tbe arrangements iBsodated widi project 
team and course team operatiooa, indudii^ travel, acoommodatioo, tnoapott 
and 4^nda pliers associated with botb &oe4o-fiKe meetii^ and aubaequent 
teleconfcrencca. The coordination of teleooa&reodng would demnd at lent 
two memben of staff, one cleric to coordinate the adfflinistnitive arrangementa, 
and a technical oCBoer reaponsible for tbe management and maintenance of tbe 
teleconferencing equipment. Staff wkhin tbe Pcfsonel nd Intemational 

Liaison Section would dearly have to woric ctoaely with other SADEC staff, 
especially tboae emfrioyed to deal with financial aCUn. 

Utescopeof the activittes of the Business and Fmanoe Section would be 
dependem on pcriicy dedsiona associated with funding arraqgementt ModEted 
with the worit of tbe project and course teams, production, distribution and the 
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Uke. ItatisotnriouslyaDeedforadetaikd 
meters aDd tbe dedsioo taken wm uUf^ 
quiitmcois for Ibe BuaiiMBS ami I%inoe Sec^ 
towevcr, tbal an offnizatkm tiicb ai SADEC 

pkoicQtaalblkmt: aSeQteAdmiaialiatk»Offioer,suppo^ , 
pinniogvid budgetary olBocn, a buiUi^ 

officer and a prf>licatk)M<^to, at wen aa^ Ibecscact 

Xf^fXTfr^ ^«p^W^ "TT^ «ta#f wnuld he depaidtant pttoarily on the octent 

to whkt attract or pennaDcotataffweitiM^ 

An ovcnll iodicalkn ofaiafBiv i«c|ui^^ 
thougli a detiikd fieaaibility itudy wouU be needed for piedae qiedficalion. 
The ovcraUitcunrcnt coat (rfSADEC staff will, of 

tioa(rftbeOeoter-anolberobjective(tftbefeaidbiUtys(^^ In order to provide 
a woridng model of operatkmaloKts, bciwcver, a spreadsheet oo activity 
costing will l)e briefly considered. 

G. Opcretkmal Costs 

The spreadsheet was devised by Timmkis^ as part of a research project 
funded by the Australian Gov^mment. The costs delineated therefore reflect 
current Australian rates of pay for lecturers, tutors, word processing opcrslor^ 
graphic artists and so oa Ibe costs of particular activities (eg., tatructional 
de8ign)arebasedooanalkxaUionoftinMa»tedatanhourlyordail Ihus, 
it is possibk 10 consider the costing modd fiom the perspective <rf the emptoy- 
ment of contract staff rather than pennanent employees. The costs have been 
collated under two major headings: first, devdopment and production, and 
second, delivery, the latter indudiqg the teaching component (student support 
services, tutorial and library support, tutor-marfced assignments, examinations, 
etc), llie major interest fiom a SADEC perspective is 00 devekjpment and 
production, especially the development of instructioQal materials in the form of 
printer-ready copy. The advamage of the spreadsheet approach is, of course, 
the flexibility available to (tamers who can vary one or more of the parameters 
and view the effect of the variation (e.g., increase in the number of students) 
across the total model. 



1 Thaaiw, WX, CcM-effectivmns of Primed SttufyMaUrwl SuppitmeKtid by Otktr hfedui 
forExiemdLtmmmg, DeptrlBeit of Empioyoicit, Edtcatioi aid Tniiiig, Co«aoiwcalll 
oTAtslnlia, IMS. 
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The amimplkm uoderiyiog the ipcc«(^ 
modd developed by White.^ Signifies variMes in tbe modd tacl^ 
mimberof students, the "life" of tbecoivie, tbew^^ 
U> the typicslwofkkwdofafiiU^ime student 00 cn 
tityc^sludymateriaii, whether priai4>Med,iuiUo^ A 
typkal pratout finom the sprtadsM 

dgMhctf afUll4imestudcm*swocklond MMrisls pnxkioed «e eaqieded to 
hive a thfte-ycir "life% and the figuras refkct a tliee-year pr^ 
of 450 students (ISO per year). Iheinrtructidbal materials cooaiat of 27S pages 
of wofd-prooessed fflttuacript with S days (rf ionu fiom a grsptafe 
pagcsc^sdectedreadingithathavebeenpfiBMup. Ibeaefiguicsaiecoosis- 
teat with those used for estimating SADEC stafBng requireroeots, as ace the 
figures for ioBinictional design input (19 days) and diatanoeeducatioo<tfB^ 
effoct (19 days). The input <rf subject matter specialists to the interoitional 
course development team is Gosted at 75 days (e.g., 3 members at 25 days each). 
Expericooe would suggest that this is a realistic figure in most instances. Inex- 
amining the figures presented, k is important to note ttiat this spccadsiieet model 
was designed to reflect the operations of a typical Australian dual-mode institu- 
tion in which fonding is provided on an effective full-time student unit (EFTSU) 
basis, listed at the leve: of A$6,000 for the purpose of illustrstioo. Thisfigure, 
however, is not significantly related to the actual costs listed for iustructiooal 
design* word processing and so on because of the adivity a)8tii^ approach typi- 
cally used by accountants. In effect, the followipg figures reflect the coats of 
projected SADEC activities, though such coats should be interpreted cautious- 
ly in light of their basis in the current Australian context. 

From a SADEC perspective, the development costs (academic input, in- 
structional design, word processing and so on) for a single course are A$26, 193 
(US$19,644) while associated infrastructure costs (amortized over 40 years) are 
A$31,S00 (US$23,62S), giving a total (rf A$57,693 (US$43,270) which could 
be shared by !ieveral participating countries. For example, if seven countries 
participated in a particular project, an invesunent of US$6, 181 perpartner would 
be required. For this price, SADEC would provide a set of printer-ready 
originals for subsequent printing in each national context. If 7 countries par- 
ticipated in tht development of all the projected 8 disdpline-based projects and 
ffisociated 1 12 courses to be produced in the first year, the cost per SADEC 
pariner would be approximately US$692,320 compared with an investment of 
US$4,846,240 if a single country undertook the design and development work 

1 Wkiie, VJ., Tkt Economics of Distmct EdiKodon m m AitatraUm CoUege ofAdvattced 
Eiktcaiion, Paper pfcpired ror Ike AvttnlUi Coiacll of Direclon aid Priiclptls orColkget 
o( Advaiccd Edicatioi, 1985. 
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on an individuil oatknal basis. The savings ■aafriainl with iotcrnatioiial 
ooopcmioo Uirough SADEC 10 aU 1 12 ooum 

u> a staggering US$4,iS3^ in jim one ]fc«<rfopef^^ Itaesoeoarioiiaot 
quite so simfde, since travel and aooomcnodatiQn cosKi would be inovrtd by 
prqiect and oouiae team partidpaots but, relative 
million, such ooBis aie almost intkvaat. 

The majorsaving^ then aieintbesharii^ofinftwtni^^ 
and developmem costs, respectively. The initial capital kiveatmcQt needed to 
establish a distance educatipo center is in the r^ioQ of ljS$6 mil^ 
ing and US$33 million for equipment. TbesharingofsuctaprajcotooatsaaKiQg 
several countries is patenUy attractive. Fiirthcr, the obvious eoomniic benefits 
ctf a proposal for the establishmem of SADEC wouU pnMnri>ty be att^^ 
to intemaliooal aid granting ageodea. IhecooDomic benefits deriv«dftwi the 
sharing of ongoiqg recurrent costs associated with design and development fa 
also attractive. Countries provided with printer-rea(!y copy of high quality cour- 
ses can still derive the benefits of economies of scak wamiarfil widi multiple 
copying for relatively large target population in their own nattooal cooleit. 
Costs associated with siteequent distribution, student support, exntaatioaB 
and the like are subject to fluauations in volumeof activity, and do not there- 
fore benefit from economies of scale. Such printing, distribution »d support 
costs wou]d,ofcourse, be the prerogative ofeacb individual nation. Asawhole, 
the ca)nomicjustifkation for SADEC appears to be clearly defend These- 
cial benefits that would accrue are equally demonstrable. TteoughSADEC 
operations, the rate at which distance education coutms are produced for the 
same investment could be increased by several hundred per cent, relative to the 
number of cooperating countries. At the same tkne, the pooling of expertise 
could optimize the quality of instructional materials. The promotion of fair and 
equiti^le access to educational opportunities would appear to be weU-served by 
the proposed SADEC initiative. 

CONCLUSION 

A. Towards Multinational Distance Education 

It would appear that the concept of SADEC can be adequately justified 
fhxn a number of points of view. In the final analysis, however, the essential 
justification must ultimately be the cost-effectiveness d such an operation. 
Economies of scale depend primarily on increasing the number of students 
enroUed in a particular coucse so that the cost per student is reduced. There 
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would ippcar to be real advantages in the cut Alwhmcot of tn intcmtional or- 

gpniziikmiuchasSADEQeipecMyforsmaUQi^^ WliMvcrtbeaodal 

juBtificitkxifbrdistaficeeducatipii, 

up a system nd devdopiog a Ai£BcieiAly wkte 

canbe littte eoooomicjusdficato for such an io^^ 

eoougb studem target po|M]ation tobringavcnfeo 

incQovcotiQiialeducatioQsyaieiDS. Large nliovooidd also bcocflt by alMriqg 

the 006U (tf devek)piqg vocatkxMl and pfofeaak^ 

vanoed tectaokigkB where the potential 

relatively smalL Through the devetopDcat of muWnatioml i Mt n ictional 
materials* SADEC offers signiflcant opportunities in tUs respect. Aootber 
major OKt-^Cfkdew^ measure is that cmanatiiv 

associated with the establishment of a s ophis ti ca te d inflnvtruchm to support 
distaooe education opcratioQS. Again, SADEC appears to oCEor an appeidiqg 
po6si>ility espodaUy to nations tUnUog of iavestin|c in diatanoe educa ti o n, 
either for the first time or asameaos of cxpandir<g current capacity. Diatlhere 
is an eonomicjustificstioo for sn ocgsnizition such as SADEC seems difll^ 
torefiite. TheaodaljustificatioofiDreKpsndiiyeducatiooalprovialoninafsir 
and equitii>te manner through SADEC acthrities is equally withou question 

The burgeoning demand for educational opportunities in developing 
countries espedaUy among disadvantaged groups appears to demand fiatherta^ 
vestment in distance education. Bu powerful social and economic justifka- 
tions for such investment need to be somewhat counterbalanced by an ecpially 
critical concern about the etBcacyofdistance e du cation which depqidsprimari- 
ly on the quality of instnictional materials. Through tbspooUqg of expertise in 
instructk)nal design and a range of uri>ject matter disc^^^ 
boundaries, SADEC appears to offer opportunities to optimize instructional 
quality, thereby maximizing cost-effectWencss. Indeed, a multinational dis- 
tance education infrastructure such as SADEC offers the exciting possl>ility 
that the measurri)le quality of inttruction could be increased while simul- 
taneously the average per-student costs could be reduced. Thishypothcsisoould 
serve as an important focus for the research activities of SADEC which oould 
also benefit from the pooling <rf limited reaouroes and the shsring of expertise. 
A sharing attitude is certainly critical to the potential pragmatism of the SADEC 
proposal. 

The extent to which goodwill exists amoi^ nations in South Asia is fun- 
damental to the success of the projea. Just as a liberal portion of goodwill 
provides the foundation for such ventures ss The Commonwealth of Learning, 
the European Association of Distance Teaching Un^ersities, and the Asian As- 
sociation of Open Universities, SADEC oould not possibly become a reality 

O 
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withoultbeooromitiiicotofaUpartidpants. Ontiieotbcrhaod^itwouUaeciii 

likely that a finn commitmeot to a muUnatknil diatanoe education inidative 

oouM wtU geiMnle a s^giiiflcBDt amoum of goodwffl 

live contributioo to iotcrnatiooal idaHowWpa witUo the regioa Hxiber, 

atouMdiataoCTteducatiooprogiramtb^ 

be an ifXTMing nde for ioieniattaid bodiea to 

fiiDdtag of prefects, Pmumil>ly, the strong social aod coooomic Juitifioalioo 
for multbiatiooal ^ftrtwrr ffhication initiitivts would be especially yppftHug 
to intcniMionaJ aid organiation wUcta coukl sppvently eiqpea a be^ 
on tbe "aid doUsr". SADEC oouM provide a mcchapism for coowHnating the 
investment of international aid organizations in distance education in South 
Asia. 

Hie analysis of the current state of devefopment of distance education in 
South Asia, a review of the advantages aod disadvantages of this mode of in- 
struclioo» and consideration of the economics o{ mass distmoe educatioo all 
pointed to the establishment of a regiooal institution such as SADEC Forthis 
reason, there is only one major recommendation emanadng from the current 
course - that of encouraging the Bank to undertake a major feasibility study 
concenlbd with the proposed establishment of a regional mechanism for 
generating international collaboration in distance educatkxi. 

B. Recommendation: Proposed Feasibility Study 

The feasS>ility study task force would need to ascertain the extent of the 
commitment of potential participating governments, institutions aod interna- 
tional agencies to the establishment and operatkxi of a coordinattog mechanism 
such as SADEC according to the foUowing terms of reference: 

(i) examine the sodaU economic and cultural oonditioos pertaining 
to the devetopment ct distance education in each country; 

(ii) document the devetopment of distance education by kvelaod type 
(primary, secondary, higher, technical, nonformal) for each 
country; 

(iii) oollea information in each country r^arding the role of distance 
education vis-ihvis the oooventkxud education system; 

(iv) collect information in each country regarding: (a) the general 
structure of the distance education system, its administration aod 
management, and (b) bask: statistics for all courses taught at a 
distance; 
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(V) revkw developmcm plans, oomfflisskm aiid ocm 
ivlated to distance educalion in each oount^^ 

(vi) oolkct statistics r^afdinggovernroe^ 
(Ustanoe education; 

(vii) collect informatioo 00 external financial aid for tte 
(tf distance education; 

(viii) delineate existii^ cooperative arrangements; 

(ix) delineate outstanding manpower requiiements of each country 
which could be met by the expanskm of the range of oiunes cur- 
rently offered by distance education; 

(x) delineate manpower Unining needs for professional staff in dis- 
tanoe education in the fbUowing areas: (a) system planning/ 
management, (b) curriculum planning, (c) oouise development, 
(d) course production, (e) delivery system, (Q support system, and 
(g) research and evaluation system; 

(xi) delineateneedsassodatedwiththepoteotialtransferofeducatioo- 
al technology including: (a) prinf, (b) satellite, (c) computer, 
(d) radio, (e) audiocassettes, (f) vkleocassettes, and (g) broadcast 
television; 

(xii) delineate areas in which each institution/country could make a 
useful contribution to active colUboratioo in distance education; 

(xiii) specify detailed establishment and operational costs of the 
proposed regional mechanism relative to potential, actual physi* 
cal locations; 

( :iv) obtain written confirmation of the extent to which each institu- 
tioo/oountry/intcmational agency is prepared to participate in the 
proposed regional center for distance education; and 

(xv) rveper a report for the Bank on the virility (tf, and support for, 
regiuial mechanism for the development of distance education 
in South Asia. 

Without doubt, SADEC is an ambitious project, demanding an extensive 
feasibility study. Without goodwill and commitment, however, it is not worth 
proceeding with a feasibility study. In determining the degree of commitment 
to the SADEC proposal, it shoukl be noted that it has become dramatically dear 
that a significant improvement in educational efDciency and effectiveness is 
essential forcontinuingsocioeoonomicdevek)pment if not fornational survival. 
The establishment of SADEC could well optimize the contribution of distance 
education to such worthy objectives. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The need for oooperatioD is a recurreot tbeme in intermHional meetings 
and there are frequent reminders to inteniatioaal bodies to promote, to stimu- 
late and to assist cooperative action. It is indeed one of the important maodates 
o{ UNESCO to promote cooperation among its member states in activities 
within the fields of its competence. Distance education is one of thra, and a 
very topical aspect, too. There is no need to provide details onoe again on dis- 
tance education in its different configuratioos as an alternative way of access to 
education. There are a growing number of distance education systems, in par- 
ticular in the Asian region and documentation of case studies abound. 

The purpose of this paper is to contribue to a discussion on how to im- 
prove cooperation in distance education in South Asian countries. It would, 
however, be preposterous to present a set of ready-made solutions and claim 
that they are the answer to all problems. At best, some orientations towards 
solutions could be brought to your attention. It might be useful and economi- 
cal to recapitulate some of the recommendations which were the result of inter- 
national meetings of some importance.. It is interestiiig to read how much, and 
for how long, cooperation h3s beei^ talked about and also to what extent recom- 
mendatioiK have become a reality. 

Hrst and foremost, the Regional Seminar on Distance Education, or- 
ganized by the Asian Development Bank with the cooperation of UNESCO in 
Bangkok in 1966, was a major event It has become a point ofrefierence in the 
Asian and Pacific region and beyond. Its impetus is still felt, and the present 
Round Table is one of tiKfoUow-up activities to Uiis Seminar. The 1966 Semi- 
nar drew up a set of recommendations addressing issues wiUiin distance educa- 
tion systems, such as quality, management, technoksgy and evaluation. It also 
aimed at transfer of knowledge from one system or country to another. With 
regard to intematkxial cooperation, the Seminar recommended tiiat: 

**Institutx)ns, governments and ADB and other international agencies 
should conduct a feasibility study to consider a possible joint venture 
aimed at setting up a regional training and dissemination center. Such an 
institute would provklc tcchnk^al assistance for research and devek)pment 
of distance educatkm, including pre-project planning studies.** 
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Under the heading "Tuning Needs'* it reoommeDded that: 

" ADB, UNESCX) and other ioteinatkmal i^eocies could prooole initia* 
tioQ of action for meeting the training needs of developing member 
ocxmtrics in various aspects of distance educatkxv indudiog: 

(i) system planning/management: training of |rianning and mam^ 
ment personnel as well as those dealing with regional outreach 
centers; 

(ii) program planning: course design and cuniculum devdopment, 
etc 

(iii) course development: insuuctional design and devdoptnent of 
instructional materials; 

(iv) ooiffse production: production of radkVtv and nocteoadcast 
materials, editing/layout and illustratioiVprinting; 

(v) delivery system: face-to-fisceontactseasioas, creation of study/ 
resource centers, st udent guidance and counaeUing; 

(vi) support system: library development, and the like; and 

(vii) research and evaluation: monitoring, feedback and statistical 
service." 

b September 1987, UNESCO convened an International Q)nsd 
Higher Level Distance Education whkii took place at Deakin University, 
Victoria, Australia. The geographical range ofpartk:ipants spanned all regions. 
One of the aspects to which the Consultatkm devoted its attention was 
"strategies for improved international ooopcmtioo". Participaots appreciated 
efforts in the fidd of distance education madebyUNESCO'sPrindpalRcyio^ 
Office for Asia and the PadGc(PROAP). Ihe report on this Consultation con- 
tains an item on Cooperation in Higher Level Distance Education wbicb lists 
the following heading^: 

STRATEGIES FOR COOPERATION 

It goes without saying that certain strategies must be used in order to 
achieve effective cooperation at the national, regional or intematkxial levels. 
Such strategies are limited in number but must oporate efBdeotly to obtain 
worthwhile results. They should have the following characteristks: 
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(i) dearty defined objectives; 

(ii) ooordiiuitm at the sptsific level; 

(iii) adequate Amding; 

(iv) strong support fioini»akiiud,r^i^ 

(v) access to communicatioo technology for information and 
documeotatioa exchange; and 

(vi) clearly elaborated evakiatioa methods. 

JOINT RESEARCH PROJECTS 

The advanoeroem of priority research is a vital objective to attain There- 
fore, cooperative initiatives for the joint productiooof materials* asaessmeii and 
evaluation procedures* the reoognitioa of degrees and difriomas, the impact of 
distance educstioQ on conventional systems, «k1 the management of distance 
education couU fruitfully be carried out at the national, rogioaal and interna- 
tional levels between the principal pntnen invoked. This wouM generate a 
stock of information on these issues within various contexts. 

TRANSFER AND EXCHANGE OF RESULTS 

n is recognized that information must be shared among aU interested par- 
ties if distance education is to flourish. ThuB^efBdent methods of transfer and 
exchange are required. Ibispointsthe way to the establishment and enhance- 
ment erf infonnatkn sources, especially data bases and the need to ensure that 
access to such services is guaranteed for both industrialized and developing 
societies. In fact, this aspect becomes the central issue in the advancement of 
higher level distance education. 

USE OF TECHNOLOGY AND COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS 

Strong emphasis must be placed on the ever-increasing impact of tech- 
nology and the role of communication systems r^arding the development of 
higher level distance education. In view of the disparities between industrial- 
ized and devekipiiy coimtries^ it has becocne essential to study the uses a^ 
pliCBtkm of tedinology along with their costing. Cooperation initiatives could 
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assist by spoosoring pikjt projects and imirteineming caw 
including tbe financial implications of sixrh mevuics. 

THE ROLE OF INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 

Current trends wouW seem to point to the need ID define, more spedflc«^ 
ty, the role of international agencies, including UNESCO, in the deveki|»ient 
of distance education at the higher level By tbe year 2000, there wiU be sig- 
nificant increases worldwide in the already high enroDmeots In distance educa- 
tion, thus necessitating strengthened infiaatructures and improved services to 
deal with these increases in enrollments. TTie number of i^cnciet of a truly in- 
ternational character concerned with distance education at the higher kvel and 
capable of undertaking activities which will enhance the quaUty «rf Uiis educa- 
tiooareveryfew. If these bodies can find ways to advance the objectives and 
activities of h^her level distance education as previously identified, then this 
field of education will be weD served. To this end, the consultation proposes a 
draft plan of action which would invoKe the major bodies already listed both 
on an immediate and on a longer-tenn basis. 

The participants made particular reference to what they expected 
UNESCO's plan of action tot "immediate objectives* to be as follows: 

(i) Databasesofcurrentinforaationandofinformationontheliteni- 
ture of higher level distance kaming should be developed and 
made available to users worldwide. Bodies such as the Interna- 
tional Center for Distance Learning of the United Natioas Univer- 
sity and the International Ooundl for Distance Education could 
be po8si>le partners in this initiative. 

(ii) A survey ofaristingresoivoes in higher level distance education 
at the national, r^ional and international levels should be con- 
ducted by a suitable body. 

(iii) An analysis of the uses <tf technology, including their Inancial 
implications in the field of higher level distaice education, espe- 
cially in developing countries, should be undertaken. 

(iv) Regional networks and plans ofactioniBing^)propriate regional 
bodies as focal points shouU be further promoted nd developed. 

(v) Cloaer collaboration between UNESCO and Uk International 
Council for Distance Education (ICDE) shouU be fosteied. 
Similar collaboration should be encouraged with other imema- 
tional and regional agencies. 
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Longer-term objectives were to include the following: 

(i) A gk)bel research program, aufcfuUy coordinated ao as to ensm 
the identification, analysis nd evaluatioD of tey isa^ 
education, especially at the higher level, sbouki be eBtit>lished. 
This would draw upon the factors influencing the growth and 
development of distance education so as to ensure long-range 
planning. 

(ii) IheooUectionanddisseininaiionofstatisticaldataonhigherlevel 
distance education should be impcoved by means of appropriate 
surveys. This information could be collected and published 
throi^ an international body such as UNESCO. 

(iii) Increased funding for distance education at the higher level should 
be obtained. 

(iv) Facilities for tb^ production and exchange of materiab including 
the reduction of copyright restrictions and language barriers 
should be improved. 

(v) Hie worldwide est^lishment erf national oemers of exceUence in 
higher level distance education should be encouraged in col- 
laboration with appropriate national authorities. 

The latest intmational gathering of distance educators was on the oc- 
casion c^the 14th World Conference of the International Council for Distance 
Education held in Oslo, Norway in August 1988. During the Conference, 
UNESCO and the ICDE convened a Round Table on "Higher Level Distance 
Education and the Needs of Devdopiiig Countries". A paper was produced by 
UNESCO containing a working document and the record of the Round Table 
discussions. The worfcit^ document gives an overview of trends and issues in 
distance education which would be tedious to repeat here. Its author. Shannon 
Timmers, formerly with ICDE, collected proposals for action and recommen- 
dations from a number of sources and subjected them to a ooment analysis by 
way of a frequency count of common concerns in the categories of: institution- 
al development, association development, adlaboratkm, technology applica- 
tion, infonnation mechanisms, training and specific distance teaching programs. 
Each category had about six subcategories. The content analysis suggested the 
following recommendations. 

(i) Qeate mechanisms, systems and materials for training in a range 
of distance education operations (planning, management, design, 
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development, production, delivery, support, research and 
evaluation). 

(ii) Establish a gk)M network to ctdkctaoddteemin^ 
00 all aspects of distance educatkn. 

(iii) Systematize infocmatioo iix)ut a^ 

educatioQ and develop protocols for asscaiing their fewfciUty in 
different contexts. 

(iv) Devek)p systems for sharing distance learning materials ki«t» 
(tf common need and foster coiUboiative developmcm proj^ 

(V) Establish new or streng^esdsting regional 
materials, training and information networking. 

(vi) Stiti«then student support and fkxibility throi^ o()un^ 
library services, kamiiv centers, tutoriqg,supplem< .lary support 
andcross-creditiDg. 

The document does not contain a description of modalities of imernatm 
al cooperation but the above list is signifkant in that it reflects problems that 
beset most distance education systems and for which sohitkm should be sought 
through cooperative action. 

It may be appropriate at this juncture to bear in mind the emerging needs 
of educarioo in South Asian countries, for which distance education can be or 
already is a vidble solution. The country papers and the statistical daU sheet 
that the ADB had scm to partidpants before this Hound 1)ri>k win pto^ 
basis for the formulatiooctfprofXMls for actkmki distance educa^ Itis 
against this backgnwnd that issues of subrtck)nal or internadoo^ 
will have to be discussed. Amoqg the countries of the sdM^ion, activities in 
distance education are to be found in Banglade&h, India, Pakistan and Sri 
Some recent developments have also taken place in Bhut«, the MakUvca 
Nepal. Whateverthed^reeofadvanoementofthedistanoeeducationsystCQis, 
there is both the need for, and the possibility of; cooperatkx). 

Ihe main areas in which the need for cooperative actkxi is generally klen- 
tifiedare: information, research and trainkig. Ilieae broadly defbied areas 
across the different stifges of distance educatkx: systems: plnnii^ develop- 
ment and implementing, as well as the primary components of open kaniing 
systems: course produaion, delivery systems, student support, and assessment 
and accreditation. 

In the Summary Report on Cbmmonwealth Cooperation in Open 
Learning (Commonwealth Secretariat, 196S) which was one of the bases for 
The Commonwealth of Learning, the authors established an interesting 
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hierarchy (rf ooUaboratkn in tenns of inotaBing diCBculty and ritk of bdlure 
ooupkd with modest to nujor benefits as fcrilofws: 

LDw-Rlak (flMMkst bcucflti) 

— Sharfaig information 

— Exchanging experience 

— Exchar^gingadviacCTapdconBultants 

— OolUborativcalaEftrainiQg 

— Afioepling each other's students 

— Acquiring andAv exchanging external materials 

— OoUaboratiQg on evahialihg external materials 

— 0>llafrTfffti1ng on S'rtaptati^n ^ matfflf In 

— Oooperating on development of rebited course units 

— EBtrt)lishing credit tramfcr airangements 

— Qtating a common open learning system 

Hli^-Risk bcncnti) 

Some of these modalities of oolUboration do not necessarily apply to 
intergovernmental cooperation due to aodoculturslt linguistic and other 
difierenccs. But tbey do highlight the main areas where cooperation is needed. 

In times of scans resources one shoukl fint identify existing foundations 
on which to build. What are these in the Asian region? What ait the infrastruc- 
tures and the resource bates prcaently available? There is the Asian Aaaoda* 
tion of Open Universities (AAOU) created in November 19S7,groupiqg India, 
Indonesia, Japan, Republic of Korea, Paidsti|p, Sri Lanka, Thailand (Le., three 
South Asian countries). As the name impUca, the Association groups iiMdtu- 
tions of higher learning primarily involved in distance education. Hie 
Secretariat is at STOU, Thailand. The objectives are, kiter alia, to: 

(i) exchange management information, teaching materials and 
research; 

(ii) he]pproniolediBtanoeeducationanddevdopitspotentialities;and 

(iii) teilitMecoopenition with other similar regional and interoation- 
al bodies. 

The Australian and South Pacific External Studies Association 
(ASPESA) was conceived in 1972 and estibliihed in im lu Objectives of 
promoting inderMnding, cooperation and high standards in distance e^ 
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pncdoe and tnftw n wtio n rtifmtnirinn btve been wdk'^nwd Itaraii^ 

■)diiooel9WttepiMkaik»orajoijnil"I)ltt^ ASPBSAk 
n atmiate or ibe IiMmtfknil Oouocfl of DiMam Et««Mta 
joint meubenhip ^gmneot 

A aeminar oo te fatthHahmcK of a Regiaad Vtmaaot CMer to 
Diatioce EAiotion wm held m the SuHwhri Tt^m^Mt^ IWrtnttj, 
HiaUaiid,biJuoe/lul]rl988. IbeneediocaHMUianfiooalmoimecnier 
indiataiicsediicatiaoliKlbeenttaMdkivariouiNgM 
ings. TbeOBalerwaac»BaiM)aiare«ikorihiiaeminarMdlilOGMatSTOU. 
ItsMopendftnctioaiaieto: aeekoiMiafbniialiaoimiira^KUlteRfioa 
nd take every oppoituaity lo (ti M miin a tc auch infcnnattai lo p M UU jia lh^ 
ocotenandinatitutkini. Specific ftmdinnBtnrliidc; databaae,doGiaMalatioa, 
infonnatkn-comonioicMiOD oenraria, ooopetathe pvoductkm «d uae of 
distanoe Mfacatioa teaciiing rcaoiraa, tniofav and oooft^^ 
educatioo research. UNESCO aod the AAOU were intnneatal ia aed^ \jp 
theOuter. Hk development of a data b«e at tbeCfenier ktheaubjectof a 
contract between UNESCO/PROAPmxISTOU which ft««w,aiafkatph^ 
an analysis of the functioos and the identificMion of the ayttemtobe put kip^ 
This first phase will be oonduded in Mifcli 1990. HieaeoaQd phase (syat&n 
design sod devclopaett) wiU start inunediMly aftenmds. 

There ii the Atiao Regiooal Research Progmune which stvled ki 1964 

SB an exampte of ooopen«hre actioo within a weO-defioed fivnewock of objec- 
tives sndmodaUiies. lUspro^wnistbeicaultofacontactbetwecotiKUidvcr- 
siU Sains Malaysia sod the IDRC Social Sdeoce Divisioo. b eventually 

induded AIOU, OT, STOU sod Uiiveniti Sains Malaysia wi benefitted fkom 
financial support lo the value of C$200,000. 

Withki the Regioaal OooperMive Pregramme in Higher Eductt^ao Ibr 
Devek)pnient in Asia and the Pacific,anewsktter for distsnoe educate <14^ 
Too Far" has been published for yesn by STOU and the AAOU in coopcratkn 
with UNESCO/PROAP. It is s usefiillool for infonnatkn diasemintka ud 
exchange. Ibere are other regknal bases of networks, auch as the Asian 
Progrsmffle of Eiucatknal Innovatkn for Devek)pm«at (AFEID) whkta has a 
number of activitiea ki diatanoeeduatkn to kscredit: sod the Asin MMsOxn- 
munkation Research aod Infonnatkn Center which, wkh Caiadin fkmckd 

assistance, heU a Semkiar on TMnkig Needs in the uae of media for dktanoe 
educatkn in Asis, 1987 ki Singapore, todiacuss bow best to meet these trakiiog 
needs and to make reoommcndatksoB for actkn. 

There is the Internatknal OouncU for Distance Educttkn whkh, since its 
last WorkI Conference ki 1968, has been devekipkig its Ues to create i^knal 
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cliiplen with a view lo rtmuirtni ad ftriHtrtug legiQiMd qwpcnrton. 
Farther, tbebttcniiikxiriOefMc^ 
UNUaodkxatcdMthcOUUKhMuodBrta^ 

CQIIQHIOD IVMilVDBBi UDyBT OOIID90I WKD wMSSpLaJ ■DO 0 QDUiDQHDDO ^*HTl 

tbelCDE IbewveylMjiatbemcomplBMndtheailta^ 
ibtetobothcoiiipMtwiMidMdpciiipcifanptlocuMat widcioOMtbyiPlBWrtcd 
uBCfs* It ooDtdDB inGocflutioQ oo iostiiiiiiooBi pt0|^wiis aod ooiKMS| sod 

diMWtPff CdUGBtiOD iufoCIDfltiOQ cod dOGUOMQiltiOQ POBOIVOCft* 

The purpoM of the d)ove Iittiqg» wUcfa ii fir fitn tatmaH^t, is to 
demoQitnie tiMi the compoiieoit of a medmin ftar eCfoctive oooperatlop in 
South Asia exist. The £Kt that they e)dst ii mainly the resuk of the lotcivstcrf^ 
key penott in the psrtidpatiiv iMil jtkm « weU as of ^ 
tiooslorganiyirinm such ss UNESCO sod ADB. ThendeofgovcnnaHshss, 
however, been oomparatively limked* 

What then is requked lo crestep 90 improve or fiifther dev^^ 
sixi services 10 stimidaie activities in distaooeeducstion? Itae must be firm 
commitment snd support fiop the go v enimepis if any cooperstivcmechsnism 
for South Asian countries is to succeed. The needs have been sssetsed snd can 
easily be identified again. IheitiitbegoodwiUtocoopersteootbepartof in* 
di viduak sod instituioos but ncMhcr individuals nor educstional institutioos do, 
as a rule, have much freedom for internatiooal action. Government oommit- 
mem roust be political in that ft i^gtccs to enter into intenistkinalAt^^ 
regional cooperation and also sustain this cooperation. It must ako include 
resouroes. While the initial financial outlay very often can be obtained from ex- 
tenial aouroes, the operatii^ cG9ts required to loeep a)openaion ali^ 
variri>ly aie the responsibility of the partic^wtiqg partneis. PertMps the 
possfciBty of establishing South Asian cooperation in distance education under 
the auspices of the South Asian Assodation for Itegiooal Cooperation (SAARQ 
is worth considering. 

With regard to setting up a mechanism of cooperation, there are certain 
options that have been put forward over the years. An Asian institution or 
Center of Distance Education has been suggested but this will most certainly 
take time to establish. And, k is not only budlgets that constrain choices: poUti- 
cal, tecfankal and legal conskleratkxB also come kito play. Perhaps a Commit- 
tee composed representatives of Govemmenls of South Asian countries of 
SAARC ADB snd UNESCO oHikl be set up to study such a proposal ki detail. 
ADB^^NESCO couM kikiate and coordinate the work if this meets with 
proval of those concerned. 

A research ccnta for distance educatkxi in South Asia has also been sug- 
gested, although another suggestkxi pointed towards more of a clearing house 
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ftiDctkn of wGb a onter. Wbik ttae ftacdoo ii JiHtlfkd, to 

would •omctarw dupUoie the exMof Itegioori Rmouto OUtor U STOU. 

ablp of ibe RRCI»; wldt:^ the scope «ri fe^^ 
upaipecMderitfarSoi<hAri w o w Mil ffta ofte 
*inBDd*lkom p e rttfjprtil gk» rthrtnn ^te 
of staff mcmbcn (aoomitfAte in pefSQQ/ta^^ 

rhnnrmlnt ftw ttimr mrin ■mi Infiiwiaihai nirwrh anrt M^iikm it 
migtit be «Miri>k to dcfioe a miaimal pRf^ 
aUooop er a tl m parties rKfacr than pumie an idea. Inotberwonliiftxwoiia 
programofadiGnnaberthnQoapiqfaicaliafe^^ The 
bcneflti derived liran twioDiqg iiatit^^ 

wocUngofbilMnriimtitiitioadooopcrato ft will 

be oeoemvy » however, lo aeowe ftiU govcmmeot aupport for theae Unk^ea. 
¥^ r^Hd to infonnatioQ euta^ ir n 

adBtingmeanaanduaethemfUltyinaoexpairdedforiii. Wlthrcpidioicaeaidi» 
much duplication of effort ami wastage oouU pcfh^ 

(i) jointly chawing up a priority Uitcrficacarchtopia Witt) particuta^ 
atteotioo to the transfdnbiUty (tf rendts; 

(ii) ideotifying the moal appropriate institutions to undertake 
leaearefa} 

(ill) maintaining the flow of infonnatioo on research progrcas; and 
(iv) sharing results. 

Admittedly, diis reads aomewbat mechanically and perhapa the con- 
clusion is too simplistic BU cooperation mesas a joint effort; it meaoasharlr^ 
(dans and inf onnation; it means comprom iae; and k involvea giviiy and a 
ing help when it is needed. Fiither, ttmt have oeen esnmito of enelknt 
oooperatiob, such as the one initiated at die Rcgknal Workshop of Key Pe^^ 
or Cooperative Dcvek)pmem of Courses in I>lttanoeEducatioaorgn^ 
the initiative of UNESCO in Baifkok ki 1987. 

The need for trainkig personnel in distance educatkm systems is growing 
and covers all components ofa distance educatkxi system. The greateat need, 
apparently, is in the fieU of management. Ihe major Obatacktattiia respect- 
apart from findmg Ok appn)priatc person to be trafaied and to replace him w 
while being trsioed - is to finance trakiing riwoad or even to knport trakien. 
While tateroadonal and bilateral bMMng souivds can help, ther« has been 
tremendous wasti^ta the past. There sre now a number of distance educatkm 
institutkms in ths regkn wU^ oouki be used ss training venues to provkle 
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oultivdly and tedMxdogkdly itgkx^^ 

ol South 10 North ^vratdM. lUtiSDOloewbutlbenMxascvi^ 

theregiOQWCDOtwcQideatifiecL IMMpttbettackrif^loim^inatbora^ 

sufveyofmotfoeiiDdiMaooeedi^^ 

whkii oouM be updMd E^utarly «id would io^^ 

iknain aie avaiW>te tocoopenikxL 

ODOpcntfkn k DOC without cost bul a GKtfkd MiCH^ 
tbocoughcvaluitiQQof rcaouroeacouldgotet^ 11ierokoCpol»- 
tial pvtixn in ooopcrativeactivitiet is iMinlty 

thdr\ioc#ioo«idtbdr latitude of actioo. ItatiiaoeedtodefkieaDdi^ 

upon oomiDOO objectives, thereteaneed to ini^ 

flow of communicatioo among partpcn, and tfaeit ii a aced for commilmeaL 

The backgnwiKi informatioa to tUa 
Scope" meDtiom ail goals for which thia inectiag ia ex^^ 
temativeatiategieaorcoQpentioQ. Id four of tbeaeaixgoalat the operant word 
is "sbariQg": abariog reaouroes, afaariDg expertiae, shariiy expertiae and 
fiKdUties^MdshariiytccfaDicaltaiow-bow. TomymiDd,ahariqgi8tbeatrBtcgy. 

Hie 2Sth aeaaioo <tf the Geoeial OoDfereDoe of UNESCO is atfll Id 
progitsa. WbeD delegatea leave oa 16 November, they wiU have a^^ 
llikd MediumTerm Plso for 1990-1995 SI weU aa the progm 
first bieoDiumwithio this period for 1990-1991. DistaDceeducatiooaawellaa 
theiMofiDfoiniatiooaodcommunicaticQtecfaiiologieBforeducad^ 
due a)asideration in the prograois aod the Seottariac, boiii at Hea^ 
naturaUy iD the Principal Regional OtOoe for Aaia aod the Pac^ 
willcontiDuetopiovidewhataoeveraafiistaDoettcaDgive. In return, we are en- 
deavoring to develop iotcr-r^ional cooperation. The valuM>k experience in 
distnce education avaiUbte in this r^ion shouU be brought to the at^ 
other member states in other rcgiooB. 
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INTRODUCTION 



IbemalnsiiqJeiMiewhkiitUt piper wffladdraH is iMdiMKm 
tioo secmt 10 wofk OMM effiecdvdy «id cfBd^ 

Over Uk p«t two decMta liMre Im ben • nd emj^iw^ 
berofooafiBrenoei,aemiiinndi»aWK>psoadiMaw ItetttEi- 
tureoolteiiAjectiiiKwoamkkrtbteandirowkig. DiMnoeeduGMioano 
longer needs 10 WMrttekfMniKjr. FMbcrdelMlBiboutdeliBitkniaBdler- 
niinok)gy «1 cvesdiv a tanoony ofdMam eduoKta 
•OKienics. lliepliilOBQpheriordiatnoecducsiknliBwerkftyoiBdini^ 
lowofkandilsprsct lU ooci i hsveiPcr w s in gsl rfll sMda^ 
Qok)glcB)toobU>iinprovetbe<|ualityofwiiatk ttlstotbspiaaasn 
■Dd mmmgta rasponsible for tcactaer tadning and to other Iwaan resoune 
developmeot that this tbcsis is directed. "Distance educatkn is fine; diUMioe 
training ii better." 

In the Report (rf the Regiooal Seminar on Distance Education held under 
ADB auspiceB in Bsngladcsh in I^ovcmber-Decembcr 1967, 

"U w» repestedly eofiphasized that the new tectani(|ueB in distance 
education sbouk) take account of the human resource development 
needs of countries inMead of merely imitatii^ the convenikiaBl 
systems spproach (rf providing genersl education." 

At thto st^ it msy seem thst what is being proposed is no more than a 
scmanticglasstowbatisalreadyctoarandself-cvidenL Butjustaseducatknai 
institutiooB »1 tiaini;^ institutioos can have difficult, even abrashw, reMon* 
ships ta conventional systems and are very often under scpanste conttol with 
di£rerii« philoaophies and methodologies, dlMance education and dittanoe 
tiainkig abo have different charaderiatics. 

As a caveat, it la periMps unfirir to overiy stress the difEerenoea between 
education nd training which exlM between conventional systems snd dlManoe 
education systems without slso tsidng into account the large degree of oon- 
gnwnce which also exists. They are not mutually exdusKe but there sre 
differences. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF DISTANCE TRAINING 

tiincsdiocd^artkgenduah^tyediiciim IlcntelDtiiceiiKxtot: 

(i) iD-aeivte,whkiiiiUieoormilitykte 

(ii) pre-tervioe; 

(US) or taken in the wocken' own tine {U^ fbr other '^■priHimal 
purpoM). 

Ibeie are three basic types of trainiog ootnes whicb 
trt)le although they can sonetiflKs be combined: 

(i) .spe ri afciaBPd courses in one subject or sec^ (e^ compute 
accountancy); 

(ii) upgradingcounes^rekvamtocareerdevetopmempaltem 
eoible staff to move from one kvel Id aoothen and 

(HO rcfitsbercoursestoajpcwithdiangcainmethodoto^^ 
ricula, other innovatiom, etc 
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Hiis breakdown reflects one of the moat striking cbvacteristicsof dis- 
tance trainings Le., the emphasis is directed much moretotbeiiMfr of the tar- 
get groups rather than on academic coherence perse. 

Needs, however, for distance tiainiDg are not always functiooal nor do 
they have to be. There can be trakiing courses for personal devekipoieot, fbr 
social devek)paient, orfor a combinatioa <rfreaaona of priority, tbou^gh moat ve 
fixoccupational^vocatioaalorprofeaskmaldevetopment Bu for whatever the 
purpose, the objectivesof the traink^wiU have been sbkto^ 
lyandspedficalty. lUs in turn helps define and target the uacrycupa. Very 
often theae groups can operate as "coUectivea*' (rather than cteaea) if ^ 
working together. 

Skioe trainiiv kads to qualificatiom whkii are normaUy rtoogi^ 
employment and salary purposes, motivation tends to be high. Hie importance 
ci motivation in distance teaming (whether education or trainir^ cmot be 
overemphasized. It is perhaps the most vital single element in detetminiQg 
whether or not disumce learning will be effective. 

IWning aiurses are more manageabk than larger dqree-type ooum 
both from the kamcr*s point of vkw and the tastitutk»*a. Tlicy tend to be 

shorter, with fewer elements, more tightly focuMd and kas open-en^ All 
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these fiKtocs hivt impUcatioas for study nd for the managemeot woA ad- 
miniatntioo of the sytlein. 

Distaooe cducitioQ for in-sefvioe teacher training is m $CGtpM and 
widespread strat^ which has a large niinbcr of obvious advantagea. Ibeae 

indude: 

(i) no need for staff replaoementsduriQg training 

(ii) no intem^ilioo of csrningii (and many teachers have eitiatnunJ 
sources (rfinoome); 

(iii) large oumbeta can be catered to in rural areas as well as urtMO 
regions; 

(iv) it can be nuKteavaiU>k through a system in a comparatively short 
period; 

(v) no nirsl-uibao movement needed with its attendant prbbkma; 

(vi) the distance education teaching materials can act as resowoe 
materials in the schools; and 

(vii) reaearchindicateathatin-aervioetrainingofthiatypedoesproduoe 
positive effects on teaching. This is idnforoed by studies ftom 
other sectors which also indicate that the overall impact of train- 
ing is better when gh^ to people in employment 

Conventional wisdom suggests that distaooe education and training is 
cheaper than conventional education and training when used with sufficiently 
large numbers to utilize economics of scale. In some teacher training i^tojects 
which have used distance education in Europe and in Africa* trataxing costs are 
typically half as expensive as campus-based tramii^. One issue wodh noting 
is the current tendency for institutions which are coming intc being to be 
required to be "self-financiiv". The Report on the R^ional Seminar on Dis- 
tance Education mentioned above also suggested that "for work-oriented 
oxirses fiiU cost recovery should be expected after the initial phase". Ibis is 
especially true for institutions in the UK. The Open CoU^- a possfcle model 
for the delivery of distance training - has been pump-primed by UK Govern- 
ment funds on the premise that it wiU become, sooner rather than later, finan- 
cially independent. 
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STATUS OF DEVELOPMENT 

OF DISTANCE EDUCATION WITHIN THE RB6ION 

ft wouM be iiwidioui ai a itpitmtitive of « ca^^ 
any overview or analyab of wbai hat beeoa^^ Eacbor- 
graizatknbailxdkkaafidnMoc^ OfllDiza- 
ttooB ace ako oigairic in tbe aenae thai (bcf teapood to chai^ in tiieir 
operatlooal enviroament. 

One eaamirie of tbi} ia a lecem paper pcoduoed by tbe GU^ 
teaching syaiem. Earlier prioritiea tbe ayalem bad been tbe coimntkioal 
ooea of literature, language biitocy, etc NowtbeieiiiobeaQcoiphasiaontbe 
unity of theory and practice. Prtority it now to be (Niecled towanb "aodaUat 
economic reconatmctkn". Riture couaea wiB be directed toararda tbe 
"management" of induatry, commerce and adminiMration. 

W&hin tbe r^ion there are aeveral aigniflcant activitiea of nattad, 
regioQal and intenuuiooal importance now beiiy undertaicca in the prov^^ 
training for manpower devtkipmeaL Ibe Natloaal Productivity Board of 
Singapore ia planning a major, national tekviaion-led open-leamihg aeriea of 
projects for its work force. AkboughitiipossibktohighUghtaciverdexamidea 

<rf thia kind Inchiding^ for toatanog, Ihit <i»pertefinf> r£ th#> UMigyi^ lMt1t\ltf 

of Distance Education (JBSDB) in providingefliDCtive in-service teacher tra ini ng, 
it is for institutions to state what they have done in this sector, what tiiey are 
doing, and abo what theypropoaetodo. 

What I would say is that fiom an external perspective there is both the 
commitment and Uie capacity to use distance teaching to meet the varied and 
diversified range of manpower requirements by tbe ioititutiOQS which id^^ 
exist More institutions will be needed. Morestaffdevelopmeittwillbeneeded 
fordistanoeeducatiooArainiivitaelf. IMngdistanceeducationtoteacbdistaooe 
education is not a new phenomenon. IGNOU among otiicn gave thia a high 
priority. Institutional cooperation will also increase with the growth of new in- 
stitutioos. Mechanisms exist at preaent- tile ICDE, the AMOciation of Asian 
Distance Teaching Institutions, The Commonwealth ci Learning, etc.. 
Strengthening of these can only be beneficial. 
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ISSUES OF CONCERN 

WlMQ tt h» been agreed tluu (UiUQoe kamii« ^ 
iiH»t (tf an omiU strategy in ny maapQfvm 
number of iaauci to be ooiKkicml very cattfu^ 

A. Who WUl Be in Charge? 

Ai preseiA the generally cauMiabed arid recognized 
tance educate ii something that educatioaalinttilu^ AUboi^ 
there are many historical ttxl operatk)Dal reaaons why this may aeem 10 be t^ 
normal way of doing thtag^ thcr« are other obvioia icaaons why this need n^ 
besa MinistriesofEducationhaveabrieftodeUverwhatevcreducatk^ 
quiremenis are needed for those within their educational syatem. ButdosstUs 
meet the operational and professional needs of those worUiv in other ""nati^ 
building" miniitrics such ss hcsHh, tgricutture, etc? Should national govern- 
ments or regional authorities then set up distance educatiooAndning 
institutions? Ihis aUernative could lead to a situation whereby each ministry, 
agiency or project which has a need to train its staff rapidly and e£I^^ 
wish to set up its own institution. 

The arguments for and agaii\st this sty k (rf development cannot be encap- 
sulated here. Experience would tend to show that knowledge of teaching/ 
training "know how" together with access to a learners' network is likely to be 
the best starting point. This wouM reinforce the view that education has a 
headstart on sectors such as agriculture and health which in tuni are well ahead 
of mostothervocationalandindustrialsectors. The size ofany distance training 
project will be a critical bctor in determining where it is located. A ministry, 
le^onal authority or similar body with major and urgent training needs may 
well claim to be justified in setting up its own mechanism. 

B. Should It Be Only In-Service or Not? 

When the provision of distance training is being considered, the issue of 
whether it shouM be provided only for in-service staff or not can be of cnicial 
importance. It has been shown clearly that the highest level of occupational 
benefit is derived from those students already working. These benefits indude: 

(i) better pay; 

(ii) better promotion prospects; 
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(iii) having more self^oQQfideooe; 

(iv) hiiving expanded horizooB to pm(^ 

(v) having better oommtmicittioasldas. 

lUs is especiaOy tnie for teachers, ix^ in terras of better pay and pnxnodoD 
prospects. 

Hie laigeat educatiooal iostitutioQ in New Zealnd is the New Zeataod 
Technical Q)Re8poadenoe Institution p4,(X» 
studied). AlnKJstaO its oourses are directed to national quallfikatkniMQ^ 
statutory bodies. It docs not require students to be ftiU-timeem|doy^ 
nearer they are to the workplace the better is litely to be thdr trainii^ an^ 
chances of being successful in their aauninatkXK. 

C. The Need for Tutorial Support 

A vital element of the distance training system is the provision of tutorial 
support. Fbr teacher training this can be arranged relatively easily through the 
educatiooal network:; for many aspects of technical and vocational training it 
can be very difficult. In China the workplace tends to pruvkle fiadlities for this 
support. In many other countries wheresmall businesses are the nonn,organiz- 
ing access to tutorial support can be a major pit)b)em. 

D. Sponsorship of Students 

Should it be the training agency or the external sponsor which sets the 
standards? TTie question of whether external spotuorshi;) of the trainii^ 

materials, and of the trainees, is desirable or not is another issue which nee<b to 
be set against the ways in which the conventional systems of educatkm and tnin- 
ingwork. Any course delivered by distance teaching methods, in whk* anyone 
can enroll, pay a substantial fee, do little if any work, and then be awarded a 
ocrtiflcate which includes a membership of an illegal and highly fictitious 
learned body is a danger to trainees and their employers. Anyone achieving 
success in any distance training course must be equivalent to those who have 
gone through the same conventk)oal course. It is heie that an intematkxiaUy 
recognized agency such as The Commonwealth of Learning may be dble to play 
a monitoring role for its members - and hopefully also for external clients. 
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E. Quality Control 

There is ooe noooootroveniil issue oo which all those who have 
devek)ped distaixx echicatioQ to the high positte 
agreed; it is that quality ooitnri (ix^ scKlem 
nudntaioed. TbeVioe^SwioeltorcrftheUKOpenUnive^ 
view that without a major emphasis on quality oootnd, the benefits from any 
open learning system win be seriously diluted. He has alK> said that, "Ibe 
ftirtbcr down the professiooal scale, the nanower is the trakiii^ required, and 
the less is the opportunity to use distance kaming." 

F. CultunlThmsfer 

Although there is a strong tide now running in Csvor of distance educa- 
tion/tTBining and there is clear evidence that this wiU grow, coi^^ 
being expressed at the potential dangers of it being carried to excess. "Multi- 
national instnictiooal industrialization'' has been a phrase used Tbe major 
warning is that major international initiatives for manpower development could 
be in danger of ignoring the cultural and social contexts in which course- 
development, teaching and learning take place. 

SCOPE FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 

Distance education (or training) tas become a fashioniA>le iHszword", 
but it is not a substitute or a dieap way of doing what has not been done. A 
newly creiited, small poorly resourced institute fix distsoce training will not 
solve all the problems; neither does it need a complete ministerial infiwtructure 
to do it Institution crealion and buikling require bureaucratic skills. Astruc- 
ture needs to be set up at the level and with the resources to do what tbe man- 
date has required. The past experience of distance education in tbe region is a 
reilecticn of these issues. Good iostitutkm attract aiqiport - intemal/extemal 
and political/financial. Institution building must be a high priority. Educa- 
tiooAraining ministries need not be the sole or only base for distance training. 
Agriculture/bealth/Bodal welfare all have training needs. There are also cross- 
sectoral needs (for example, local, government health officers, accountants in 
an agricultural project, etc.). 

All ftiture developments must take into account tbe real amount of time 
required for sucoessfid and effective implementation. It isamatterof reoonl 
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thM in terms of dtvelofAv eCfectivt 

•goodreoonL TheraMoo te tUiii oolite win— but tbewajr. TboUttkwv 
spent, Untet TteOpoiTecfa^aiii^arnttioodtiaii^ 
wimabudfe(or4SmaiioQpoindibctim ItdidnolliavecDoii|h 
tinMtoalkmteelflol)ea3oieettAIiitodMid ftwaslolMve 
bi!iltootte't)pcoT<cfa*cipcricocc,butitwMiiiivti fomUk kriUB totm^ 
pen. Time wMttedimcmkmwhkttte Lie plKHxnm loAakteraic 
fett hive l)eea aciikved by levcnd of tte mi4^ 
despite tte very tight acbeduks thM were imposed fit^ 
ooQind. It is dsrigerouB to biseftiture pinning oopsst time scales. More time 
mesns better quality. This should be a universal prioci|de of ptamiqg for 
distance training. 

CONCLUSIONS 

To paraphrase what has gone Above (and I use external quotations), 
distance training: 

(i) "has sound foundations"; 

(ii) "iseducatiooallyunimpeacMble*'; 
(ill) "is visl>ly effective"; and 

(iv) "ik infinitely flexible". 

It is not, however, an "either/or" prcscripdve option. The con veotional system 
wDinotgoaway. Distance education will neverte the only way of doing things. 

Planning to meet human resource requirements wiU need to tea judicious 
mix of what can te achieved by conventional means and what can te introduced 
by using distance learning. Distance oducatiooArainihg methodology has now 
become a strategy which is recognized by many governments tote in akema- 
tive and cost-effective means of meeting manpower development requirements. 
It should therefore, wnenever appropriate, te built in'io major projects w ten new 
and urgent requirements for skills and human resources f xist. 
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1. latrodKlkMi 

Cucftoliy» the MiOMied popiilMkn of Bai^id^ 
with itooU 760 pccM»p<riq tan MMlapopuli ^ 
ayiar. With nanoial per capita iooomettfo^ 
per oeot of its people Uve below the poverty Ita^ 
cvonge (rf tl^^Mty under SO per oenL Steer powity end npM popidMiM 
growth, nioi«odierthiiv^eertoudylBpede€ Tteadttk 
literacy fate of only ^bout 29 per cent faettta^oroon ^^ 
cial and eoooomic dcwdopneoL Rather, the capacity of die edaral ton ayeiepi 
to addma iMiea aaaociated wife poverty and pnpiirtin gmv* tea baeo 
seriously coiMtiaiped by jia ale q i i ai B flnadpgapd a ww^ Qpa MHagie 
dbout 1.9 per ccot <tf GNP ii spent on educadon, compared with a f^looal 
avcrageoi^4percerWiaiwrBcuri€rKexpeii Mii ufeeiorecai c ai ioo 
16 percenter total government revenue. PiMic expenditure on education haa 
avoraged a relatively kiw 93 percent of total pi*Ucspeoding» aao 
12.7 per cent for the region and 14.7 per cent for aOdeveloptogcountriea. Aa 
in other sectors, government effort haa been hampered by die lack (rf trained 
manpower and limited institutional capacity to plan, impknient and manage ita 
educational programs. 

Given the low level of investmoit that the Government has been able to 
make, it is not surprising that progrsski education has been inadequate. Adult 
literacy rates improved only slightly <hving die aeventiea, rising from 26 per 
centinl974to29perceotinthemkl-196Qi. Primary education enroUmem haa 
increased skmty since 1961 but overall enrollment rates have remained statde 
and in some instances, have declined. Wastage ki the system is high at all levels, 
marked by high dropout rates k) primary eckicatkm. Aknostone-ttiiRiitf all first 
graders drop ou t before second grade, having been discouraged by overcrowded 
classes and other reasons. Repeater nrtes at the primary level remain at iteui 
10-12 per cent per annum, wiUi only about 30 per cent of the students eventual* 
lyreachuigfiflh grade. At the secondary level the dropout rate is reUaively tow, 
bemg less than one per cent. However, repeater rates are estunated to be over 
2S percent. In the d^ree colleges diere seems to be few dropoids or repeaters 
but the fiulure rates of those who sit for their B A or B.Sc pass d^nxs average 
50 per cent. 

Women comprise almost half of the total populatkxi. Effective participa- 
tion of women in the dcvetopment procesa is therefore a sine qua non for 
balanced socir ^ -^^^xmiic growth of the country. No natkm can attain the desked 
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lBvdorfloaaomicvQwthwUkknpiQ|hidforiMr|w^ Tbuilte 
pHtkipttiooiMorvoaMnineducMloohMacrilkiiiQte 

hriB|iboitiMp i o M) « um itt<wfrowi«dtbifcfcrt^'gwtMto4ipwaoa 



<lB««la|iiNaipraMi. 1tebMiclMMteiotaMtocM|'l»fttiataiWMr 

iDfteflite. iaieaaniiMi'cimlhMttnriMlmlioraMtatilmr 
atoaapmdiobagv. /^latlhn wooMiviMKmtMOliMrdlMkttnadar- 
npnMaled gRMfS «to do att hive aoosM to cAiia^ 
Md wwi c nKy. ii«.<iifldma|ed6-tOy«n«toiROHtofacteris«taBaBd. 
ibeoldcrjmHteandaduliiwteilidoatMiriiftanGi^ 
fDHMl or kifixinil Khool s)M. la cfliDGt, it toooir noofntad IM 
ci|Mdtytorc«ditfae^pocrwfflwqiiiwtB<i< | bt^ 
the flttAlWiacat offlooumaiity^xkaitd, fk^ 
type proirlded by noafonBd eduGMkn bccMw lUi 
andpNoiialauiipott 1lKougbi|)pra|>ckleuKoriiMdiauiidvnopnkHn^ 
iqg and diitioce education system the overall titiMtkn oouU be targdy 
improved. 

2 CnrcatActfarftktfaiDMaMcEdMatioB 

Tbrough its regutor radio ind TV pwyMw, thu Rt^ia^ IiwHtutf of 
Distjfxx Educitfion (BIDE) caters for about 8,000 secoodwyscfaook, includ- 
ing ■pproximately 2^92^ students and 104^ teachen. ItabobfOKfcMtt 
FKlk} prognHns daily on varioui subjects for priinary, seooodvy nd mas 
eduottioo couwt (tf study whidi benefit both tbe icgular xtool ttudeots as 
weUasout-of-«Gboolyoub. In 198S, BIDE introduced a &Ed.dep«eoouise 
for untrained aervii^ teviiers at secoodaiy levd to ctter ftr the urgeiu tiakiing 
needs of about 70,000 untrained teachers woftdrg at thkleveL HiisoouiBeiB 
tiered under the academic affiliation of the Univentty of Rajshabi. Thiee 
batches of students totalling 10,281 were admitted durk« academic sessions 
1985-1987, 1986-1988 snd 1987-1989. Of these, 4^19 oU of 6,498 students 
enrolled in tbe first two bstdies have oomideted the oounesucoessftiOy. Ex- 
amination results of the students ttf the third bstch snd the icsldue of tbe eariier 
two batchea are awaited. Admission (rftheneit batch ofstudents to scheduled 
for January 1990. Hk current program uses an tbe oomponeiKs of neUborate 
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distance tcacMqgsyrtcm and piovhiM 
iy»incalito l i rtrin ganopcnunivccit^ 

3. GmMiilPMIclMaBd Plus fir DMwEdMrt^ 

A tedMikail iMiMmae pn^ 
tiMialiiiicm of n open uaivc^ 

meiittaOclobcrl9fr7with|imlMiMiw A 
ilecrta«oofmiitttoeteb€co«iliiof^ IteODAleaai 
of ooivuliatt IM pnpmd a iDttUr pin te 

iky kiBaq^MaBhiDoomulMinwiihtbeal^^ IbbnaMr 
piin, irtdch provMcaooreinaler^ 

QfiDOpCQunivmJty,tebeeofttaittcdlotbeOQwec^ Itii 
aotidpited tiisi the ictling up of io open la^^ 
mem ta tbe quaUty (tf teacben, the enrkimcQt of 
panskn (rf educatioQal opportuolticB for dropouti, women aod nnl youth in 
higher educatioQ. Bitbcmoie, such an ini 
QfavailabkbfoadcHtmedia»iiidudingiidk^televiBioQan^ 
publicatkm to reach large mjmben of peopte in nialareai. TheGovemment 
is abo examiniiv the potential for uiing i aeoond radk) chann^ 
television channel for educational purpoaea. Aoumberof&vonbkoooditioni 
mite this fonnctfdistanoe education particularly suitabk for Bangl^^ Al- 
most the entire population <rf around 110 million speak the same language^ 
Bangla. Alsotbeoompactsizeof the country means that the population den- 
sity is among the highest in the worid aod that radio and TV tnnsmissk^ 
allareai. Radio Bangladesh covers the whote country with national trsnsmis- 
sioos from DhdcatotaUiiyaiouod 19 hours daily. There are abo six regional 
stations transmitting locally originated programs. Television transmission is 
fiom Dhaka with some regional relay stations. It is intended that television 
transmission wiQ cover 90 per oem of the whok country during the period 196^ 
1990. 

Priority targcu for the proposed Bangladesh Open University have been 
identiBedaa follows: ensuring that the quantity and quality of its teacher woit 
force matchea the nation*s needs; providing an opportunity for those currently 
disadvantaged through lack of access to the formal system to achieve their 
academic goals; providing work-related coursea in technicaU man^^ 
public adminiatration; and providing special msas education in areas of nation- 
al need such as health, language and agricultural educatkm. 
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4. Scope for RftgloMiCooptiirtiM 

At the devekspmcmal Mage, iit^^ 
tial leMmei of eqidpncM «id 

to itructure and impkmcot ao open univcnlty, m wcD aa p w Ml m oiUmf • 
oouoiry training pqgrams to 

oouQlriea in aettii^ up ao open univcnity could be tee4 Aifter, it ia 
acloiowledged tliat when an open univc^ 
would tehdpM if •HwrtMikmcriitfldwt^ 

to exMi« aMteriali in appropriate lai^gu^ 

to empl^ tlK availAility of video pfpgranw 

Bangia lapgui^e and aoocai to exiMiiv exp:^^ 

baaed prognms could be hdpfiil. That audi initiativea could be pnnoled by 

the availability of a mubinatiooal regksoal infiiBtructure to 

is self-evident. 

B. BHUTAN 

1. Introduction 

It was during the time of the Third King (1952*1972) in the late 19S06 
that the education system in Bhutan was estirt>lished The period wm marked 
by the gradual opening of the country to the outside worid and by 80ck)ea)^ 
development. The First Five- fear Plan was launched in 1961 and Bbutn ii 
now in the middle of the Sixth Hve-Year Plan (1967- 1992). Throughout all 
these plans, priority has been given to improving education in the country. 
Bhutan now operates 19S schools (1S2 at the primary level) »d has 2^2 
teachers serving the needs of almost 68,000 students. Mmy of these teachers, 
however, are either untrained or underqualified. Educational development in 
the Kingdom is also subject to a number of constraints other than the solely 
economic ones shared by many other developing countries. BhuUm faces an 
acute shortage of both skilled and manual labor in every sector in the country. 
This is especially so in the field of education despite the country's employment 
of large numbers of expatriates. Ninety-five per cent of the country's popula- 
tion of approximately 134 million is engaged in subsistence agriculture, with 
the likely result that Bhutan will be unable tp meet the demands of maipower 
requirements in the modem sector. 

In order to achieve the goals of making education relevant to national 
needs and aspirations, major changes are taking place in the curriculum. The 
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New Appcwck to nrfanaiy Ediici^ 
initiaUy trMouIlD 13(rilota(^^ 

lo28,«idiKiiftbc(e«e368ciiookfb^^ il « taped ttMl by 

tte end a: the Sixth Hvt- Yc« Ptao, ttdi pragram win be offiued ia aU the 
prioiiiyicboQliiDttieooiiolry. Theiciethuinii|ntneedfbrlteteikdqgor 
aU teachers so thit the Dew cucrkuhin CM be knpke^^ Ihe NatkxMl In- 
stitute of Educatioa plans and ooofdiofites the leacfaor educatkn oomsea^bolfa 
pre BccvjoeatKUp icivkc. TUiiadoQeoMatfythrDi^iliAsfiiD-aQnfkieiaacber 
traioiog propnt durihi btdidaya. I)uelottepeobienorfikMMiq|i«taua 
teacher education |Mtjpaiaa»aDd as thciPearocMily two teadieftrairiq^ 
in the oouotry with Mmiled fadlitiet for aooomroodatioo, Bhutan k unibip to 
train enough teachnio meet deaund. In cider to miniinize the problem and 
to eidteice ite perfonnaooe of leadMiB, leceol initiativei have been undcn^^ 
through noofionnal eduottion aixl dtotanoe education. 

Z Current Di5tuceEdaaitk» Activities 

For the first time in Bhutan, a Distance Education Workshop was or- 
ganized at the National Institute of Education (NIE) under the auspices of 
APEID (Japanese Rind-in-Thist) from 10 to 20 July 1969, with the aim of creat- 
ing an understanding of how oontinuiiig education of teachers could be 
promoted th lugh distance education. Twenty teachers firom various parts of 
the country participated in this program. The NIE through its Department of 
In-service Education plans to implement a distance education program which 
will entail the establishment of an in-service material production unit, the use 
of mass media, the use of a mobile unit, and the development of resource centers. 
The In-service Material Production Unit will be based at the NIE. It wiU have 
a small, well-equipped audio studio and will share the facilities of the NIE Press 
and the services of the NIE artist It is also envisaged that the instructiooal 
materials to be produced will be prepared by teachers who are working in dif- 
ferent parts of Bhutan through the organization of production workshops. Sub- 
ject associatkm and professional teachers* clubs wiU also be encouraged in 
order to generate discussion of new ideas that may be shared with other teachers. 
Such infocmatkx) will then be compiled, edited and published by the In-senrice 
Department of NIE and disseminated through the post, the mobile unit and 
resource centers. 

It is intended that three medi^ namely, Dmk Education Forum (Journal 
of the In-service Department of NIE), IGMeitfd(the national weekly newspaper), 
and the Bhutan Broadcasting Service (the natk)nal radio) will be used for dis- 
semination of information among the teachen of Bhutan. Kuensel, the weekly 
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oointry aodtbemdenhipiiioc^^ A1m§^mmbvo[imlmBmmiammd 

leaders. It ii propOMd tlMt » nd irtm ibe iMVvte 

cnougtiniitcrM worth pJ^^ 

ofspioeiDtheiMtiQQtlncmpipcrwIi^ 

dSupplemmt. F^rtl^^rooBia^aka^^oow^^h^^^K^^w 

throiVli tte cilAlMiiiicat of a noMk 1^ 

amobikltoary.dirtMioecdiicitknm^^ TUifMlll^wffl 
be sifported by bctweca two and five te^ 

aervke ooivacs; deliver ami oAect dtBtaott 
sheets; carry oM studies of il^aelvte 

educttkn programs; and to provide feedback forbothprMervteaodiB* 
service teacher educatioo. It is abo (riaoned lo e8tirt>lish up to six lesouro 
centers as part of the distaixsixlucBUoniiifrastnictui^ Teacben will be Me 
to borrow books and other materiab from these reaouroe cemers whic^ 
as distribution centers for distance education materials. Each icaouroe center 
may also have accommodation facilities which could be used by any teacher at 
nominal charges. These centers will also act as tutorial centers and as centers 
for face-to-Caoe in-service courses. 

3. Government Policy wad Plus for DistaMe EdvcatloB 

As the concept of distance education is very new in the country, not many 
departments exist to provide appropriate infiastructures for such a program. 
However, the Department of Post and Telegraph (Ministry of Qramunication) 
and the Department of Information, particularly the Bhutan Broadcvdng Ser- 
vice (BBS), and the Development Support Communication Division (DSCD) 
will play a vital role in disBcminatiif information to the people. At the moment, 
rudio is the only means of commimicBtion that can reach most pals of the 
country. Iheeidstii^ radio station has a transmittiiycapadty of on^^ 
ttishc^thataSOkWstationwiObeoperationalbytbeeodoftheyear. Hie 
BBS has also started a project to asaembk nKlk> receiver sets, but UNESCO ii 
stiU investigating the cost and rugged materials suitable for Bhutan in order to 
achieve maximum cost-effeaiveneas. Ihe BBS hopea to open an Audience 
Reaearcfa CeQ through which the programs on adult education and distance 
education can be monitored and evaluated. 

It is intended that the Telecommunication Development Pin pitpared 
with the aasiatanoe of the IntcmaiinMl Tfttommffinnintfiftn Uniop will bf im- 
^ fkmttiM by the end of die Sixth Five-Year Plan. The satellite pfo)ect ii 
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scbedukd to be oomi^eted by the eDd of Deoei^^ 

tkxMl ooaununkitioai will be povMe. llietyitcm will btve iDtcrnitkxnl 

swiicbiivnlTVraodve-aod^rm TteTVfiKiUtkiwffliiotbe 

uMdat the momcotbu if Deeckaiietbey oouklbepu 10 uieaiq^ Tbe 

avrilibility of the »«tcllMc$yilcin win, of oouf»e, provide m titm it cly vahh 

able additloa to tbe distance educatioQ inftntnicture to aupport ftnure 

developmeota. 

The Dcvctopment Support Communkaitkw 
trirtn mi\ tlgrtmrnti tn rtrtrrminr mmmimiratinn nrrdi nl tn rnmrnlaif i trmi 
mimicitioQMrtcgiei to aifport their develops It 
abo has tbe finctioo of deaipiii^ p 

ooauiuQicatioQ materials needed iadevelopmcM Such 
materiahiodudeteafkU^pamphkts, posters, flip cfa^ 
featurcafti d es,audiotapca, radio itleasas or sc rip ts, si 
transparencies, billboards sod exhibits, videotapes, models, graphs and 
spedmens. The experience and expertise (tf the DSCD staff oouUolyviousty 
make a significaot contribution to distance education initiatives. Potential tv- 
get programs for suds devek)pmeots have been idemified as fol^^ teacher 
education (both pre-service and in-service at all levels), functional literacy, 
parent education, technical and vocatiooal education, health education, veteri- 
nary sdenoe and teaching of D^gldia, the national language. 

4. Scope for Reghmal Cooperation 

Because of the fkdgling status of distance education in Bhutan, there is 
much scope for the invoNemcot of international agencies. Spedfx: activities 
for such invohrement have been identified as follows: the provision of equip- 
ment such m videocassettes, audiocassettes, cameras, photocopying machines 
and associated journals and materials; the training of personnel, including 
producers, scriptwriters, presenters, curriculum writers, etc; and the provision 
of expert consultants in distance education. It is apparent that Bhutan, with a 
population approaching 1.4 million people widely dispened throughout a 
mountainous country, could benefit from access to the pntfessional expertise 
and associated sophisticated infrastructure that could be provided by a sub- 
regional mechanism for generating cooperation in distance education. 
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C INDIA 

1. iBtrodvcthw 

The ooixx|X of djBtanoe ediicitkn in 
oomspomkooeeduciikmwhk^ 
1960s. During the lOeOidiiUnoetckicMion 
ooQoeptwithanunbcr<rfQpeouoivcvritic8oS(6rfe^ 
amuMmcdiatait n ictiooalttnt^s^^ 

Distanoe education in India is now being iocceaiii^ used to pravUe aoocM 
for students r^lKdkss of their previous qualif^^ Althougi litis 

ooooept of distance education 18 broadly accepted by pcofe^^ 
its practice has reoiained confii!ed only to a few inst^^ Mostoftbe In- 
stitutes of CorrcspoQdence Studies and/or Directorates (tf Distance Bduca^ 
in the formal universities stiU praaice the system in its narrow aene thro^gh 
correspondence ksaons with limited interaction between Uie teacher and the 
taught. 

India made an early start in tiK use of radio in schools. In the early 1950b, 
radio was already being used to supplement the regular curriculum. Television 
has been used for educational purposes right from its introduction in 19S9, but 
thnse major steps were taken in the 197Qi. In 1975/76, tiie Indian Goveniment 
launched the Satellite Instructional Technological Experiment (SITE) exposing 
2,330 viUi^es in 20 districts of six States (Andhra Pradesh, Kamataka, Bihar, 
Orissa, RajasUian and Madhya Pradesh) to especiaUy prerecorded tclevisioo 
programs directiy transmitted via the ATS-6 Satellite. The lessons were sup- 
plemented by teacher-instructors. Indian Nationa} Satellite (INSAT) program 
now pnsvidcs educational progranss for primary school chiMren as well as area- 
specific programs for rural viewers in selecled clusters of Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Orima and Uttar Pradesh. These are broadcast in 
Hindi, English, Telugu, Oriya and Marathi. 

At the secondary level, correspondence education started in 1965 when 
the Conference of Boards of Secondary Education recommended cocte sp on- 
dence courses with the objective of improving the academic standards of private 
students. The Board ofSecondary Education, Madhya Pradesh, was Uie first to 
start correspondence courses for intermediate students in 1965. ThePatrachar 
Vidyalaya, Delhi started in 1968. The Boards of Secondary Education, 
RajasUian, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh are the other instituions which offer cor- 
respondence education to students of Oasaes X-Xn. By 1985, about 100,000 
studentswereenrolled at various grade levels. An Open School was established 
in New Delhi in 1979 to provkle educatkm at home to out-of-school learners. 
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llie school offers a Brk^e Ctoune for Ihoae who ^ 
vmtoenil>kthcmk>coioDforCla8acsIX-X. Tbe Senior SeooodiryCoune 
(XII)w«ilauDGbedinSq>ieiDterl96S. A fmpOMl to upgrade and aoit^^ 
this School into a NaliQoalOpctiSdioolwh^ 
of IGNOU it under active oon^deration. 

WiU) the iDcreaac in deiiURKl for higher educatkm 
a systein of aimd of unh^j d^reea to private atudent8» it im ictfM 

al opportuoitiea. Tbe frat couiaea through axic ap oodenoe for the Bacti^ 
DegreewcreintioducedbytheUnheraityorDelhi Within a year tbe 

coursca attracted a laige number <rf studeota. Enooun^ by ita auooeaa^ the 
Education Ooauaiaaaon (1964-1966) reooouncnded fkilkr expk)itation of cor- 
leapondenoeeducatiooforawiderangectfpurpoaea. Conaequeoay, the Univer- 
sity Granu Commission (UGC) formulated guidelines for introdudiig 
concspondcnoe courses in Indian univcrsitiea. Ibrte more Institutes of Cor- 
respondence Studies were established in the late 196()lk Ihe 1970b saw the in- 
troduction of ooRtapondence education in 21 more imivcraities. During the 
1960s» only undergraduate courses were started as an experimental measure 
whereas the 1970i saw Uk introduction of postgraduate and dipkxna/certiScatc 
courses as welL During I98U-1966, seven more universities started Institutes 
of Correspondence Studies. In 1987y8g, there were 33 universities <^Geriiig cor- 
respoodenoe courses in tbe country. Meanwhile a few universities like Mysore^ 
SNDT Women's University, Madurai Kamaraj, Andhrs and Annamalai adopted 
open admission policies by relaxing formal qualifications for entry to under- 
graduate courses, 

Tbe first Open University in the country was established by the Govt^- 
ment of Andhra Pradesh in 1962 to provide access to higher education to adults 
to upgrade tbeir skill, improve the quality of their life, equalize educatkxial op- 
portunities and provide lifelong education. Tbe enooun^ng response to this 
University culminated in the estAlishment o[ the Indira Gandhi Natkmal Open 
University by an Act of Parliament on 20 September 19aS. This University has 
been charged with the dual responsi)ility of providing opportunities for higher 
education to larger segments of the population, particularly those for whom ac- 
cess to the formal system is difficult or impossfcle, and also to develop the open 
university and distance educatkm systems in the country and to coordinate and 
determine standards in such systems. In the last three years open universities 
have also been C8ti<>lished by the State Governments o( Rajasthan, Bihar and 
Maharashtra. However, only the Kota Open University in Rajasthan has be- 
come operatkxudso Cbt. 
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Z CuTcatDMaMEdKirtlMActhrltfes 

DiBiaxxeduciticn ixopmbdqgolEB^ 
CMbe broadly citcgoriBcdiiio the foi^^ 

icwd il the KCTfldgy mmI leftiify Icv^d^ dht pwyiollBwd 
by opcD uoivcfiitkii and cdmlkXMl IV and mUo pfOpaaw lo aupplMMOt 
dMffnm ttactaky at the prifsary, ieooote^ 

cducatioQ. The Boarii of Saooodwy Frtucaliflp wbicfa ofltar oona^paBficopa 
oounet 10 itudcalB of C3aM X-Xm fblkm the aam 
for these ctaflM in the fbcinal achooh nd boU anoKM enn^^ 
theatudmts. 11ieOpaSchool»Demi» however, providea a oeed4Maedf^ 
cuniculiMntooiit'^-achoolMiideiMiibovedK AUtheiekh 
stitutea, except Bhopal»orgnJ»pcnonaloocitactpiiogn^ Some tatitutea 
provide fjadlities for ackooe atudeots to conduct practkala at aekcted 

At the tertiary level loititutcaofOonwapocideDceStudicacrfd^ 
sitiea are <^feriiig uoderpadu^ postgraduate and difdoma oounea mainly 
throng the priDt medium. Some imtitutiQnlil»MadundKamiaj and 
use radio taftatosupfriemeotkaaoQi. TbeeUgft>ility8tandsrdB,tyIUbiandthe 
exammation system are moit or ksB the tsmc as those in con v ei ti o oa lupiver» 
sitiesaodadleifes. Most in8titulesorgsni» personal contact programageoerBl- 
!y for S-7 days for their students, some (tf which are bdd at ceokrs outaUe the 
headquarters. Though students are required to submit aaslgnment-respooBca to 
the institutes, there is minimal feedback given to them. The IndirsGhsndhi Na- 
tional Open University and the state open universities are autonomous inatitu- 
tiotB which have devised a variety of need-based courses to provkSe general, 
i>rofc8sk)nalandcontinuiiveducatkxi. They use oKxlemeducatknal and com- 
mumcatkm technok)gy (viz., radk>» TV, audk> and videocaasettes, etc) to 
provkle instruction to students. A network ofstudy centers has been plamied 
to provkle efficient support to students. 

Akashwani (AU India Radk>) statiom broadcast cducatiooal programs for 
primary school students in 161angu^ge8. The prinuuy school broadcasts are for 
general enrichment and are broadcast for 15-20 minutes on three to five days 
eachweek. The broadcasts for secondary students are sylUbus-oriented and are 
put on ak foraduratkn of 15-20 minutesooallschpol days inaweek. BeaMes, 
three to four adult education programs of a duralkm of abmrt 15 mkuites a week 
are broadcast by Ustatkxis. The transmisskxitkneavaiUbk through fNSAT- 
IB is being shared by the NCERT and the UOC for broadcastkig programs on 
primary andhighereducBtion,respectively,on the natkxialTV network. Educa- 
tional programs for students in the age group of 6-8 yean and 9- 11 yeareboth 
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In sdiool ami oiM of tcliocd m tetait 

45 minutes oo about 230 wdtKxA dqn to 5 wgtoQiI t u njupi , vtu Hindi, 
Ouimtl, IMbi, Oliya «KiTdi«L 

oointtywidecteroaa pfogmtbellCX:iiiibMolBlDCMiD^ 

taurfolto«v«dbyaicpcitldeGH^ Soaeof 

dm piorw « tepofied ttd oltMB m piodu^ 

uM B^Wi ts die mediufD of cooimunicilioii* Noofbniial add! admUoo 

propws io r^knri lH«u^|n m ate bdng tekcatt ^ 

Onilcft aa a part of didr rcgulv acrvioet. 

11k total cnioUnwfit in uDivcrskte 
4^ millk», out of which 402,720 8tu(teott were cn^ 
stitutioQi nd ttK open univcfsitica. The annual growtti rale of cmoUmcol in 
oomapoodcoce oouiaea/bpeo uoivciBitiea duri^ 
higher UMmdnt in die cooveotioaalunivaBities. The enndlmciit Id diataooe 
education hM graduaQy gone up Ihm *out S per cent of dM 
in univenitiea^toUegea in 1978/79 to liK)^ 

diat in abacAie tenna die diMnoe education ayatem haa been able to aooom* 
modatean additional 269,261 students during the last decade. The Education 
Commiaaioo (1964-1966) had suggested die Objective of enndliqg Aout one- 
diiid of die students at die univcfsitykvd in cont sp ondence educate ^di 
distance teachiiy it^tutioos and in panioilar open unh^eisitfeaatt 
enroUfflents, for die first time diis target appears to be achievable poasibly by 
dK year 2000. 

llie moat popular courses offered by die oorrespondeooe institutes are die 
Bachelor of Education and die Master of Education programs, aldiough die 
Bachelor of Science, Master of Business Administration and Bachelor (rf Laws 
as well as various dipkxna/oertiflcate courses in such areas as management, 
mtfkedng, tourism, hotel management and Ubrary science are also popular. 
Some of die moat popular courses offered by dK open univeratties indude dioae 
offered by Andhra Pradesh OU (e.g.. Bachelor <rf Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
Bachelor of Commerce widi total enrollments of 16,305 in 1967/B8), Kota OU 
(e.g.,BacfaelorofEducationwtdi 10,618studentsin 1968/89) and Indira Gandhi 
N^iooal OU (eg., Difdoma in Managonent widi 15,148 students and dK Non- 
formal Bachelor's Degree Programme widi 26392 students in 1987-19e9>. It 
xs worth notir^ dut overall women account for about 20 per cent of dK enroll* 
ment at IGNOU, compared widi 29 per cent at APOU and 24 per cent at KOU. 

All die Institutes/Directorates of Correspondence Education in India 
depend primarily on printed material for providing instruction. The printing of 
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couricmitcrMittCDCfiUyiiton^ 

itiidoMiD.howe. AroUliitMsof«mpriDtii«|Mw»dION()Uii|ofc^ 

OMnliy , ooune mMrM for diMooe €duc^ 

of media. IGNOU Md APOU have tfarir own Mutkyvklaft p mAw^Aii — 

KOUitoopropoMk)a»imictiUawn«udk)t^ IbdiielONOUiiiipreduood 

169vkleoiDd249aidiopiQgnmstoiuppl^^ 

ea. To produoc E riucitioBai Tetevirioo (ETV) ftognMM the OowmBcat of 
Jndu has set up a Ceatrd IfMdtitfe of Edua^^ 
OelM nd idx SUie InttUutet (rf Educate 

of the six INSAT States. The CIET has produoed 3S0 EW pragrama aim 
1984. 

Student support aervkcs are piobably the wetet compooeot of cor- 
respondence education in India. Very few oorrcspoodenceinttitulea have ca- 
tablisbed study oenleis with Ubcvy£Kilitiea. Andva Pradesh Open IMveniCy 
was the fim to estAlaJi study centers at differtm plaoea within iuj^^ 
to provide support services for iu students. In the four years skioe its estab- 
lishment, IGNOU has been able to establish an impressive network of 13 
regional centers and 1 31 study centers throughout the country with the objec- 
tive of providing odcnsive, modern and efBcknt support services to students. 
By 1995 IGNOU proposes to e8td>Ush a study oenta in each district of the 
country. A study center of IGNOU provides the following services: tutoriabp 
problem-solving scnioos, etc.; information, advice and counselling; library 
bdlities; and audio-video facilities. Study centers are located in the existing 
educational institutions and normally function on aU holiday 
unaomeworkingdaysineveniqghours. Each study center hv a pwt-time coor- 
dinator who is a senior academic fhmi the host institution whose functk^ 
manage the study center. He is assisted by an assistant coordinator, coinsel- 
lors, tutors, etc, mostly drawn from coUegesA^tversities in the vicinity of the 
study center on span-time basis. IGNOU is exploring the pcsaibility of estab- 
lishing study centers sponsored by industry and vcduntary agencies. Mobile 
study centefs to reach remote areas are also planned. 

3. GoveruaeotPolkicsaMlIlaasforDlrtuceEdiiGat^^ 

Ihe National Policy on Education, 1966 emphttizes the importmce of 
distance education and open universMy systems for augmenting opportunities 
for higher education and as instrummu for democrathdng education. Itstatea 
that the Indira Gandhi National Open University, established in 1^ 
these objectives wiU be strengthened for this purpose. The Education Pdlicy 
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(1986) mcotion tbn open Md ^Mmntx tening tyUcoit wiO be mflized for 
provkUng on»ctunitk8 of lifeloo^ 
to youth, wcmco. ^rkultinl Md 

fcfeot fieidt. Ibe policy slilet thit aoMiemic propimt Id lediilod «l 

owiagerial eduotioo wm be oCfered thi^^ 

of the mm inedia 10 piovkte aoocfli 10 iMie tegm^ 

do away with the rigidity of the iiigtepoteei«ryty«m 

municatte tectanologiea wiU be used to ftad^ 

die moat deprived aectlciia of the aodety aimulu^^ 

parativeaflhienoe and ready avaiUbiUty. FununtlothiapobGy^aacbemehaa 

beeo formulaied to oomdidate preacot efibrta uoder the INSAT utilization 

progr&i, achieve Ivger prog^ pioducticn Gapri>ilities wlt^ 

sector »d extend nKlio and TV oovcn«e to lOOOro 

scfaoob, icspecth^y, by pravidii^ receiviiv sets. Ite 

ized aid stated k)1987/8& Riither, at the school level the Government of India 

is cooBkleringa proposd tocstablish a National Open School w^ 

objectives and itspoMl>ilities similar to thit of IGm 

level-wise linics in this innovative system of education. 

Ilie experience with the open university system so Car has oxivinoed the 
pol^Tmalnrs ki the Govemmem (rf India that this system hai the p 
suppkmem the formal education system and to provide education to 1^ 
ments of the population through a ast-cffective, open and flexi>te man^ 
number ofstatcs are considering the possibility (rfestaMishiivo^ 
in consultation with IGNOU. The Goveniment expects that in fidfiUmeotirfita 
role for coordfaiation and maintenenoe of standards in distance eA i ca rt o n , 
IGNOU will develop an effective network in the near future to eoibk sharing 
of academk: and institutkxial resources mA to enooursge student mobility and 
at the same tkne stop dupUcatkn. It is envisaged that ki the Eighth FWe-Year 
Plan (1990-1995) the Distance Educatkm System win aooommodate 
per cent of the addkknal enrollment of one millkn students eatknated to 
universitic8Ax>ll^es. lUs woukl tnem that distance educatkm kBtitutkma will 
beGateringtod)outl.SmilUonbyl99S. Hiis strategy is baMd on two knpor- 
tantconsklcratkxis. Fkst, the cost of creatk^ the necessary additkmalbdUties 
in the formal sector to absorb the estknated growth ki enrollment is pr^ 
Second, until courses and programs at the first d^ree level are comprehensive* 
ly redesigned and reorganized, its quantkative expanskn shouM be oontatoed 
at a manageAk level Fdr the open un^etsky system the kn{dk:stk)ns of this 
strategy are that it should absorb massive enroUmcnts on the one hand and its 
courses Md programs shouM be more fkxibk and Levant on the other. The 
Government of India proposes to enhance the financkil provisions for distance 
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e(hiciitk»8idtiiblytO€oiri>kthesyslm Spedfic 

tednicd and voatknal edmtkm, wooico'a eductfoo^ populMioQ^rioul- 
tuN/beakh educttkn aod a vwiety of p 
teacher educitioiL 

4. Scope for RegioulCooperatiM 

llK e]q)erieixx of distance educatioa in ^ 
the present stage of its devetapnenl shoulder 

IbrregionalooopefitionintbefolkiR^ (i) sharing of oouncadevebped 
by IGNOU, partkulariy in distsnce education and man^ement; (iQ IGNOU 
oouU participate in developing joint counes in am 
nology, management, teacher education, training of rural development 
functionaries and health workers, as weU as women's educato 
IGNOU is ccriUborating with AthiiMaca University Cna^ 
courses in management; (iii) the trainii^ materials developed by IGNOU for 
staff development in distance education oouU be utilized by other diManoe 
teaching institutions in the legion on mutuaUy ^reed terms; IGNOU oouki 
arrange short4enn trainii^ pfognmss for pecBonnd <tf ndghboring oound^ 
(iv) India's experience in esti^lishing open universities as weU as pl^^ 
managing distance education in a vast multilingual and diverse country 00^ 
prove useful to such developing countries in the Ihiid World m mt either 

pioposii^ toestablish open universities or are in the process of doing so; (v) 
services of Indian experts in different aspects <rf distance education couM be 
made availabk to countries in the odghborhood for consultancy^ 
training, et&; and (vi) IGNOU should be in a position to provide bdUtiM 
developing an information and data base on the use and practice of dMtance 
education in thermion. Indiaisprobably the only country in the world to have 
setupmorethanoneopenunivenity. OfUiese^IGNOUhv been entrusted with 
the statutory responsibility to introduce and promote the Open Univenity and 
Distance Education System in the country and to coordinate and determine its 
standards. Hie experience of IGNOU wouM be useful while considering the 
po6sa)ilities of interinstitutionai cooperation between distance teaching institu- 
tions in the South Asian regioo for pooling and sharing resources and 
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D. MALDIVES 
1. IntitMlttctiM 

The Maldives is an archipelago of 1,190 coral islands in a loqg narrow 
chain ranging from just south of the Equator for 720 tan to the north and ex- 
tending 120 fan east to west Only 201 islands are inherited, with the popula- 
tion of appn3odnuUely 200,000 scattered over 90,000 sq tan of t^ 
The population is spread thinly; ocdy 25 islands have more than 1,000 in- 
habitants. MaK the capital is centrally located and has the largest ooQcentn- 
tion of people - an estimated S3,800 hy mid*1987. 

TlK country is made up (rf 26 natural atoUs, clusters of islands eodickd 
and sheltered from the open ocean by a ring of outer reef with a deep channel 
within atoUs. There is very little interisland migration and islands have hardly 
any contact with each other. Communication is limited to the ofOdal radio- 
telephooe link, an erratic mail service and the telephone ti available in only a 
few of the islands. The distances involved and travel ooostrsints have con- 
tributed to the isolation of the islands, making each island community an 
economic and social unit, dependent on the waters around it. There is no regular 
interisland transport and trade and transpoct are mainly concentrated between 
Mal^ and the islands. 

Hiere is some type of schooling available in every island, with 43 per cent 
of the student population attending traditional schools known as the etBmruge, 
themabAabandthemoAariisiki. Although these schools are expected to fol- 
k>w the National Primary Curriculum, the quality of education offered is very 
taw, since most of the teachers have very taw levels of educational qualifica- 
tions and training. At present, a dual system ofeducation exists in the country 
consistingof: first, the English-medium education system which is offered only 
in Mali and which leads to the Genersl Certificate of Education, University of 
London; and second, the Dhivehi-medium education system, which is the only 
type of education available in the rest of the country and which offers in the 
main, primary education and in a flew instttutions, middfc schocd educate 
ing to the Juntar School Certificate after the 7th Grade. 

For nearly two decades, the Government concentrated resources on the 
English-medium schoob in Mali, white education in the islands from the early 
1960s to 1978 was teft solely to the peopte of the islands. Tlie roots of educa- 
tional disparities in the islands are therefore to be found in the inequalities in 
the provistan of educational facilities dating back to this period of neglect of is- 
land educattan. Affluent Sunilies in the islands migrated to Mate in search of 
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the "superior" education oncred in the English-m^um achooto in Mali or sent 
their children to Malfe. lUs neglect of island education, however, baa left three- 
quarters of the population with a very basic kvel of education 
and the moAorasaa oouM offer at best a curriculum t>aBed on ba^ 
numeracy, and religious education, primarily because the teachers had very low 
levels of academic qualifications. 

Ai present, the country faces an acute shortly ot sidlkd manpower. 
Since 1978, under the present admintstration, the nation has been invoh^ 
number of economic, aodal and poHtical reforms, airoec at redreasiiv the pM^ 
neglc^ of the economic and social infrastructure, pcatl^^ For 
example, the present Govemmen£ aims to universalize primary education by 
199S. In cfder to achieve this goal, approximately 1,481 teachers have to be 
trained. Wlien it is considered that over the pest 10 years only 4S9 teachers have 
brc«i train^jd, it is clear that the formal educational system alone cttuot piv!«vide 
the qua^itity of education required. The Maldives is therefore moving towards 
adopting aUernative methods in the delivery (tf educational servk» With the 
urgent need to provide education for a large number cf teamers within a limited 
time, a nontraditional approach sudi as distance education appears appropriate 
for the Maldives. Indeed, the Government has already supported a pilot pn>)ect 
in distance education and has endorsed plans for further expansion of this mode 
of instruction. 



Z Curreat Distance Education Activities 

With the assistance of UNICEF, the Non-Formal Education Unit (NFEU) 
of the Ministry of Education has been engaged in preparing a pilot distance 
education course in post4)eginners' level English. Ptraoos selected for enroU- 
ment in the pilot oourse (90 peopk across three atc^) provide a representative 
cross-section <rf the target populatiiin. With SO per cent femak representation 
overall, the target group for the pilot course includes the foltowing subgroups: 
in-servioe teachers, in-service government officials, persons suitable for 
upgrading prior to training in specified areas (health, education, vocational sec- 
tors), and persons unable to benefit from the recently introduoH primary school- 
ing due to being oven^ These participants started ibt course in May 1989 
and are expected to complete it in March 1990. Although it is clearly too early 
to evaluate the results (tf this project, the production of materials «Kl implex 
tationof the course have been satisfisctorily accomplished, and initial feedback 
has been positive. 

StrcngUisofthe pilot project are generally perceived as fcdlows: that the 
course structure and materials have been tailor-made for the operating context; 
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that existing systems are exploited where pcB8l>k; that the relevant MiDiatries 
of Atoll Adroinistratkmandof Educatk)Q»fC8peGlhwly»ait 
tively; that the devclopfneot of distanoe education is oonaisteat with devdop- 
mcnt plans both within and outside the education sccton that atudenU 
the beoefitsof the aelf-study course design and its relevance to their situation; 
and that there is a strong demand among the target group for such educational 
opportunities, particularly in the area of English language learning. On theodier 
hand, perceived weaknesses include: the difiiculties posed by communicatioos* 
limitations; NFEU's reliance on outside bodies and key individuals to carry out 
development, production and implementation tasks; and the lack of a well- 
developed distance education-oriented administratkxi at NFEU Hk absence 
ot adequately devek)ped infrastructures is a major difRculty, particularly as 
regards transport, telephone and postal services. Further, there is a severe 
shortage dL appropriately trained personnel available to implement activities 
both in K4ali and the rural areas. 

3. Govermnent Policies and PlftBS for Distance Educatioii 

With the recognition of distance education as a viable strategy in the 
delivery of educational services, a five-year plan to est^lish a distance educa- 
tion system has been developed. Financial support for the first two years has 
been committed by the UNDP and the Government. The NFEU has been 
selected as the focal point for distance education in close coU^xntioii with 
other government subsectors namely, the Department of Information and 
Broadcasting, the Educational Media Unit of the Ministry of Education, the In- 
stitute for Teacher Education, the Vocational Training Center, the Department 
for Women's Affairs and the Ministry of Atoll Administration. 

The NFEU is currently undergoing institutional changes in order for the 
unit to become the Department of Ncn-formal Education within the current year. 
Once this change in status is finalized, a Dtstarice Education Center will be es- 
tablished under the Department. The following programs have been klentified 
for delivery via the distance education mode: teacher education (for primary, 
middle and secondary levels), technical and vocational education, health educa- 
tion, population education and early chiMhood education. 

4. Scope for Regfonal Cooperation 

In the Maldives, there is an urgent need to receive support, both techni- 
cal and financial, for the estabiishmeiU of a distance education infrastructure as 
well as for the development of programs. The present provisions are very 
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modcilaDdftirthcraiiistnoekiie^^ Apra^ 
document IM bcm pftpind by tte 
educMioo infraMnictin 

to imaireaMiMDoe for tUt protect. The im^olvcmeiM of other feMeniitk^ 
i^geix:ie8 wouU be wekxxiied. 

SiDoe the couiiry is in to fim stages of developing a diB^^ 
capability, the MaUives cannot ctttt inputs such ai expertise, icsouroes and 
ftdlities to other nations. On the other hand, the country oould benefit gicslly 
fiomtbeexperieooeofothercountriesintheregion. An exchange progtam such 
as that offered by APEID couU be an effective mechanism for extending the 
expertte and experience of personnel involved in distsnoe educatioa The 
availability oi a r^ional mechanism for engendering collaboration in diitance 
education would be even more benefidaL 

E. NEPAL 

1. Introdoctlon 

The population of Nepal was estimated to be almost 18 miUion in 1988. 
Education has expanded npidly since the inception of the National Education 
System Plan in 1971 and there are now over 13,000 primary scho(ris and almost 
5,500 secondary schools in operation. Enrollment at primary school level h» 
gone up from 33 per cent in 1971 to 863 per cent in 1988. There has been 
similar expansion at secondary and tertiary levels. The progress made in adult 
literacy education is equally impressive in view of the fact that literacy has 
reached a level of36 per cent, compared to only 12 per cent in 1971. Despite 
the impressive achievements made so far in expanding education facilities to 
the ever-increasing number of primary school-age children, several problems 
have arisen, including both high dropout and grade repetition rates, and low en- 
rollment of girls. In order to address these issues, several initiatives have been 
delineated, including: distii>ution of free textbooks to all primary school pupils 
by the yev 2000; provision of stipends to the poor and to talented girl student 
running of cheli-beti classes for giris who are unable to attend r^lar school; 
opening of new schools in remote areas to provide easy access to education; im- 
provement of curricula, including the development of teaching-kaming 
materials; training of teachers and strengthening c( the school supervision 
system; and provision of incentives for teachers. 

The goal of achieving universal primary education by the year 2000 will 
further increase the enrc^ent in secondary scho(ds. Hiis will create a demand 
for additional secondary schools, more qualified teachers and teaching-learning 
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materials. The oumot kvel (rf investmcQt In teooo^ 

liMut 13 per oem of the total educatisa budget ii ioadoquaie to briqg MKxit 

Deoeasary changes aDdimprovemeotalthiil^ InpfovemeotintbequaUty 

of seoondaiy eduodcn is therefor 

as of the people. 

Dcvckipmert of higher cducatkwbegro 
ofTVibhuvanUnivenityinl959. Siooethen* this Unhfcisitjr has played an im- 
porunt role in the pcomotioo (tf higher education. TYMnivan Univcrrity*s 
academic prognnis are organized inio five tcchnkad inttituteB (A 
Animal Sdencc, Engineering, Medicine, Forestry and Scknoe) ao^ 
ties of general and professional studies. Hie Univenity has 68 caropuaes scat- 
tered all over the country as weU as 61 private campuses. Moce than 95 per cent 
(rf the University's expenses are met by a government grant The private cam- 
puses, however, do not receive grants fron the Government. The only source 
of income of the private cam puses is the fees raised from the students and dona- 
tions from the people. 

Z CvrrentDfetaiiceEdiicathHi Activities 

Distance education marked its b^inning in Nepal with the introduction 
erf an adult education teacher training program through radio in 1957. Ibis train- 
ing program was launched by a ooU^ of education which was e8td)lished to 
impart trainingtoteachers. In 1961,theJanak Education Material Center started 
a schocd broadcasting program with a view to disseminitfr^ generaleducstion- 
al messages to students, teachers and adulta. This program was run two days 
perweek. I^lk)wing the introduction <rf the National Education System 
(NESP) in 1971, the Cunicuhmi Development Center was established to 
develop curricula for all levels of education. This center took over the schotd 
broadcasting program from the Jansk Education Material Center. Oneofthe 
majorobjectivesoftheNESPwastoraiKthequalityctfeducation. Toachieve 
this objective ibt teacher training program was significantly expanded and 
teacher training became mandatory. 

During Uie NESP Plan period (1971-1976) a feasibility study was con- 
ducted to expkxe the possibility of using radk> as a medium for teacher train- 
ing. The findingi of the study were posithre and a project propoaal was 
developed in 1977. The following year a memorandum of understandirig was 
signed between the Ministry of Education and Culture (MOEQ and USAID. 
Ihe project developed a program for training under SLC teachers. A total of 
318 lessons each of 18 minutes' duration was developed in eight subjects 
together with a magazine show to make the program more attractive and 
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interesting. A program ofooehoiff'sduratkn was bnxKl^ 
for nine momhs. In onkr to awisttbe teacher, five lets (rfsupfdeoi^^ 
instructional materials wcfedevelopedmiwyto 
jects. TiK materials were provided fiee of charge airiradio6»wti^ 
retun)edattheendoftbe8e86ioo»werek)aaedtothepMtic4iant^ Intheb^in- 
ning, the broadcast was limited to 117 participants in fivtdistricts^ Hieprcgm 
was fiiither extended to 72 districts enrolling M24 in-aorvioe prinury school 
teachers by the end of 19B7. Todate>S371 pvtidpnts have taken the trial ex- 
amination and 6S per cent of them have graduated from the progrsm. 

In order to ensure smooth functiooiiig of the progect, a fiiU-time project 
coordinator was appointed to look after both technical and administndve 
sues. A number of specialists were also appointed to assist the project coor- 
dinator in the implementation of the program. Fx example, a fuU-time 
expatriate consultant was made availabk to he^ national staff in t^ 
tion of the programs as well as in the production of teachiog-kamii^ materials. 
Fuither, the national technical staff were trained both in-oountry mi overseas. 
A separate building with adequate space was provided for the project. It \m its 
own studio which is equipped with two control rooms and two recording studios. 
Overall, the Government has allocated the necessary budget to see that the 
project's performance is not hampered due to the shortage of funds. 

Nepal has experienced several advantages from its distance education ini- 
tiative. Once the programs had been developed, they provided access to the 
laige number of untrained and underqualified teachers who are imable to kave 
their homes either because they cannot afford to or because there is no one to 
replace them on the job. Thus, it has helped to save the salary ccat of the sub- 
stitute teacher as weU as the cost involved in paying expenses and travelling al- 
towanoes to teachers. Nevertheless, some problems and issues have artaen in 
the process ofimpkmenting the program. One of the problems currently being 
fmd is that the project does not have tts own transmission statkm fhxn w 
tobroadcast It has to use Radio Nepal's time, paying Rs 100 per minute to 
broadcast the kasons to the teachers. Radio Nepal is not in a position to prov^ 
suffidcnt time for the project. Although the preaent shortwave transmission 
does not reach aU parts of the OMjntry because of nigged terrain, it is ouidpated 
that by next year Radk> Nepal wiU have installed medium-wave transmission 
in different parts of the country, thus ensuring dear reception of radio signals 
throt^hout the country. 
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3. GoveraMBtlNriicyaBdPlamforDistaMcEdM 

Nepal is impkmeoting variouB piojccts with a view to achieving oom- 
prehensivedev€k)ipfnentofthecouiitry. However, the suooeaBfulimplemrata- 
tion of these projects is constrained by the shoctt^ 
manpower. To this end, theit is a need to expand technical education and voca- 
tional training to meet the growing need for such manpower. Similarly, there 
is a need to provide easy access to education and training opportunities for 
women toraisetheirstatus in thesociety. It would appear lo be difBcult to meet 
all these needs unless distance education methodologies art used. Thereisan 
apparent need to use distance learning technology in order to: achieve univer- 
sal primary education by the year 2000; impart necessary training to teachers; 
provide access to higher education by high school graduates; impart fimctional 
literacy education to iUiterate adults; impart technical education and vocation- 
al training to out-of-school youths and adults; and to improve the participation 
rate of women in education and training. 

4. Scope for RegioMl Coopemtkm 

The growing trend towards the use of distance education in the region » 
extremely encouraging and potentiaUy useful for countries like Nepal which 
have little experience in distance education. It is a matter of urgency that the 
developed c wtries of the worU should extend cooperation to the developing 
oounuies in order to expand distance education on a planned and systematic 
basis. The devdopment of distance education will not be po8si>le unless ade- 
quate resources are made available fifom external agencies since 
of meeting the expenses required from the national budget is extremely limtt^^ 
Nepd would therefore weknme both r^. ^and iftternationa^ 
the development ofa distance education system in the country. Suchooopera- 
tion could include: provisioned funding for creating the physical inftastn^^ 
for distance education; supply (tf necessary equipment; provision of fdlowships 
for inteniational and regional training of staff; provision of fdk^^ 
tours by planners and pc^icymakers; and provision of expatriate consultants. 
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F. PAKISTAN 
1. btrodvctkHi 

The 1981 oenBus put the popuI«!ioa of Pridatm at 843 mflUoo but the 
pofKibtioo has ncm growa to ao estimated 100 milUoa (Uspetaed ttnaffKM 
fourproviooes. Tbelitency rate as estimated io the 1981 oemiMwaa 262 
cent, the kmcst in the Asia-Pacific r^k». At that time, only 13 miOkxi people 
had attained some level of educatioa Intbeafeaofeducatiaa,tbeOoveromeot 
has (riamied to iiKrease the psrtidpatioa mte M primary 1^ 
cent fitom the pieaem level of SO per oeit, and to inc^^ 
the present 30 per cent to 50 per cent by 1990. 

Primary education has been adopted as the main instrument for actaie^ 
mass literacy. 11k Sixth Five- Year Plan aims to provide primaiy education 
facilities to all children in the age group of 5 to 9 yean. Primary education 
bdlities are cunently available for only 60 per cent of the chikktn in the age 
groupof 5to9years. Primary sdioob lack physical tedlitica; for kiatax^ 
iibout 29,000 primary schools have no buildii^ and 16,00OschoiA have only 
ooeclassrooro. The focus of the Fifth Five-Y<ar Plan was on the expansion of 
primary education and a reduction in illiteracy. To achieve these objectives^ 
40,000 new mosque schoob were to be opened cid 15 miUkm pcmm were to 
be made literate during the plan period, but these targets oiukl not be attained. 
Fbr example, enrollment in Classes I-V only incresMd by 16 mflUon oMag 
the participation rate from 53 to 64 per cent, and enroUmeots in dasaca VI-X 
inotased by 849,000 raising the secondary school partkdpa^ 
26 per cent 

At prcaent, there are around 500 arts and acknoe colleges sod 21 unher- 
sities in the country. Ofthese 21, that are 13 laiivcnitiea for general educa- 
tion subjeds, 4 for engineerii^ 3 for agricuUure, and 1 for bk)medk^ 
b spite of the oinBidcrabk increaae in the mimber of orikgesMd ittivci^^ 
and the KMciated increase in theenroOniemQf studcntsand Du^^ 
fiMdlities for higiber eduction are availi<>te to on^ 
the relevant age group (18-23 years). In viewed the low partidpation rate and 
other problems being CMXd in higher education, the Sixth Ft^ 
1993) provides a espedaUy designed strategy to improve higher education 
fiK^lities. 
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Z CumBtDiBtuccEdoaitiM Activities 

In view of the inability of the formal educnUoo institution to meet the 
tet-growing eduottiooal needs of the manes^ the Educatkm Policy (1972- 
1980) w» the fim c^Bdal doctncnt to piomui^ 
ing system through distnce education resulting in the esMbUahmeot of the 
Allamalqbal Open University (AIOU) in June 1974. In meeting a wide mge 
of educational and aodal needs which wete not being fulfilled by the fixmal 
system, the AIOU has i^ayed a special lok in the developoNQt of the nation^ 
education system. The pfcaem focus ofAIOU is on four major programa, name- 
ly: teacher eduooioa* functional education, general education and th^ 
education spedaHzatioo. Todate^theFaculty of Education which oonsisis of 
five departments has enrolled over 1 88,000 students in a range oi couraes, in- 
cluding Uie Primary Teaching Cettificate, the Primary Teacher's Orientation 
Course, the CeitificateofTeaching, tile BJBd. and the M^. Father, proyima 
in functional education, primarily in U)e fieUs of %ricutturt and technkal an^ 
vocatiooaleducation, have attraaedtotalenrollmcntsof almost SO,O00s^^ 
The program in general education has assisted over 33,000 studeola at the foun- 
dation kvd and almost 350,000 students at the intermediale level, whik ow 
200,000 students have enrolled in Uie B A. owrw since its iiioeption in Ocl^ 
1979. FmaUy,nioreUian 14,000 students have enrtrikd in pos^raduaie 
es,indudingU)eM£A^M^ in PaUstan Studies and die MJWL Tbetotal 
enrollment of almost 850,000 students is representative <rf AIOU*s s^gniflcM 
oootribution to educational development at aU levels in botii the formal aod 0^ 
fonnalsectoTk Additiooa]ly,AiOUhssbeoomeinvotv€d in a variety (^nation- 
al and suernational projects in the fieU (tf distance education, ind^ 
Integrated Functional Literacy Project, the Ha) Tiraining Progmme, the 
Regional UKtitute for Comfriemimtary Educstion Prqf^ 
tion Project, and Uie Women's Matriculation Ptt^ec^ 

The AIOU is a distance teaching institution which uses multimedia tech- 
niques, including: conespoodenoepackagea, radio and televirion broadcasts, 
tutorial instruction at study oenters, and assignments for the puipoae <rf con- 
tinuous aaaessment. During Springsemesler 1988, AIOU tr8nsmitted520radio 
programs and 66 TV programs. Radio ooven^ in Pakistan is almost 100 per 
ceM whik TV oyverage is in Uie vidnity (rfibout 75 per ceM and ia expaodii^ 
ataveryfisBtrate. The availability of access to TV is, howeva, not b^fond 20 
per cent (according to the most optimistkttf estimates in 1966XaBmo8tofthe 
people do not possess a TV set and an k»titutkmali29ed system of community 
viewing centen has not been created on a masaive level. The television 
programs are transmitted on the national network from all stations while the 
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radio progFaros are transinitted bom aekcted statioas. To oonodve, (rian, 
produce and imptemeiu the media support for 

Educational Tedmlogy (mi) was estab^^ Hie Inatitule h« its 

own building, with fiiOy equipped radio and television studios and trained 
professional and technical stafL Indeed, AIOU has a fuU-fletlged, well- 
equipped inftastruct-jre fbr the support of practically any distance education ini- 
tiative even on the lai^gest of scales, 

A mission from the UK Overseas Development AdministntiOQ (ODA) 
recently conducted an evaluation of the Allamal<|bal Open Universft^ Ibe 
mission examined the question of how the AIOU can provide oourm more 
cheaply but still as effectively as other institutions. Despite the problems en- 
countered when comparing Uie costs of open and conventional universtties, the 
calculations made by the ODA Team demonstrated that the cost of a graduate 
at a conventional university was Rs 18,850 compared to the cost of a graduate 
at AIOU which was in the rai^ of Rs 8,670-Rs 12,000. Thus, an AIOU 
graduate appears to cost between 45 percent and 70 percent of a graduate from 
the conventional system. Rirther,tneiteve figures for AIOU did not take into 
account the substantial proportion (dboU 35 per cent) of Uie AIOU*s coats, 
which thestudentsthemsehres pay UvoughUKir fees. TUdng fees into account, 
the net cost of a graduate at AIOU is in the raiige of Rs5,680-Rs 8,500 which 
is between 30 per cent and 45 percentof the cost in Uk conventional system. 
These figures indicate dearly that AIOU is cost-effective in comparison with 
the conventional university system. 

3. GovemmeDt Policy and Pfaus for Distance Educatloa 

As the population of Pakistan is increasing at an alarming rate of 3.1 per 
cent annually, there is vast scope for AIOU to start different types of both for- 
mal and nonforroal education programs. Ihe following relatively recent 
developments are indicative of current planning. Though the AIOU offers its 
courses to both male and female populations without any discrimination, it has 
established a Department of Women's Education which takes exdushfe care of 
specialized couises for women. In addition to home economics, food and nutri- 
tion, etc. it has started a project for providing education at matriculation level 
for out-of-school women, which could be extended to the whole of PaUMan in 
a phased manner and then converted into a r^lar program of the AIOU. Rir- 
ther, the Department of Literacy, Adult and Continuing Education is also em- 
barking upon an Integrated Functnnal Education Programme for the lOf ^ge 
group of females. Since the participation rate of females at primary and sub* 
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sequent atag^ is alrttdy very tow, there is eoor^ 
es designed for womeo*8 eduGiAkn in tiK Mar fi^^ 

Tbe AIOU already offers a RA. level oaurae in Populaticm F/hK?ation. 
Birther» tbe University has on its list the names of a ccosidertble number of 
teacher educators who have already received the necessary orieotatkxi in this 
field and who could serve as tutors for these counes. Tbe number (^middle 
and secondary scfaocri teachers who could recede trcioing throi^ the above 
two courses has been estimated to be around 20,000, which is approodmately 
6 per cent of the total number of teachers at theaekvcb. Since the puHlc at 
large has yel to be approached and convinced of tbe hazardous populatkm si^ 
tion,thereisstiUalotof room for further inputs to this important area. Jbc 
AIOU and its countrywide network of r^ional offices could render a M 
ful services, provided that sufficient funds were made avaiUbk for such pur- 
poses. Similar initiatives have already been identified as being ttquiredi^ 
fields of agriculture, health and technical and vocational education. Hie major 
lifflitatiom on achieving these objectives are not so mudi the lack ctf a distal 
education infrastructure or associated expertise but lack of financial resources 
and, perhaps, lack of available capacity since AIOU is already stretching its 
resources arross a wide range of courses and projects. 

4. Scope for Regfonal Coopenitioa 

Tbe AIOU has already attracted foreign aid from a number of internation- 
al agencies. In particular, the Overseas Development Administration (ODA) of 
the United Kingdom was instrumental in the estiiblishment of the AIOU which 
designed its teaching methodok)gies and organizatkxial framewock on the pat- 
tern (tf the United Kingdom's Open University (UKOU). AIOU estifclished 
direct institutional links with the UKOU and other institutions in the UK. With 
CD A's assistance it developed a large number of its systems through the dona- 
tion of equipment, vehicles, consultants and staff development. Other agencies 
that have mack significant contributions to the success of AIOU include the 
British Council, UNDP, the Saudi Goveriiment, the Arab Le^ue Educatkoal, 
Cultural and Scientific Organization (ALECSO), the United Anb Emirates 
(UAE), the Netherlands Government and UNICEF. Such cooperative arrange- 
ments signal Pakistan's willingness to enter into collaborative ventures in dis- 
tance educatk)o. The wealth of experience gained by AIOU staff, particularly 
in nonformal education and literacy programs, couU make a significant con- 
tribution to the expansion of educalk)nal opportunities in the whcde of the South 
Asian region. Conversely, such cooperation coukl lead to an expansion of the 
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<apidty of Mdstan lo deliver much needed distaooe educatkn oounes to its 
fapkny increasing population. 

G. SRILANKA 

1. IntrodttctioB 

Sri Lanka, an island oatioo just north of the equator, has a populaite 
proaching 17 miUioo people. Enrollments in primary schools in 1988 
demonstrated that a total of almost 1.9 million pupib were attending 3,777 
schools, whereas at thesecondary level alnmt 1 ^ millioo students were a^^ 
ing 5,937 schools. Apait from the total of 9,714 government schools, there are 
a further 496 schools in the country. Also in 1988, there were 80,736 teachers, 
of whom 23,490 were untrained. A further 7,587 students are currently under- 
going pre-servioe teacher training while present enrollments in the ejgbt con- 
ventional univeisities exceed 20,000 students. 

The need for distance education in Sri lanlka is widely accepted at the na- 
tional level. Distance education is needed because of large dropout and repeti- 
tion rates; it is also needed for training untrafaied teachers and unskilled workers 
and for prcA^idin^ retraining made necessary by rapidly expanding techncriogi- 
cal dcvek)proents. To increase the impact of distance education, an adequate 
infrastruaure with regional centers and study centers, student facilities, eCfoc- 
tive utilization of audiovisual media and other support services is necessary. 
Nonavailability of funds to establish such an icfirastructun: is the most impor- 
tant reason for the current inability to provide access to edtxation and training 
to the rural and disadvantaged groups who require it most. 

Distarioe educatnn in Sri Lanka started with the establishment of two in- 
stitutions offering teacher training courses as early as 1972. First, the distadKX 
education branch of the Ministry of Education offered a correspondence 
program aimed at training primary school teadiers. The second institution 
cngs^ in teacher training by correspondence was the External Services Agen- 
cy (E:^) of University of Sri Lanka. This agency ofiTered a Postgraduate 
Diploma in Education program. It also conducted courses in preschool Educa- 
tion, Sinhalese, Tamil and professional English. Running parallel with the ESA 
wa^ the Sri Lanka InstituteofDistanoe Education (SLTO^ established in 1976. 
It oflfeou loma and certificate level programs in management, mathematics, 
science and technology. 
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2 CmtatDMuceEdMitlMActlTllto 

Tbc Open Uoivtriity of Sri Linia (OUSL), toUK pot led the ESA «d 
SUDEwimitwttcMbliibedinim CUnwlcoroIlBMOiiinllieiiM(^ 
ctofftiodbyOUSLmasfoltoM: Oertillcilciofte^dioolBdw 
Certillcite in Emfcpmrnnhip (344); OortiflGM in Pioft «i «wl Boglirii 
(2,468); DiphNM ta Mn^enicnt (736); Dipkmt in ItebnotoBr (1,S44); 
BMbelor of TDctaologjr (52); BKtelor of Sdcooe (74); BMbelor of Urn 
(^lS6);IH»t9aduiieDiploniainEdM:i^ 
Sdcnoe (1,067). OUSL ato otto coims In lextik tocbook^j^ 
oouncs in lecindogy, a vvkty of oondniiiiv €duc^ 
towii«fCM«didvtet,M£d^MJPIiil^nl The other inilitutiomttm 
oooduci di^Mioe oducndon piogrwns ta 
Umt and the Diit»oe Education Uott of the Nit^ 

The National Inslitulc of Education (WE) waaea^ Tbe 
D»t«cc Educatioo Unit of the NIE incoipoiitcd the programa originaUy run 
by the dtttance education branch (rf the MiniBtry(rf Education. Atpreacnt,it 
oOto a thrte-year progrvn leading to the IVained Teacbeca* Oertificaie in 
science and mathematicB and elementary educatioa It wai eatitoUahed with 
fin»cial aaaiatnoe fiom SID A. Tbc coune, run in both Sinhala and TmiU 
cooipriaea: printed materiab, aasigiimenta for aitaiiaakm, contact aeaaiona, 
practical training and tutrr aasistanoe at regional centers. Additionally, the 
Teacher Education Unit of the NIE offers a 16-mQnth program leading to a 
PfflHgriK^iat#> Cffi ificate in Edition in which there are current enrolkncota in 
excess of 10,000. Its estimated, however, that almost 28,000 grwkiateteadicrs 
remain untrained. 

T major component of the instructional approach adopted at the OUSL 
the printed lesson, supplemented where appropriate by audiota^ 
demonstration classes, day schools, Uboratory daases and teaching practice. 
The technical production of print material has been facilitated by the ready 
avaiUbility (rfa large number of personal oomputeis and good ofEMt printing 
facilities obtained throu^ UNDP aasiatanoe. Hie OUSL operates from a 
central campus at Nawala in the suburbs of Colombo. Tliere are four regional 
centers at Colombo, Jaffna, Kandy and Matara. Sdenoe laboratories preaeoUy 
exist at Colombo and Kandy and are expected to be extended to JaCGoa and 
Matara in the near future. Under the ambit of the four r^ional centers, there 
exst several study centers which have limited library facilities and which are 
itsponsS>le for the issue of instnictional paduges and the ooUeaion of assign- 
ments from students. 
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tlx potential ctfthiiinediuffl for educMkodpi^^ TTieSri iw. %.Tttf- 
casting Qjipoimioo (SIJBQ pcovldet the OUSL iwddy 1^ 
tune f(r EngUih prognm aod 30 miixtfei cKii for SUata Mid 
-niitteflityisavaikblefiMofdiiigeatpieKat. ReoaRiii«ortiMKpn^ 
BuodertakeoMtlieOpeaUnivcnityatudia llKintioaaltekvUoaiyMcak 
almost ten yean old. However.itiacrvioeadoDoticacfa the ime extent Mtbe 
national radia Tliere are only »*out 600^000 tekviriooaela in the oow^ 
the viewing public is about 30 per cent of the popuMoo. Nevothekai, Mch 
month SUIC providea the OUSL with 25 minuiea or airtime at a «»iMa fce 
totelecaiteducationalvideoproductionB. Hieaevideoem produced by OUSL 
mcdiastaffinitsatudioandaredeliveredtoSLRCIbrtefccait. Dcaptetheex- 
istenoe of an eatth statioa. the use of satellite oommuniotion for educational 
(xuposes is stillin the planning stage in Sri Lanka. 

3. Govcrament Policies and Flaw for DistuceEdaaitloa 

Approximately 40 per cent of the funding for the recurrent OUSL budget 
comes from a government grant which meets the salaiy biU of aO permanent 
employees. The balance (60 per cent of the funds) met from student fees 
which have to cover aU the other recurrent costs of the OUSL, including the 
produclionof instructional padcages, payments tocootiact staff andoooBult«t8, 
and thecosteof running laboratory ctessesanddaysdMoh. Requests have been 
mad? to the Government for an increa»d government grant » the increwing 
recurrent costs in running distance education courses (though chenw thM con- 
venUonal courses) couW nevertheless become an unbearable buiden on a toge 
proportion of OUSL students. The primary objectwe of democializingeduca- 
Uonal opportunities through distance education could be lost if laige numbeis 
are unable to enroU at the OUSLdue to lack of finance. The increvingly criti- 
cal situation in Sri Lanka where admission to the conventional univcfsities 
(which are completely subsidized by the Government «id do not levy tuition 
fees) is very competiUve provides a further compelling reiBon why Uk more 
oost-effective distance education programs of the OUSL shouM be provided at 
minimal -x»t to potential students. 

It is clear that distance education could make a signiflcant contribution to 
meeting the manpower requirements of Sri Lanka. Based on projections for the 
period up to 1990 made by the Manpower Planning Division of the Ministry of 
Plan Implementation, graduate manpower development requirements were 
Identified as foUows: Arts/Humanities/Social Sciences (1,000), Science 
(1,000), and Engineers (525). AdditionaUy, distance education coukl make a 
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much needed contribution to women*s eduotion, technical and vocational 
education, ticalth and nutrition education ml populatim A par* 

bcuUr need for the training of self-employed agriculturalists and animal temcrs 
has also been identified. According to the census report of 1981, 433 percent 
males and 52 per cent females of the work foiGe were emfrtoyed in 
Md related sectors. There ait ceitam export'<)rientod ilgii^ 
such as the production (rfornamental indoor plants, ornamental fish pr^ 
ml other nontraditional crops with export potential which could benefit fto 
distance education initiatives. The self*cm|rioyed produocn do not have the 
scientific base to understand why certain operations need to be carried out. Dis* 
tanoe education programs could provide this scientific base white practical ti^ 
ing courses of short duration could overooroe gaps in training and information. 
Another area where know-how is very vague among local producers is in the 
grading, padung and marketing of their produce. 

4. Scope for Regloiud Cooperation 

It has been recognized that foreign agencies can assist in many ways espe- 
cially by providing much required capital expenditure for such areas as the costs 
of equipment for setting up new laboratories and strengthening existing 
laboratories; initial dcvek)pment costs of new programs of study including the 
production of multimedia packages; obtaining and funding the services of sub- 
ject matter specialists; promoting staff development through schcdarships and 
fellowships; facilitating and supporting the formation of institutional linkages 
with foreign universities/institutions; providing fiinds for the strengthening and 
setting up of libraries; development of an increasing number of regk)nal study 
centers in remote parts of the country; and enabling universities to siteidize 
programs of study which have a direct impact on the poverty aUeviation program 
of the Govenmcnt. Much of this devek)pment couM be achieved through 
regional cooperation. 
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OPENING ADDRESS 

Director, Infrastructure Dqwrtment 
Asian Development Bank 

Honor^le Minister for Education, Mr. Al-Haj Sayid Ghulam Musta£i 
Shah, distingushed guests, ladies and gentlemen. On behalf of the Asian 
Development Bank, I wouU like to convey to the Minister for Education, our 
appreciation for finding time from what must be an extremely busy schedule to 
inaugurate this Round Td>le Conference. I am also gralefiil to all of you for ac- 
cepting our invitation to participate in the Conference. 

The South Asian region comprises seven countries with a combined 
population of more than a bilUon, ifcout one-fourth of the world's populatkm. 
The last thirty or forty years have wiuwssed significant progress in the r^ion 
in the expansion and standards of education. However, the rate of growth of 
population continues to be one of the key factors that will determine both the 
direction and the speed of educatkmal development in the region. This poses 
the triple challenge of: 

" making up for ex ^ng shortcomings in education services (particular- 
ly access for neglected groups); 

- expanding services to keep pace with population growth; and 

- staying abreast of latest developments, especially in science and 
technok)gy. 

In a situatkm of severe resource consUnints, traditional educational systems art 
rapklly becoming overstretched and it is clear that they will not be able to cope 
adequately with these challenges. There is therefore a need to examine and 
developaltemative strategies to provide educational opportunities to all sections 
of the community and introduce measures to enhance the quality, relevance and 
efficiency of our education systems. 

Before discussing these alternative strategies, I would like to say a few 
words about the AsiM Development Bank's work in the education sector. The 
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F%e2 

Bmk'itavoNeoicai in tbeediatiaiMGtarMicdkittie mid-1 inMrtiy 
the Bttlic'i niHaooe wu (Mrecled nafaily in iinc«rinn.l .n.4 tortffHml ftfimh 

tioQ in MooodHy Kinol^ aod imiMonl 

at tbepott-MooodMy level InnoeatyMn,lMM«cr.teioopeorilw«aklM 

stirtpdiowiika. LM]mr,tiKBHiicravtov«dili«duG«knaopOTti(w.SlHt- 

ing from the belief tiM cdiMitioa it M CHniW pcooodtt^ 

the Bnk raoofDim the important fboctkod rakofabraidbM^ 
the moat leliabkaoMTOftom which inyihiMrf i piM.ii^i . ^^ 

ingloiowki^eaDdaUlktoeiihiaoepraduGtivity.aadloooatiM 

growth may be drawn. TUabfoader view of the Bank'a rate tadwcduGMioa 

tivitica. The firAUH^kreftitt to date hii ben ttx primary educatioa(|i^) 

pn^ect in PaUMan to wUGb the Baolc, I am hqvy to lepnt. api^ 

of $64 milUon two weeki ago. Thia ia the fbM primMy educadon pn^ 

financed by the Bpnk and we are happy that we have been able to aaaht ta a par- 

ticulKiy relevant field faPaUatmi. 

Returning now to the queation (tf alieniative atratq{ic8 to deal with the 
problem of providin:; education, the Banic believea that diitmioe education k 
one such promising alternative. Aa a ficat indication of itatatcnat in thk field, 
the Bank aponaored in November 1 960 a Regional Scminv 00 Dittanoe Educa- 
tion at BangkolL ThisSefflinarwaameanttotakestockoftbedevek)pm«niBin 
thia field in the Aaia aoJ Padfic regioo and to provide a fofum for experta Ihn 
aU over the region todiKuai the ianieiandpolicieainvolved.'niepitBcnt Round 
Table Cootoenoe is a direct foDow-i^ of that Seminar. Several of SAARCa 
member oountriea have introduced or are actively couidering the uae of dk- 
tanoe education, both to provide wider acceaa to education and to enhance 
quality, particularly in teacher training. Allama Iqbal Open University (Pakk- 
tan), the Open Univenity of Sd Lanka, the Indira Gandhi Open University 
(India), the Bangtadesh Institute of Dktance Educatkn and the Radk) Educa- 
tion Teacher lYaining Project in Nepal are intitutioas the experience of whkrh 
will help to enrich the discuasioas at the Conference. 

TlK major objective of the present Round Table Conference k to provide 
a foniffl for pcdicymakers and technical experts from South Asin countries to 
share their experience in diskunoe education, and to expkxt poasibilitiea and 
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AniMdhA 



lupe ttMi tUi C3ooftmM win 

riflciilnnof poMqf iwucipcrtiiningtow||c)nri 

of ibe mM rton i UmI oome io alDd cooowi ttMUMriqg • AwMwoik fcr 

* * ^^kA^h^^^A^^^A A^Ja y m\ A A^b^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ - Mm^ . ----- - - i - ^^m^ a » 

g^;iooiicDopcfMicaMiBiiiMifl»iadg»f^^ 

QioilviiMtty. llmiiakotteqiMMknortlierotooriBlfl^^ edmlkMh 
iliMlflnwirtiHrHhrtnm WclntteAsinDevekipiDCOtBtiriLwffloer^ 
look fonviid wltb ptil iatotit to tte mulli of tte ddlmiUooi of lUi 

Befiom I Glooe» I wouU Ulx to ttaiak in pi^^ 
tioa Dr. &M. Qurahi, Ibr kindly ^fnfjog to be the CSiekmsi of tUi Ooo- 
fereooc IwoiiUalioliketotbaokoirboit,AUamaIcjbd 
iD pttticultf ill Vice CliaDoeltor, Dr. KIR (>ei, 
spknUdvcoue. 

TbiDkyou. 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS: PROBLEMS AND ISSUES OF 
DISTANCE EDUCATION 

Vice Chaooelk)r, AllHiia Iqbtl Opca Uni^^ 

It is not my intention to bring up evidence which !Pntf f fmr ff t the 
economic and social role oi education in the making d a proapcrous aodety . 
The building up of human capital and the private and aodal return on inveat- 
mem in education are now weU^locumented in the literature. There is little 
variation in the inherent genetic Gapri>ilitiea of nations. However, there are 
marired differences amoiv various population groups in acquired Mtt^ 
dowed through education. Theintcqdayof interostionala|Mi>ilitleswithlhe 
dynamic creative univerre linind through oxiBciouaneas is a means to the en- 
richment and enhancement of human Ufe. This is an area wtiichdeak with the 
metaphysics of educatioo. Yet ft is education alone that elevateaoonadouaneas, 
creates awareness, and enables youth to survive with confidence in an organic 
symbiosis with the univeree. It is now obvious that those natioas which have a 
larger pool of "common knowledge" are better equipped for harneasing scienoe 
and technology . 

In the struggle for existence and in an effort to improve the quality of life» 
whether in centrally planned economics, or in free market economies, it is es- 
sential that: literacy ratios are improved, social demand for higher education is 
fulfilled, equal axess to education is provided to both sexes and to those who 
are sociaUy disadvantaged. This is possfl)le through education and, therefore, 
not surprisingly, despite financial constraints and poor infrastructures, much of 
the effort of developing countries is directed to this task. HistoricaUy, and per- 
haps rightly so, the processes of educational devek)pment have relied on the for- 
mal system of education. This being the case, real malaises of poverty, hunger, 
malnutrition, undereducation, low participation rates, dropouts, unsatisfactory 
quality, and attrition of standards have not been eliminated. The situation is fur- 
ther exacerbated by the rapid generation of new knowledge, phenomenal ad- 
vances in science and technology, and the emergence of knowledge-intensive 
high technologies. These advances clearly warrant different and new types of 
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social and cultural adjusdnnts and, if nothing die, tt»e lo a lai|a 
mcMure^atitngdieiiedtliecBaefbrUfekiv educate AtthehUbofcoooooiic 
progreaabcs the quality of tiiewoikltarae. PafbBpB,iDllaoimw«]r,foniialaya* 
tcm baa tte ability lo cope wMh tUa diknina. Abeady in the developed 
countriea» forma l ed u ca tto iareipondiqg to t h ia dM l ^^ 
fiirthcreCBdcat growth. In the devrtopiqgcouotriea,ho«vevcr,thealory la dif- 
ferent. Tbesymironiecrfimdefdevetopiiieiidioh^ 
met in diCfefCM way8» thfot]|gh a variety of iODov^^ 
Ndtfaer the fonnal aystem with ita appaittt inadequacka can aur^ 
onslaught nor, pertupa, can it cope with the n^gnitude cf the taak, Rcgknal 
cooperation, shidng of scientific and technological infonnation, and a €01^^ 
effoct to devctep maieriab for maas education with a heavy ttt 
tific, techncdogical, vocatk)nal, behavioral and management a^ 

future hopea of ournationa. The rafrid pace at which distance education 
systems are progreaaing, will, hopefully, kaduB into the next century with hi 
kvels of aspirations. The difBcultics are many; yet, I believe that we have the 
d>ility to overcome these difBculties. 

This Round Ti6k Conference on distance education, I must say, is a 
small, yet meaningful step towards new educational goals. This Confmnoe, 
on the one band, is the manifestation of our optimism rixxit the potential of dis- 
uuxx education to meet the challenge of the time. On the other hand, it reaf- 
firms our belief that the existing probkms of education, and the problems of 
education in the future, could be adequately dealt with through the prooeas of 
distance education. As a system of education and method instruction, distance 
education has )oag been in existence. However, as an institution it owes its 
origins to the establishment of the first open unhxisity in the United Kingdom 
in the latter half (rfthe sixties. The system has spread rapidly and has been equal- 
ly accepted in developed as well as developing countries of the worid. Theex- 
perienoe of the UK Open University as an institution of distance echication is a 
model which is being replicated in developed as well as developing countries. 
The institution has proved its effectiveness in educating and re-educating 
masses for adjustment to the increasingly changing demands of economics and 
societies. The delivery of education through distance learning techniques has 
already proved its potential for all segments of the society. Furthermore, 
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diMam educitioQ pragrnt Ihm b€M ti^^ 

p r n f n iitniMil Irfwm1fii||r wi * n ii, mil ot nrm tifp p l w i mi l m i!w iMiji— uf 

ooovcatkMiri€ducttkns]M». Iliicqiall]riMAiltelilBlo^«duo«taD.k 

ippem ttMl diilnoe educate tooocr or Meri^ 

tiofliliO0niffo» ^ 

Diilam educMioo as it fioirs li 
SudipnUemsmalmdjriiMQifRa. AfeworilMeminlwMtott»ay»* 
inn. llMve m ollwni wtikft » mvtei^ 
vii4-vii tte fonMl tyMm, «eri tte odit^ 

TlMM probkms nd Jwrn should be our oaocem m tUs RouDd Tririe 

Time MOdMd Witt) the diMsmeduoMiOQSj^^ 
tipteediin itonsl tMlawfakta ExpsrimiadtaMsllMltaoi^ 
distSDoe educitioa it Is pQBB8>k 10 ocgniae isectib^ 
bisic Uiency sod ftnctioiMl educaiGa CO 
Uglwr degiees io sevcnd diedpUnes iD both sdeooes SD^ 
educstioQ progrsms hive also demoostnted pcowso poleotial for upditiqg 
knowledge sod sUDs in msnyprofessiQm and ooo^^ fatbeAl- 
lama Iqbal Open Univcnity, we have suooeaaMy iotioduosd ediicrtonal 
programs which provide valuAte suppkmcats to cooveottooal 

WorUwide experiments and experieooea in distance educatioo are open* 
ingupstiUnewhorizoostobeexpkirsdintbcwQridofeducatioo. Perhaps the 
system has now gooe beyond the st^ of trial and error. However, as it yows 
it must be ensured that: 

(i) it is defined in logical tenns and given a universaUy applicable 
connotation; 

(ii) its scope iickarly outlined; 

(iii) its plac»,vis-il-vis institutions of fornudeducatkn is det 

and it gets recognition and support fion State Govenunent; 

(iv) its programs* methods end media are baied on research and ttie 
educational needs of the masses with particular reference to time» 
place and environment; and 
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(V) asystaof intermtkxudcolU^^ 
taim educMioa bM been GMdbUy |riin^ 

lliit Cooferaioe, lei us hope, wffl mack a 
inleroatioiial ooopeiMion and OQlU)^^ 
Mny moft may joto with us in tbe days to oome biM in oiv aq^ 
Aove aodocukunl, poUiical and geoipap^^ 
ibout distance education, our foctOKMi concern 
This also has obvious priorities for the South Asian 
tioos should make repeated refcfence. 

In kkntifying the goals of distance education for South Asian countries 
perhaps we wouM like to trace our histories back to where and how the onoe 
highly devetoped peopk of the siixxmtinem digitssed fro^ 
ancestral grandeur and wandered in the Ubyrinths of what is today known as 
underdevek)pnient. We may have to b^ourjoumeyafiresh using the ediftoe 
we have already constructed. Relative to this background, the fcritowing major 
goals can provide direction to the development of distance education in our 
country: 

(i) provision ofeducation for all citizens regardless ofwhat they are, 
what they do, where they live and what their levels of education 
and mental and physical capabilities are; 

(ii) catching up, in the shortest possible time, with the scientifically 
Md technologicaUy advanced nations of the worU; 

(iii) development of the inherent potential of the people through the 
process of appropriate lifelong education: 

(iv) development and adoption of diversified curricula and instruction- 
al materials suited to individual needs; and 

(v) adoption and utilization ofefTident and effective delivery systems 
and media for the dissemination of knowledge. 

The goals of distance education, in whatever terms they are stated, neces- 
sitate a multilevel organization at local or provincial level, at national level, at 
regional level for South Asian countries, and at international level in a broader 
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sense. Locd and niAkxud orginiz^^ 
cxisleDoeinmanyGOUDtrie& AaortofnkMcroitiocinaQcgniatta 
educition in the torn of the Inleroational CbincU for Dtamoe Bih iarttm 
(ICDE)b» been famed IthvbeUsevcniintcniitiQQdooiifi^^ 
issiKsofdistanGeeduciition. lUsIUxndTAkOonferaioemMtaWtWc^ 
towanisar^kiMaorganizMimford^ Hiis Gonferaioe wffl 

be examining the i& uct oonfoMiif dittaooe edu^^ 
suggest appropriMe strategies for overcoming them. Such mewxta oould 
include: 

(i) Sharif^ and adopting existing teaching-kmiiyrtaour^ 

(ii) sharii^ expertise in doigiyng instructional materials; 

(iii) sharing expertise and facilities in aU ptiaacs of instnictional 
materials production; 

(iv) sharing technical know-how in the dissemination of oouiaea 
through radio and TV, including the use of satellite; mi 

(V) outlining the future rokofdistanoe education in human resource 
development in South Asitti countries. 

The establishment of an institution of distanoe education and its orgniza* 
Uon at any level has to be considered with reference to a number <rf problems 
and issues which are peculiartodistanoeeducation. Some ofthe problems may 
be very specific and related to locality and country need^ There «e other 
problems ^^hichmaybecommontoseveraloountriesandstillotherswhichhave 
commonality for all South Asian countries. All these problems shouU attract 
our attention during the course of our delterations. 

Distance education as a discipline and as an institution of education is 
comparatively new. It is sliU in the prouss of making and remaking. Accord- 
ingly, it is undergoing the process of definition and redefinition. In atfcr that 

distance educaUon is correcUy and fully understood by all the users of the teim, 
it is essential that a steodard definition of the term be prepared which is togi- 
cally worded and aU inclusive. This definition is essential for the purpose of 
the South Asian Regional Organization of Distance Education. Only then wiU 
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it be possible to ocginize r^iooal coopcratioQ and oolUbontion for the iin- 
piovcnieot of (tistaaoe educatioa in the rq^kn. 

The experknoB of sevail iniversities shows that 
of distaDoe educatkm is not usually wekomed in taodea 
aleducatioDalinBtitutkNis. The c8tii>liBhme»t of institutioaB of distmoe educa- 
tioa has often been fraught with pessimisin. This pessimism is known to have 
oootinued even after a distance education institution has established itself and 
created a place (rf its own in the education system of the country. Thispes- 
simisffl inadvertently influences the institutkm and the attttudes of its person- 
nel and its beneficiaries. Why should there be such pessimism? Pcibapsthere 
are difTerenifiKtorsresponsibte for it in different countries. Genendization of 
these factors and their remedies through the sharii^ of experienoes would cer- 
tainly help minimize such pessimism and remove many barriers to the estab- 
lishment and improvement of institutions of distance education. 

Related to people's pessimism lixxit distance education is the question of 
quality. AlthcH^ the maturity and self-motivation (tf students and the quality 
and relevance of instructional materials offered by institutions of diuance 
education ensure good quality education in terms of the standards of its out- 
comes, it has yet to be determined by research evidence as to how the quality 
of distance education compares with the quality of the conventional education 
system. 

The certificates, diplomas and degrees offered by distance education in- 
stitutions are often not accepted by educational institutions and employer or- 
ganizations as being on a per with those of the conventional system. Establish- 
ment of the credibility of the diplomas of distance education may require dif- 
ferent strategies in different situations. But what seems to be a more important 
determinant of the credibility of the certificates of an institution is its own 
reputation which, besides other things, is determined by the standards it sets for 
itself with regard to facilities, staff, curricula and academic demands on both 
students and teachers. Certainly there has to be worked out mutually agreed, 
practic^le standards foi all aspects of distance education. 

A traditional versus distance education controversy is also a oatuFal 
phenomena of the growth of distance education. The two systems have specific 
functions to perform. There functions are not antagonistic to one another. 
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Ralber tbcy muat woifc as suppkncoiary and compkacotKy ^ mtt oUnt. 
Thk tett couU be fCMlved by hivii^ tbe 

higbaltvdiDnagBiiicatatructiKt. Tbtk^mOiom^taMbtdmitfcMu^ 
iDaii!«ytfaitavoUiovcri^>ndaMii^^ Ibe 
two sytleiDS afaouU woifc in paralkl to nippkmM 
B contributing in ka own apteft. 

What can be taiigbt thiougb diManoe ediication ii anote 
tion to be anawotd Certainly not aU academic, p rofca ak aal ami vocational 
subjecu and diadplinea am be taught thiOMgb the media and ni^^ 
education. What tben should be the scope (rfdiataooe education in teima of the 
nature and levels of educational programs whidi can be auooeaa&Oy taught by 
thissystem? llie countries participating in this Oonfoenoe have oer^^ 
experience of their own situation which can help others to avM vcnturea which 
end up in problems and vestiges. 

Distance education is known to be limited insofar as only persona cspiMe 
of self-education can benefit from it Hiis means a minimum level <rfbaaic 
literacy is essential for the operation of a distttioe education system in a com- 
munity. Docs this mean that the system cannot serve most <rf the peo|de<tf the 
region who have never had an opportunity for education in their lives? If 
distance education has to serve as a meam 10 pravidii^ educational fadUtiea to 
all of the people, we must devise a system of educating the uneducated and 
motivating people for karoing who do not feel a neceasity for reoeiving educa- 
tion. PrcacnUy the Allama Iqbal Open University is experimenting on the 
education of illiterates bu it is too early to mate a judgment about its effective- 
ncssandsuooess. Howloeducstetheun ^seated through the system of diMooe 
education remains a challeiigc for the system. 

While we consider the economies (tf education, the distance education 
system ai it is wofking in the Open University appears to coat fitf leas than tradi- 
tional education. Let uaagreethatthesystemrequirescomparath^ly leas finan- 
cial resources. But in &ct economy is a type of a cudcoo bird strategy which 
lays its eggs in the crow*s nesL Whatever strategy is used for the acquisition 
and utilization of resources and Cadlitiea the aaual reaouroea required for dk- 
tance education are comparatively more than the ones required for formal educa- 
tioa The listing ofresourocs is Itself a tremendous job. But for their provision, 
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capediUy for the Soutb Asian ooimtriet the mi^^ 
gMMatioMMKl some sort of r cBo uro e s iha^ 
be inevltible. 

Related to the itaoum (rfdistnoe ediicitkm 
tekvirion wtikh aft oomictered bask to tte But experieooeauigieBli 

that whik their coat is high their utiUzatkm by t^ llieir 
rate of use does not appear to justify the ooat To uae or not to uae these media 
for distance education is » issue which needs to be resoh^. Can we rfE^ 
do without them? If yea, what wouU replace them for teaching at diatanoe? If 
not, how can the use of these media be minimized, snd how can their utilizstio^ 
by students be maximized? 

It is not only in the case of radio and television that there exiats the 
problems of km utilizatioa Manyod)erfiKilitiessuchastutorialservices,study 
oemers, special puq)oae Ubrarics, ctCn are not fiiUy utilized by students. The 
problem a that benefits of difitanoe education may not accrue if media and 
fodlities are not properly and folly utilized. This is a universal problem, which 
is crucial to every program and (rtan for distance education. 

An important consideration which demands attention is the area ofattitude 
fonnation through distance education. In distance education the personal 
element of the teacher is, for the most part, misaing from the educational O)^ 
munication process. There is no direct interaction between the teacher and the 
stu^jits. It is therefore not known if the desired attitudes are developed in stu- 
dents Ma result of distance learning. IdoubtifwecanvaUdlykxdudeachange 
attitudes as one of the objectives of distance education anywhere, then what 
do we really teach and to what end? 

Distance educatkm as a profession is a devetopment of recent years. Like 
the discipline of distance eduQBtion, the profession is a^ 
have stiU a kmg way to go in havit^ sufficient numbers of real specialists and 
professk)nab in the field so that aU the departments and institutkms of distal 
education are staffed by them. Perhaps it is yet to be determined what wouki 
be required to make one a professional^ and how and where sudi professionals 
wouM be produced For this purpose woukl a limited training program it na- 
tional, re^onal or intematkmal level suffice? Can a staff devek)pment center in 
an institutkx) produce such levels of expertise and train peisonnel who would 
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be needed fiy various jobs in distaixs educ^^ 
stitutioo or oiginizaikn uodertate to eaut>liib a pi^^ 
tioo and training in distance educttkm? ft 

point that at tbc Allatna I^hal Open Univcnity we tiave aktady inadea amaU 

beginning in th^difetlkin by tMtahliriiit^al^^ 
This Department organizea short-lerai orientation and tndnii^ oouiaea for the 
staff of the University . Plans are also underway for the introduction (tf higher 
level postgraduate education in distance education. 

The preparation of inatnictional materials for distance education is baaed 
on principles of self-^tudy and is disracterized by recency, meanii^^ 
theoontinuousupdatingofloKywfcdge andinfornurtion Inaformaldaasroom, 
the teacher usually keeps suppkmentirig the informatkxi contakied in the 
textbook. In distance teaching, this supplementary informatioo has to be kicor* 
porated in the written text from time to time to save it from becoming stagnant. 
This is not an easy job. It has many impUcatkxis for course writing, course 
review, media support, printing and financing, etc 

Distance education media and methodok^gies have been successful in 
teaching many courses ctf general and vocatkxial interest at both graduate and 
undergraduate levels. But where research is involved, teaching in higher educa- 
tion has yet to be organized through distance educatkxi without compromisiiig 
the quality and standard of higher educatkm. Since the process of lifekxig 
higher educatkxi is the goal of many persons, this aspect of distance educatkxi 
needs special attcntkxi. Promotion of science and technology in the devek)p- 
ing countries is also a challenge for distance educatkxi. 

Of course the problems of distance educatkxi are many. Butifweare 
determined to overcome and sohre them with the spirit of mutual cooperatkxi, 
I am confident we shall achieve the goals of distance educatkxi in the South 
Asian region. This Conference, I am sure, is the manifestation of this spirit of 
cooperation and kt us hope that the purpose for which it has been organized 
will be fully achieved. 
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Group A 

Members of the participating countries, after appreciating the magnitude 
of their own countries* educational needs, their meager resources, levcb of 
development of their respective distance education institutions, the com- 
patibility of the system and its inherent strengths, particularly with r^ard to the 
economies of scak and cost savings and the level of the commitment and inter- 
est of their own governments in opening and further improving their distance 
education institutions, felt that: 

(i) Regional cooperation among participating countries was urgent- 
ly needed. 

(ii) This cooperation could initially be in the areas of sharing infor- 
mation, existing course materials, and expertise through staff 
training. This could be taken up immediately subject to the ob- 
servation that course materials on science and technical courses 
can be easily adapted without much change in their contents as 
these do not have much of a sodocultural bias. However, it was 
noted that in certain cases language might pose some problems 
which would have to be overcome. 

(iii) Since the design and development ofnew courses under ideal con- 
ditions required a teamwork approach, it was likely to take a lit- 
tle longer and as such was therefore placed under short-term 
objectives (i.e., between one and two years). 

(iv) Sharing of research and development costs of new technologies 
(e.g., computer-managed learning and satellite-based initiatives) 
should be regarded as a long-term objective (i.e., between 3 and 
S years). However, it was noted that the transmission already 
developed programs through satellite by one country could be 
received by another country without any delay, subject to techni- 
cal clearance. > 
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(v) Sharingofevaluatioosysicmooeis^iotteaeneofstudeme^^ 
tion» should be regvded m i kng-tcrro objective because it 
piesupposespieoedipg stages. As ss imtitutkmal evabatioQ 
(tf distance teadiing systeim is coQoeroed, it was tx)le^ 
dardized yankticks were yet to be developed. The absence of 
sucta standanUzed tediniqucs was already posing many prob^^ 
when a distance teadung system was compared with the perfor- 
mance of its formal counterpart 

(vi) As each (rf the distance education systems of these countries had 
developed ks own innovative and indigenous strat^ics to cope 
with their own problems, existing courses and awnrimf^j lech- 
niques could be shared by others on a short-term bas» (e.g., Sri 
Lanlu has developed specialized science oMfses in higher edm^ 
tioo, Pakistan has developed some innovative modeb of function- 
al education for educating nonliteratcs, and India has devek)ped 
innovative courses in "Distance Education" Md in "Management 
Education", respectively). 

(vii) In countries where disUinoe education institutions are yet to be 
developed, neighboring countries could at least open their 
studyAesouroe centers as an initial step. 

It was noted that some type of bilateral or multilateral cooperation be- 
tween different counuies in the area of exchange materials and devek)pment 
(tf courses on some common themes (eg., environmental studies) is already 
taking place. These efforts were on the initiative of some interested persons 
who had had an opportunity to meet their counterparts from other kistitutkm. 
This, however, was not being carried out as a formal institutkmalized activity 
and as such the setting up of a formal central regional mechanism to facilitate 
and encourage this kind of activity was very much needed. It would gain its 
strength from various colUborative anrangements which may be devetoped on 
the basis of bilateral and multilateral arrangements. As one of the inherent 
strengths of the system is its openness and flexibility, decentralization should 
be kept in view. 
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Specific oounes ttKl other inforaiatioo miter^ 
tified on the beiis of tome lievibilky atudkt by Mine cxtcmii OfpnteHtan 
suchMtheADBortbeODA. SimiMy, foMfeiUty itudki ihouM ate 
carried out fcr delineiUng the prcrfBMiomi italf to dirtaoce educitto and for 
poaii)k traiiiftr of techDok)gy from one coimtry to 

ft wasdifBcidt tolocMcAiaincny spedfktosttt^^ 
center for thitpivpoae. However, it was propoaed that the findiqgi of the reports 
of the propoaed feasibility atudiea oouU go a k)ag way to pi^^ 
ioformatioQ for the taking of thiadedaiocL The members were atoo of the view 
that afTiving at a dedsioa like thia was particularly difBcuU 
diataoce education institutiom were at diCCcrent stages of devek)^ 
degree of CTpertiae/iprrialiiatioo varied in significant ways. 

Keeping in view the tremendous short and kng-term benefits which thi^ 
kind of oooperatioo coukl bring to the parties and now that participating 
countries were committed to such ocoperstion, it was acknowledged that 
regkmalcooperationwouldentailsoinefinaDcialoommitment Until fea8l)ility 
studies indicate both the tocatioo of a centralized institution and the finsnoes 
avaiUbk for a formalized mechanism for the South Asian r^ion, it is suggested 
that there shouU be more cooperation in the fieM of distance ^ducatton among 
South Asian countries in order to pronnote and support the Distance Educstioo 
Itegk)nal Resource Centre (DERRQeatablished under theauspk» of the 
Association of Open Universitica. It was noted that DERRC is open to all 
distance educatkxi institutions. 



Group B 

The foUowing objectives and associated benefits of regional cooperation 
were noted: 

(i) To reinforce the sodocultural Mentities of member states. 

(ii) To reinforce mutuai cooperation and underatanding between 
member countries through sharing of experiences, resources and 
responsibilities in distance education. 
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(iii) To pool and make availii>kexirtiifiii£^ 
expcftiie aaxxig ncoiber oouotrict. 

(iv) Toprevcrtduplkalkwof cflbrtaodwaa^ 

(v) To imdentaDd the iiitiit» scope ndfe^ 
tkm in SAARC countries. 

Possible areas for cooperation and asaociatcd suggested time scales w«c 
delineated as follows: 

(i) Qealioo of fiKnlitics for sharing of data and infom 

tanrt education in member countries. For this purpose* the com- 
pilation of a diitctocy of distance education institutions in the 
member countries could iodude: naturr and type of ^mgrams and 
courses offered; student profile; management ant -xing pat- 
tern; instructional media used; organizational stiucture; faculty 
profile; and leaearcfa and evaluation. Qtation of a data and infor- 
mation base at one of the national institutions of distance educa- 
tion in tbe region (medium term). 

(ii) Exchange ofvisits of policymakers, planners, administrators and 
academics (short term). 

(iii) Sharing of existing instructional materials at nominal cost on 
mutually agreed terms and conditions (short term). 

(iv) Sharing expertise for staff development in different areas oi 
distance education (medium term). 

(v) Joint efforts to design ^ devek)p new course materials in agreed 
areas (medium term). 

(vi) Students should be abk to enrol in academic programs (rffeied in 
other member countries (medium term). 

(vii) To coTKluct feasibility studies to determine the need, viability and 
mechanisms for sharing of infrastructure devefopment costs, 
evaluation system costs, research and devek)pment costs (medium 
term). 

(viii) Expkxe the possibilities for transfer of credit and split-site cours- 
es (long term). 
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Pa«eS 

The following forms of regional cooperation were suggotcd: 

(i) Establishment of a regional network of National Resource 
Centers. 

(ii) The National Resource Centers to buiki on existing strengths and 
experiences in member countries. 

(iii) Network to be directed by a consortium of Vkx-Chancellors of 
open universities or their equivalents. 

(iv) Small secretariat to be responsible for the administration of the 
network of centers and their activities. 

(v) Each member while being a part of the r^kxuil network would 
be free to establish relatkxis with other international agencies and 
organizatkms. 

(vi) Interinstitutnnal linkages on a bilateral basis would be 
encouraged. 

(vii) It is essential to involve governments but this should be done under 
the SAARC umbrella. It might be possible to establish it as an 
NGO(e.g.,SAF). 

With regard to financing ihc proposed regional mechanisms, the follow- 
ing suggestions were made: 

(i) The creation of a "Common Fund** for Regional Cooperation by 
contributions from governments and/or institutkxis on agreed 
tenms and conditkxis and by international agencies (e.g., UNES- 
CO, ADB, WorW Bank, COL). 

(ii) The proposed **Common Fund" could be replenished through 
annual contributkxis by governments and donations/grants from 
intematkxial agencies to provide common services through the 
Secretariat and to meet recurring costs. 

(iii) Host institutkxis couU provide physical facilities for the estab- 
lishment of National Resource Centers. 

(iv) SpeciHc activities including feasibility studies and projects could 
be funded by external agencies. 
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(V) 11k iiMdtutiGmoouUGtMfe» where pnc^ 
incmber oouiMrtefl/inititutiom an^ 



GroapC 

The foUowiflg objectives and associated benefits of regional ooupcratioo 
were noted: 

(i) ToAhareinfonnation/experknoe. 

(ii) To discuss and solve problems £K»d by South Asian counts 
the devek)pinent/k3rog;ress of distance kaming systems 

(iii) To explore possibilities for the joint development of learning 
materials. 

Some points relevant to the possible form of regional cooperatioo were 
raised as foUows: 

(i) IdentifK:ation of institutions where centers ofexodkoce could be 
estirt>lished, taking into account special capadties in order to sh«t 
experience. 

(ii) Qreationofa focal point ftom which an institution could get help, 
funds, expertise or necessary support. 

(iii) Arranging broadcasts about distance learning institutions in 
various countries for the sharing of information. 

(iv) Provision of access to advanced communication technologies 
(satellite, electronic mail networic, etc) to facilitate exchange and 
to enhance communication. 

Several general recommendations regarding the role of governments and 
the international community were also made: 

(i) Participating governments should be impressed upon to extend 
their help in the shape of equipment, training or trmferring 
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Imowkc^e. TlKir help it CMcntial to 
ml pfovkUof QKpcrtiM* 

(ii) B«ding^geiKfci/ li <cm 

dividiMk 10 vWt other oouolrki to tni^^ 

(iii) lteipcdivt|ovcfiwi ci < i ihouklbci^^ 
ooixxtle propQulB to teddng tbelr coninkinent. 

(iv) PaiticitMiting govcnunenU should facilitate the institutions 
through subsidizing the oost of communication. 

Further specific reoommendatioos were made as follows: 

(i) To strengthen and expand the r^iooal resource center in distance 
education in Bangkok so as to cater to specific needs of all South 
Asian countries. Specific needs include the provision of anis- 
tanoe to countries that have Just started distance educatkm; small 
countries; and countries that want to develop distance education 
at levels other than higher eduratkm. Such provision couU in- 
dude advke on facilitating trakii^g in the form of attachments, 
study tours and in-country courses in prkNrity areas. 

(ii) To make an inventory ofrcsources and capacities avaiUbk in dis- 
tance educatjgninstilutkxis in South Asian countries. Thisinven- 
tory should cover the broad areas of information exchange, 
training, research and materials devekspment. This inventory 
shoukl abo provide informatkxi on aspects such ai the uae of dis- 
tance educatkn modes to Uteracy, remote area populatkms, 
education for girh and women as weD as kinovative methods in 
distance education. This inventory of resources could kad to the 
strengthening of sectifinal capacities with a view to devekiping 
regkxud oooperatkm among kiatitutions. 

(iii) To conduct a needs assessment in order to assess the requirements 
for the devek>pment of disumce educatkm in South Asian 
countries. This needs assessment shouM be considered in relatkm 
to the aforementkxied inventory of resources. 
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(iv) Tlie group alM agreed on ipropotalibr»aioQ to dcd^^ 
Qidvt medianiBms to rqioiMl ooopent^ 

(a) C»/ecin«:Tbe objective k to 

autiioritki wilh a baik for dedaioo m^di^ m ^ 
gwite ooopcfadon iD difibftm aipecli of dkt^ 
tkn at aO levels of educatkn in South AaiM coiiit^ 

(b) MeOiod: 

(i) Baaed 00 the realistic aBaesamcnt of the GifMdtics 
of paitidpatiqg countriea, the method is to prepve 

aoeoarios on bow icgioQal oooperatioo oould be or- 
ganized. 

(ii) These soeoarios will take into acxx)uiU cxiati^ 
frastructures» institutioQS, oentcn (both national and 
itgioaal), oi«oii« cooperative activitiea and net- 
works. 

(iii) The scenarios will also contain kidkation of costs 
as weU as other obligations tobe incurred at different 
stages of implementatwo. 

(iv) These scenarios will be presented to govcnunents 
for discussion and for decision on the cb(^ of the 
most dcsin^le and feasible optica This decision 
should be considered as a commitment in principle 
on the part of each govenuncnt, in particular with 
regard to financing. 

(v) The final choice of the model to be implemented 
would be made on the occasion of a meeting of those 
respoasi>le. It wiU be submitted to the ifipropriate 
political bodies. 
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(c) Fwduig: FiiodkigagaicksaiidiDtcniatk)^ 
wm be approicfaed lo piovkk fuDdiif nd 
tanoe to cvry out this activity. 

(d) Organuatkm: AamaU woridi^gioupofapedaUitsoouki 
be set up to prepare ttie sonariot, to nxnilor tbe oper^^ 
and 10 pctpaic the final document 
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I. OrfuUiigCoBBiltoe 

1. QuunnaD : I>. M Ji. Oaa, Vte ChanocUor, AIOU 

2. Convenor : Dr. ShaukitAliSkldiqui, Dew, Faculty of 

Education, AIOU 
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1. Dr.MotilalSharma 
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2. Dr. James C. Taylor 
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EDUCATION DIVISION 
InfinMtriKtiireDciMrtMnl . 

List of Pubttcattxis on Education md Training 

A. Sector Studici 

1. Bangladesh: Sector Study on Education, 1966 

2. Nqpal: Sector Study on Education, 1966 

3. Fftpua New Guinea: Rationalizatioo and Savings in Higher Education, 
1986 

4. Education and Development in Asia and the P&dfic, 1988 

5. Paldstan: Sector Study on Education, 1968 

6. Pakistan: Tbctankad and Vocational Education, 196^ 

7. Sri Lnka: Sector Study on Education (Volumes 1 to 4), 1989 

8. LaoPDR: Sector Study on Education, 1989 

B. Seminar RcporiB 

9. Entrcpreneurship and Self-Employment Tinaining (Volumes 1 and 2), 
1986 

10. Distance Education (Volumes land 2), 1987 

11. Training the Technical Trainer, 1988 

12. Distance Education (Proceedings of the Round TiiblcCoofereo^ 
Distance Education, Islamahad, 1969), 1990 

C. Staff Fapers 
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D. Others 
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request from the Information Office^ Asian Development Bank, P.O. Box 
789, Manila, Philippines. Information on the reports listed at items 3,6,7 
and 8 is avcdlable from the Manager, Education Division. 




